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Gandhi Today is a comprehensive 
revalidation of Gandhi's economic, 
social and political philosophy and 
the methods he advocated to attain 
a genuine Indian revolution. 

This is perhaps the first 
reinterpretation of Gandhi in the 
context of specifically Indian 
problems, vastly different from 
those of the developed capitalist 
world or the communist countries, 
or even from the problems Gandhi 
faced in his own time. 

A. number of distortions of 
Gandhi's philosophy have been 
identified and authentically and 
systematically explained as either 
being deliberate or, worse, as 
stemming from an inadequate 
understanding of what Gandhi 
meant by what he said. For 
example, it is widely believed that 
Gandhi was anti-technology and in 
favour of some kind of villagism. 
A rigorous analysis shows that a 
full spectrum of technologies was 
acceptable to him if it was 
consistent with his basic conceptual 
framework. 

Nor did Gandhi ever defend the 
right to property in the capitalist 
sense of the word. The trouble in 
this context is that Marxists could 
never settle on a definite view of 
Gandhi. They hitched to Moscow's 
interpretation, which itself changed 
with changing compulsions of 
Soviet foreign policy. 

This is an important and timely 
book written by an economist 
highly qualified to expand on the 
theme. 
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tumult of Resurrection 
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Foreword 


The failure of non-Gandhian models of economic and political 
development in India has caused frustration and bewilderment al- 
most to the entire intellectual class, most particularly to those who 
have grown in the liberal tradition of Nehru or under the strong 
influence of Marxian thought and movements. Some of these 
intellectuals have now felt the need for a more indigenous model 
which can simultaneously meet the challenge-of the modern world 
and make use of the best aspects of the Indian tradition through 
which alone the masses of people can be involved in political and 
economic development. It is not surprising that many intellectuals 
have stumbled upon Gandhi whose ideas and approaches did not 
attract them for nearly three decades. Not that Indian inteilectuals 
have finally and fully accepted the Gandhian system; but the very 
fact that they have decided to look seriously into it is itself a sign 
of welcome change in the intellectual life of this country. Dr J.D. 
Sethi is one of these intellectuals who have taken up the study of 
Gandhi quite seriously. 

So far Gandhi has been discussed in a piecemeal or perfunctory 
way. Gandhi was a multidimensional man and for him artificial 
compartmentalization of life into different disciplines was not an 
appropriate method. Any genuine study or approach to Gandhi 
has of necessity to be interdisciplinary. Dr J D Sethi is well suited 
to undertake this task as he, besides being an Economist, has done 
considerable work in the fields of Politics and Sociology and 
Foreign Policy. I have known him for some years now and I find 
his interest in Gandhi quite deep and serious. 

The mixed liberal and Marxian model that Pandit Nehru put 
forward before the country seemed to hold great promise and for 
a while it appeared that the model was succeeding But precisely at 
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the time when it seemed to succeed I could see the germs of its 
destruction and that is why I parted company with him. The early 
successes of the model were largely the result of the momentum of 
growth of an economy which had remained stagnant for a long 
time, the new role of the public sector, and the large external 
assistance that was made available for the various schemes and 
projects of economic development. But the model itself was largely 
un-Indian and elitist and thus ultimately was bound to fail. It is 
no coincidence that the Nehruvian model produced the greatest 
disparities of income and wealth. It pushed more people below the 
poverty line than ever before. It created the most cynical elite class. 
And above all it caused the deepest permeation of corruption and 
immorality in our public life. What Mrs Indira Gandhi did during 
the eleven years of her rule was in many ways the accelerated pro- 
jection of the Nehru model, except that Nehru worked through a 
democratic system. The irony of it all was that everything was done 
in the name of socialism and the tragedy of it was that the model 
ultimately degenerated into authoritarianism at the hands of 
Congress leaders. 

That is why India had to go through a second democratic revo- 
lution in 1977. Had our leaders adopted the Gandhian model of 
economic and political development right from the beginning, many 
of these ironies and tragedies could have been avoided. However, 
the past is past and we must learn from it so as not to make the 
same mistakes again. Instead, we should plan for a better future. 
If we miss this chance again I am afraid the results will be catas- 
trophic. It is the greatest imperative of our time to return to 
Gandhi. 

I do not deny that there has been considerable progress in the 
past thirty years in the economic fields and that remains our very 
valuable asset. But along with that our problems and liabilities 
have become far more serious and menacing. The polity and its 
institutions have been seriously eroded. Some institutions have even 
been destroyed just to satisfy the lust for power of one or a few 
individuals. The economy is passing through a prolonged phase of 
stagnation and inflation. The moral fibre of our society has been 
shred to pieces. When I gave the call for Total Revolution I meant 
a drastic and radical change in the economy, polity and society. 
The first step was the return of democracy and people's basic 
principles, The emergency proved that the poor cannot fight for 
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their right in an authoritarian regime. But we cannot stop here 
now. We have to give economic and social content to Total Revo- 
lution, and that can only be done by following and developing 
further the Gandhian approach. One of the most difficult things to 
define is what is truly Gandhian. I was both a follower and a critic 
of Gandhi during his lifetime, except in the last phase when we 
came much closer to each other and understood each other better. 
It nevertheless remains the most difficult task to interpret Gandhi's 
ideas and approaches. 

Unfortunately, our education system is also heavily biased in 
favour of the Western type of education in which the study of 
Gandhi has no place. We have more than one hundred universities 
and research institutions but nowhere do I find the study of Gandhi 
being taken seriously. Whether Gandhi is relevant or not, it can 
only be established after careful analysis of his ideas and appro- 
aches. It is a great pity that both the liberal and the Marxist 
scholars have dismissed Gandhi in their arrogance. I welcome this 
study by Dr J.D. Sethi on some aspects of Gandhian thought. I 
am glad to know that he is proposing a series of such studies. 

In any serious study of Gandhi we have to bear in mind two 
facts. First, Gandhi was not a system-builder, but he had a com- 
plete scheme of concepts on the basis of which a most appropriate 
and most modern model of economic and political development 
could be built. The only point to remember is that there is no 
finality in the Gandhian approach when formulating such a model. 
This is largely so because Gandhian concepts are not absolute but 
relative. This is fully brought out by the author in this book. 
Gandhi himself kept on modifying, elaborating and enriching his 
own concepts on the basis of his experience. Nevertheless there 
were a few central concepts around which the whole Gandhian 
system revolves. According to Dr Sethi there are six such cental 
concepts: Truth, Nonviolence, Swadeshi, Satyagraha, Equality and 
Bread-Labour. One may like to add to this list when discussing 
Gandhi's fundamentals, but it seems a fair and reasonable repre- 
sentation of the Gandhian conceptual system. 

Secondly, once a Gandhian conceptual framework is accepted, 
it becomes quite clear that any Gandhian approach or model is 
one of a continuous revolution which I have called Total Revolu- 
tion. Satyagraha, or nonviolent struggle, is the essence of this 
revolution. It is also dialectical in a special sense—it marks a 
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struggle between /ndividual and Society, Authority and Freedom, 
Elite and the Masses, Property and Non-possession, Labour and 
Capital and so on. Gandhi never shirked any challenge, nor did he 
try to abstract his analysis from reality so as to concentrate only 
on a few economic or political issues, as Marx did. He understood 
the challenge of entire human life and integrated it into a unified 
system. The system itself has to keep on evolving and changing but 
this evolution has to be consistent with the conceptual framework 
which everyone recognizes was also a system of morals. This is 
why sometimes Gandhi's is described as a moral-scientific app- 
roach, This is the approach Dr Sethi has followed in this book. 

Unless our social scientists, who have obtained rigorous training 
in scientific methods, combine or rather test their theories or 
models on truly Indian, that is, Gandhian value premises, their 
result will remain barren. By combining the two some significant 
results can be produced. This is what the author has done in the 
present book. For example, he has come tosome very interesting 
conclusions regarding technology. According to him, it is wrong to 
specifically attribute any particular technology, sophisticated, inter- 
mediate or crude, to Gandhi. He has tried to show that a full 
spectrum of technologies would be consistent with the Gandhian 
scheme, if these technologies satisfied some of the basic objectives 
of the Gandhian polity and economy, such as full employment, 

non-alienation, non-exploitation, ecological balance, rural-urban 
: equality, etc. 

I would welcome many more such studies of Gandhi and appeal 
to Indian intellectuals that no matter what their respective discip- 
lines, they should try to produce indigenous solutions for the pro- 
blems and needs of India's teeming millions while at the same time 
keeping their minds open to whatever fresh ideas are available from 
outside. 

Gandhi's concept of Swadeshi was the most remarkable In this 
he tried to evolve. dialectical relations between self reliance and 
universalism. To Gandhi there was no conflict between the two. 
Gandhi's dialectics is not a matter of conflict between two irrecon- 
cilables; instead it is one of transforming antagonistic conflicts 
and contradictions through the techniques of Satyagraha and mass 
struggle for achieving a given ideal. Therefore, more than anything 
else, we need today a model of Swadeshi on the Gandhian line. 
That is why my ideal of Total Revolution is similar to that of 
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Gandhi’s idea of Purna Swaraj of which Swadeshi was one aspect. 

It will be the fulfilment of one of my dreams if the intellectuals 
in this country can provide a systematic and comprehensive con- 
tent to the concept of Total Revolution. I take this opportunity to 
make an appeal to all those social scientists who feel strongly 
about regenerating this country and solving the problems of its 
people to provide Gandhian substance to Total Revolution; because 
for me there can be no other substance. 

The last chapter of the book should be of considerable interest 
to Indian Marxists. They were so much taken in by the Stalinist 
and Leninist models that they became increasingly alienated from 
the Indian masses and often became stooges of external powers. 
Mao understood the problem for China against Stalin’s Russia and 
totally sinified Marxism. But Maoism itself cannot be the solu- 
tion for India’s problems. Unfortunately, the crop of Indian 
Marxists has turned out to be no different from other Marxists. 
Dr Sethi has made a valid point for the Indian Marxists, that even 
for them the road is not straight. It lies through the Gandhian 
path. However, Mao’s methods are not suited to India in the same 
sense as Stalin’s methods were not suited to China. 


JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 
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Introduction to the Second Edition 


It is encouraging for an author of the book which is tersely 
written, contains no juicy stuff and has a subject-matter which is 
outside the mainstream of the intellectual life to go in for a second 
edition. What was most gratifying was the very first comment 
made by a seasoned politician whom I never had the opportunity 
to meet. Pandit D.P. Mishra, who himself has written a political 
history of the three-fourths of the century, wrote the following: 


I am going through J.D. Sethi’s book Gandhi Today. He has 
rediscovered Gandhi even for me despite my having been in 
contact with the Mahatma for a very long period. His pre- 
vious two books were excellent but the present one has sur- 
passed them in many ways. 


However, I have been disappointed in one respect. I had specially 
addressed the book to professional Gandhians and Left intellect- 
uals, both of whom seemed not to care to read the book or to 
make comments, if they have read it, for reasons best known to 
them. My main criticism of the former was that by deifying 
Gandhi, by walking out of politics and by merely preoccupying 
themselves with constructive work such as Bhoodan, they have 
denied intellectual and revolutionary essence of Gandhi. Gandhi 
never liked to be called a Mahatma, much by any other metaphysical 
name. Besides, for him there was no constructive work without 
politics, just as there could be no politics without constructive 
work. No wonder Bhoodan turned out to be a fiasco. JP had to 
return to politics, almost with a vengeance. Vinobha Bhave had to 
slip further into the absurdity of first supporting the Emergency 
and later of threatening to go on fast for banning cow slaughter. 
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(Gandhi rebuked those who were asking for such a ban.) At the 
heart of relationship between politics and constructive work lay 
the struggle for political power; but power, which had a definite 
purpose, had to be the touchstone of moral principles. It is not 
well understood that Gandhi was the most power-conscious man. 
But his attitude to power was that of a man who could have his 
cake and also throw it away. The Gandhian concept of power is 
broader than even this view. It is an energy for self-reliance and 
self-control as well as a potential for self-determination. 

Nearly 60 years ago, the communist movement was started in 
this country just about the time when the Chinese communists 
came into the picture. We know what the Chinese have accomplis- 
hed and where our comrades stand. The position of our comrades 
is truly pathetic. No doubt, there are fundamental differences bet- 
ween Marx and Gandhi, but Gandhi is the natural ally of the Left 
in a poor country because he alone can keep the Left away from 
degeneration and indulgence in the rat race for privileges. The Left 
would be making a mistake if they consider this as a concession 
to Gandhi. Gandhi was against all economic and social systems 
which were incapable of making ethical choices or produced fana- 
ticism of followers and ideologies. If the Left has a sense of 
survival and self-reliance and some national pride, then they might 
do some home work and have a new look at Gandhi different 
from what is written in the encyclopaedia of the communist 
countries. 

It is futile to talk of Gandhi-Nehru polarity or their complement- 
arity. Each was a great man by his own right. But the two re- 
presented very different world views. Retrospectively, Nehru's 
model was of short-term objectives and values and lacked a grand 
vision in which economic development, social emancipation and 
individual consciousness could be built. The collapse of the Nehru- 
vian model has nothing to do with Gandhi. Nehru's was essenti- 
ally a neo-capitalists model with a thin veneer of socialism. It 
collapsed under its own contradiction. Gandhi would not touch 
capitalism in any shape or form. We have to accept or reject 
Gandhi on his own terms and not in relation to any other. 

The only plea I would make is to have a serious analysis of 
Gandhi in the context of the modern problems of India and the 
rest of the world. A much greater interest is being shown in 
Gandhi in the rest of the developed world today because he had 
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rather sharply anticipated, with his great historical insight, the kind 
of problems the developed countries, both capitalists and com- 
munists, are facing today. The Theory of Renaissance which gave 
birth to the present Western civilization and the Counter-Culture 
of the present century were quite remarkably absorbed by Gandhi. 
It is for this reason that Gandhi seems more intelligible to the 
West than to Indians. 

However, as Indians we must have the humility to recognize the 
achievements of the developed countries, both capitalists and com- 
munists. If half of our population is living below the poverty line, 
we have no business to criticize anybody else. We have to set our 
own house in order. We have to produce our own system or 
model of economic development and this is where come in both 
Gandhi and my strong plea for putting his ideas to rigorous test. 

Since I wrote this book, I have felt the need of revising it. Any 
student of Gandhi would have to continuously reformulate his 
ideas if only because the Gandhian system is based on evolving 
concepts. The fast changing situation in India and the world re- 
quires radical reformulation of Gandhian approach. However, any 
re-editing of the book would have meant completely rewriting it. 
This would be a large exercise. Therefore, I have left the original 
text as it is. Whatever new I have to say will be the subject-matter 
of my next book. However, I have added an extra chapter to state 
Gandhi's approach to two problems the world faces today: Poverty 
and Alienation. Curiously these two problems have put Gandhi 
right in the middle of the two worlds, the developed and the 
developing. 


J.D. SETHI 


Glossary 


Ahimsa: Nonviolence 

Anasakti: Non-attachment | 

Aparigraha: Non-possession 

Dharma: Duty 

Dhyan Yogi: One who follows the path of Devotion in Yoga 
Jyan Yogi: One who follows the path of Knowledge in Yoga 
Karam Yogi: One who follows the path of Action in Yoga 
Moksha: Individual salvation is individual autonomy 

Nai Talim: Gandhi’s system of education 

Sarvodaya: The uplift of all 

Satyagraha: Philosophy of soul-force; nonviolent resistance 
Swadeshi: Self-reliance (national) 

Swaraj: Complete independence 

Triple Yogi: One who follows all the three pa hs of Yoga simultaneously 
Yoga: Philosophy of integration of Matter, Mind and Spirit 
Yogi: One who practises Yoga 
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Chapter 1 


Revalidating Gandhi 


All great minds are subject to. endless reinterpretation, except tem- 
porarily, when their immediate foliowers or detractors put a lid on 
them. For example, in the case of Marx, the communist orthodoxy 
that came to rule first the Soviet Union and then a number of 
East European countries successfully closed the debate on Marx 
until the rise of Khrushchev to power. Since 1956, the floodgates 
of reinterpretation of Marx have been open. Strange though it 
may seem, the current phase of the debate on Marx has exposed 
the ugly face of official interpreters as much as it has revalidated 
the essentials of Marx in an entirely changed context. 

The other aspects of the debate on Marx are worth noting be- 
cause they have equal relevance for reinterpreting Gandhi. First, 
some of the Marxian formulations which related specifically to the 
]9th century situation of capitalism are no longer valid and some, 
which then seemed to be no more than fanciful theories, have 
prophetically illumined the contemporary phenomenon. Secondly, 
the application of Marx's historical method has revealed the truth 
that ideas have their own evolution, or that all knowledge is ten- 
tative and is constantly enriched by human experience. Between 
the young Marx and the mature Marx there have been several 
stages of intellectual development. A true Marxist, like Marx him- 
self, is a perpetual revisionist. 

The debate on Gandhi and Gandhiism in this country also re- 
mained practically closed for nearly twenty-five years and no one 
contributed more to this sterility than, on the one hand, the 
Gandhian orthodoxy and the Nehruvian sophistry, which never 
became tired of paying lip service to Gandhi, and, on the other, 
the intellectual arrogance of Marxists and Western liberals. The 
main reason for intellectuals and others closing their minds on 
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Gandhi for more than twenty-five years was their fascination with 
Nehru. After all, Nehru was by far the best man among Gandhi's 
colleagues. Others, except Sardar Patel, proved themselves to be 
very puny and shallow. Patel too did not go beyond a narrow 
vision. 

Yet, after Gandhi’s death, no one deviated so completely from 
his ideas and value system as Nehru, Gandhi’s chosen successor. 
But no Indian of significance deviated more completely from him- 
self than Nehru did, not only after independence but long before 
that. Frank Moraes, who knew enough of both, has written that 
Gandhi may have had his contradictions but Nehru was schizo- 
phrenic. Probably, it was his schizophrenia that fascinated the new 
generation, which was caught between Indian values and European 
civilization. To quote Moraes, ‘‘The political schizophrenia which 
at that time (the 1930s) seemed to have seized Nehru, splitting his 
mind between India and Europe, had infected the younger element 
in the Congress." Whereas Gandhi grew out of his ‘‘contradic- 
tions" into a complete man, Nehru of the 1960s became even more 
different both in values and ideology from whatever he was at any 
time before.’ 

Nehru was also a man with a vision of a great India but, like 
that of many similar historical figures, his vision too was schizo- 
phrenic. The Nehruvian model of political and economic develop- 
ment, which Nehru put into practice as against the Gandhian 


lThere is also a psychoanalyst’s view of the character of Gandhian contradic- 
tions. Erikson, who brought out these contradictions, suggested that they were 
successfully resolved into reality. "And, indeed, compared with charismatic men 
of his time, Gandhi and his ‘inner voice’ may seem more moodily present, more 
mystically religious, and more formless in ideology than any of them. There is 
nothing more consistent in the views of Gandhi’s critics than the accusation of 
inconsistency: at one time he is accused of sounding like a socialist, and at 
another a dreamy conservative; or, again, a pacifist and a frantic militarist; a 
nationalist and a ‘communist’; an anarchist and a devotee of tradition; a Western 
activist, and an Eastern mysticist; a total religionist and yet so liberal that he 
could say he saw God even in the atheist's alterism. Did this polymorphous man 
have a centre?" Erikson answers the questions by describing Gandhi as an activist. 
(Erik H. Erikson, Gandhi's Truth, Norton and Co., New York, 1969, pp. 395- 
396.) He makes a distinction between "real" and *'actual" also. According to 
Erikson, "In my clinical nominations I have found it necessary to split what we 
mean by 'real' into that which can be known because it is demonstrably correct 
(factual reality) and that which feels effectively true in action (actuality)." Ibid., 
p. 396. 
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model, collapsed because of its internal contradictions. Nehru 
genuinely believed that his model would succeed against Gandhi's. 

No one has brought out more clearly Nehru’s schizophrenia 
than his own official biographer. In some respects the book is 
unfair to Nehru, but let me quote two statements. Accordin to S. 
Gopal, **What Jawaharlal hoped to do was to lead his party and the 
Indian middle classes generally to :ocialism without their knowing 
it”? (Italics added.) Although he was leader of the Indian people, 
*Jawaharlal was more at ease and fully integrated in dealing with 
developments outside India."'? 

The second episode, if true, is even more elling, though it is 
surprising that Gopal shoul 1 have relied on the evidence of a com- 
munist leader about conversat ons with Nehru which had taken 
place nearly forty years before. Gopal interviewed Palme Dutt, 
leader of the British Communist Party, in 1969. According to Dutt, 
when Nehru met him in Switzerland in 1937, “ ‘He (Nehru) agreed 
that the Congress was, on the whole, moving towards the right, 
but was himself willing to work in close collaboration with the 
communists. He was not well read in Marxism but was persuaded 
of its validity and emotionally inclined towards it'. . . .Jawaharlal, 
according to Palme Dutt, *pronounced that he would, as president 
of the Congress, do all he could to promote the Communist Party 
of India, and he even gave a series of specific undertakings as to 
what he would try to do'."* (Italics added.) Either this is not true or 
it is a clear expression of schizophrenia. 

The real difference between the two men, which shaped ihe 
politics of this country for half a century, was that Gandhi repre- 
sented the collective conscience of India and Nehru the collective 
interests of the national elite. And, whenever their respective 
approaches coincided, there was not much problem in finding the 
unity between the two. It was only when their approaches conflic- 
ted that one realized how the two men were vastly different from 
each other. At a deep psychological level the renewed interest in 
Gandhi is an expression not merely of the conflict between the two 
approaches but of the fact that the Nehruvian system has failed 


2S. Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru - A Biography, Oxford University Press, New 
Delhi, 1976, p. 246. 

3Ibid., p. 237. 

4 Tbid,, p. 202. 
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and the Nehruvjan era has come to a tragic end. | 

This tragedy was compounded by the negative attitude of the 
professional Gandhians to politics. Gandhi was a politician par 
excellence. He did not bother much about political institutions— 
that was a problem to be decided later by a free India. But he 
attempted to keep a firm grip on the political processes through 
which India was to achieve independence. The Gandhians, by walk- 
ing out of the political processes, contributed much to Gandhi's 
being relegated to the background. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the renewed interest in Gandhi has not been inspired by pro- 
fessional Gandhians. 

However, the new intellectual debate on Gandhiism seems also 
to have emanated from the wrong ends. It has come to us via two 
external stimuli— ecology and Maoism. The developed world is 
faced with the evils of industrialism, the crisis of environmental 
pollution and the complete alienation of man from his work and 
his fellow beings. It is feared that the structure of modern indus- 
trialism may slowly atrophy homo sapiens. The attraction of Maoist 
doctrines comes from the direct involvement of people in the pro- 
cess of development in their organization around village communes. 
Gandhi had very strongly stated similar views on both these 
aspects of development several decades ago, but both ecology and 
the Maoist development model are problems of finished revolu- 
tions and have much less to do with the making of an Indian revo- 
lution. 

Therefore, though the renewal of interest in Gandhi is welcome, 
and timely, there is serious danger that this interest may peter out 
if it is not related to the problems of prolonged political and eco- 
nomic crises in this country; that is, to the problem of a genuine 
Indian revolution. There is yet no sign of reinterpreting or revali- 
dating Gandhi in the context of Indian problems, which vastly 
differ from those of either the developed capitalist world or the 
communist countries, or even from the problems Gandhi faced in 
his own time. 

Gandhi can be honestly evaluated only in terms of his own hypo- 
theses, techniques and objectives. It is unfair to judge him by any 
other standards. He had laid down three main tasks before him- 
self: 

1) To win independence for India by involving the masses in a 
struggle that was profoundly civilizational rather than being merely 
territorial. 
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2) To generate struggle against the social inequities and ex- 
ploitation in Indian society. 

3) To integrate those human values, for which all great models 
of social transformation have worked, with the actual struggles to 
achieve the other two tasks. 

It does matter, but not much, where one got those values—from 
religion, humanism or even individualism in search of ego-identity. 
Our analysis will be carried out in the light of these tasks. 

It is therefore more important that we should carefully and sys- 
tematically study Gandhian strategy, techniques and approaches 
rather than try to sell a complete Gandhian model of social and 
economic development as, for example, some Gandhians believe 
was adumbrated in Hind Swaraj nearly sixty-five years ago. Hind 
Swaraj is a seminal book and can be compared with Marx’s Com- 
munist Manifesto. There is another similarity between the two 
books. Both are a kind of a Grand Conclusion; the details, logic 
and arguments, etc were worked out subsequently. This may also 
be considered as a point of weakness of these works. As explained 
elsewhere in this chapter, Gandhi was not a model- or system- 
builder in the sense we understand these terms in political science 
or economics today. From the early to the middle of the 20th 
century, Gandhi, like Marx, went through an evolutionary process 
of formulating his ideas and approaches, classifying, developing 
and correcting his views as he went along. The correct way to 
interpret Gandhi would be to follow the course of that evolution 
and take it to its logical end through a correct historical perspec- 
tive. Hind Swaraj was not a model of economic development. 
There is no evidence to show that in 1909 Gandhi had much 
knowledge of economics and whatever he said was highly tentative. 
Therefore it could not be taken as a blueprint for the future. Over 
the years interest in it was lost, until 1945 when Gandhi, in his 
dialogue with Nehru, said that he still stuck to the conceptual 
framework of Hind Swaraj while conceding to Nehru a number of 
points which clearly contradicted some of the elementary notions 
presented in that book. We shall show later why Gandhi thought 
it proper to reaffirm some of the basic concepts given in Hind 
Swaraj. 

It is important to understand the context in which Hind Swaraj 
was written. Gandhi’s political experience then was confined to the 
struggle against the white man’s repression of Indians and Africans 
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in South Africa and a limited contact with Indian politicians who 
had come under the more subtle and dangerous influence of British — 
education and way of life. There is no evidence to show that 
Gandhi had any worthwhile knowledge of economics, whether 
theoretical or practical. He was a lawyer who had gone through 
personal suffering for a social cause, whereas his ideas were in- 
fluenced by European philosophers and Indian religious writings. - 
The dominant passion in Gandhi in 1909 was patriotism and even 
the language used against the British in Hind Swaraj is unbeliev- 
ably harsh and often abusive. Judged by any standard, Hind 
Swaraj was not a blueprint for future India but simply an intense 
expression of patriotism on the one hand, and defence against the 
evils of Western civilization in the form it was being imposed on 
India on the other. 

In one respect the book is quite important. It is a seminal work 
which contains the seeds of development of some of Gandhi’s 
important and powerful ideas of a later day. In Hind Swaraj one 
finds the beginning of the discussion, somewhat unsophisticated 
though, on means and ends, nonviolence, passive resistance, Social 
reforms, the meaning of civilization, etc. One can clearly see the 
initial thrust of these ideas or concepts without a single one having 
been finally clinched. 

Gandhi's views on several subjects, other than those related to 
basic values, as mentioned in Hind Swaraj, underwent drastic 
changes in subsequent years. For example, Hind Swaraj revolved 
around the idea of Home Rule, of self-government and not of com- 
plete freedom. He was sympathetic to the moderates and the 
extremists alike. In later years he had to conduct a total fight 
against the former. He called the British parliament *'a sterile 
woman or a prostitute." He described journalists and newspaper- 
men as dishonest. But later on he never used these terms in any 
context whatever. 

In Hind Swaraj Gandhi picked up three categories of institutions 
for total and uncompromising condemnation—railways, lawyers 
and doctors—and called for their complete elimination from Indian 
society. To quote one example about doctors, Gandhi said, ‘‘The 
English have certainly effectively used the medical profession for 
holding us. . . .Doctors have almost unhinged us. Sometimes I think 
that quacks are better than highly equipped doctors. . . . Hospitals 
are institutions for propagating sin." Clearly, Gandhi did not hold 
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these views subsequently. In fact, when he returned to South 
Africa soon after Hind Swaraj was published, he insisted that 
Rustomjee, one of his compatriots who was in jail, should see a 
doctor. It should not surprise us if a modern reader feels shocked 
by Gandhi's views on doctors, lawyers, etc. But what is most sur- 
prising is that even Gandhians have failed to see the context of 
Gandhi and Hind Swaraj in and around 1909. 

The historical and contextual interpretation of Hind Swaraj 
would suggest that Gandhi was trying to fight the so-called white 
man's civilizing mission in India and other colonies, which meant 
fighting the danger of newly educated natives collaborating with 
and cringing before their foreign masters. The new educated classes 
consisting of doctors, teachers, lawyers and technicians had already 
accepted the superiority of European civilization. Gandhi's patrio- 
tism was deeply hurt when he saw the emerging elite as collabo- 
rationists on the one hand and exploiters of the masses on the 
other. He said, “My eyes water and my throat gets parched” at these 
conditions. These were the words of a patriot burning with new 
fire. | 

Most importantly, Hind Swaraj was an expression of Gandhi's 
consciousness about the main conflict between India and Britain. 
To Gandhi the conflict was between two civilizations and not 
merely between two countries. Once this conceptualization of Hind 
Swaraj is accepted, everything else falls into place. 

Gandhi himself was witnessing the crushing of Indian civiliza- 
tion by the new social patterns Britain was imposing on India 
from outside, and the exploitation of the people by old and new 
exploiters from within. That is why, on the one hand he asserted, 
with a great deal of overemphasis, that *'the Indian civilization is 
unquestionably the best" and said on the other that “‘my patrio- 
tism does not teach me that I am to allow people being crushed 
under the heels of Indian princes if only the English retire." He 
concluded by saying, ‘‘In order to restore India to its pristine con- 
ditions, we have to return to it. In our own civilization, there wil! 
naturally be progress, retrogression, reforms and reaction; but one 
effort is required, and that is to drive out Western civilization.” 

The introduction of machinery in India was both a symbol of 
the imposition of British civilization on India and a cause for the 
closing down of a number of Indian small-scale industries, leading 

to massive unemployment. However, while he condemned machi- 
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nery along with the railways, lawyers and doctors, he at once 
admitted the need of preserving the mills already set up by Indians. 
We shall return to this later. 

From the vantage point of history since 1909, one may argue 
that in Hind Swaraj Gandhi was throwing out the baby with the 
bathwater. This apparent illogicality was no more than a defence 
mechanism and an expression of his deep-seated fervour and urge 
to defend the best in Indian civilization against the cultural on- 
slaught from outside. One also finds in Hind Swaraj a great plea 
against luxury and ostentation, and for austere living. Therefore, 
when Gandhi defended Hind Swaraj in 1945— after forty years of 
its publication—it could only mean that Gandhi was still of the 
view that the conflict between Indian and European civilizations 
would be no less significant after India achieved independence than 
it was before. 

Therefore it would be a great mistake to revive, as some ortho- 
dox Gandhians are trying to, Hind Swaraj as a blueprint for new 
India. It would amount to negating much of what Gandhi said 
subsequently. In general, such a view would be anti-historical, 
anti-evolutionary and certainly anti-revolutionary. 

I shall take just one example to prove my point. I shall try to 
show how Gandhi's ideas evolved through experience from a 
highly simplistic view to more mature, sophisticated and relevant 
propositions. Secondly, since all this evolution and transformation 
had to be made consistent with his professed basic social and 
human values, he often seemed to be moving from one to the 
other, almost in a circle, which to many appeared as a contradic- 
tion. But this is not so. As will be shown Tater, it is one of the 
aspects of Gandhian methodology—that it is circular like most ` 
Hindu philosophies in which one has to return after whatever 
progress has been made to the basic values and principles of life. 

The example is that of Gandhi's approach to machinery. In 
Hind Swaraj he totally opposed the introduction of machinery of 
any kind, particularly in the villages, although he conceded that 
mills already established could not be closed. He was more speci- 
fic in his condemnation of machinery when applied or used in the 
production of cloth. He said, ‘‘India should wear no machine-made 
cloth, whether it came out of European mills or Indian mills." Not 
unnaturally, this stand then appeared to be a fundamental philoso- 
phic error, as was pointed out by Professor Delisle Burns, because 
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the spinning wheel was also a kind of a machine. But as is clear 
from Gandhi’s numerous writings of that period, his opposition to 
machinery could not be interpreted as his attitude to technology; 
it had a much more different and larger significance. One can read 
at least six different reasons for his opposition to machinery which 
were beyond its technological significance: 

1) He equated the application of machinery with the incursion 
of Western civilization into India. 

2) He saw in machinery the growth of materialism and the 
multiplication of insatiable wants which turned human beings into 
brutes. 

3) He anticipated in the introduction of machinery the evils of 
industrialization which we now easily recognize and daily ex- 
perience. 

4) He feared that machinery would create a gulf between the 
cities and the villages and tead to the exploitation of the latter. 

_ 5) On more than one occasion, he tried to identify the effects 
of machinery with the evils of capitalism. 

6) Above all, he strongly believed that if the masses had to be 
moved on a large scale, the instrument was khadi and not the 
goods produced by machines. The word khadi was used with a 
broader scope, involving all village handicrafts. 

Not unnaturally, therefore, since all these considerations re- 
mained valid with him, though with changing priorities, Gandhi 
allowed his views to be modified when h? found the opposite argu- 
ment convincing and in actual experience justifying modification. 
For example, several people were quick to point out to Gandhi 
that he ignored two aspects of machinery—the economies of scale, 
and division of labour. To both he had answers within the realm 
of his overall approach. 

He could have easily dismissed these questions by pointing out 
their inconsistency with his moral, ethical and humanist philoso- 
phy. But he did not do anything of the kind. On the contrary, he 
admitted the usefulness of machinery in many fields and came to 
accept it. First of all, he accepted the use of simple machinery for 
rural industrialization. **The revival of the village is possible only 
when it is no more exploited. Industrialization on a mass scale will 
necessarily lead to passive or active exploitation of the villagers 
. .. Therefore, we have to concentrate on the village being self- 
contained, manufacturing mainly for use. Provided this character 
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of village industrialization is maintained, there would be no objec- 
tion to the villagers using modern machines and tools that they 
can make and can afford to use. Only they should not be used as 
a means of exploitation of others." He also emphasized that this 
introduction of machinery must be accompanied by decentraliza- 
tion of industries. Indeed, he made the rather general proposition 
that, if industrial activity is decentralized as opposed to centralized 
mass production, he would not object to large industry. 

Even these views were modified later when he emphasized the 
importance of the spinning wheel in producing a high growth rate 
and more employment. He was obliged to state his views on the 
effects of large-scale industries. When asked by an economist 
whether he was against large-scale production, Gandhi replied, *'I 
never said that." When asked if he thought that cottage industries 
and big industries could be harmonized, he replied, ''Yes, if they 
are planned to help the villages. . . .What I am against is large- 
scale production of things that the villagers can produce without 
difficulty." In this connection he approvingly stated the case for 
setting up mills for producing sewing machines, but then added, 
“I am socialist enough to say that such factories should be nation- 
alized or state-controlled. They ought only to be working under 
the most attractive and ideal conditions, not for profit, but for the 
benefit of humanity, love taking the place of greed as the motive. 
It is an alteration in the conditions of labour that I want." 

Another modification made was in connection with the capital- 
labour ratio. He said he was not against machinery if it did not 
displace human labour. In his own words, **Machinery has its own 
place, it has come to stay. But it must not be allowed to displace 
human labour. ...What I object to is the craze for machinery. 
Men go on saving labour till thousands are without work and 
thrown on the streets to die of starvation. . . .Scientific truths and 
discoveries should, first, cease to be mere instruments of greed. 
Then labourers will not be overworked and machinery, instead of 
being a hindrance, will be a help. I am aiming not at the eradica- 
tion of machinery but its limitation." 

Many a socialist impressed upon Gandhi that industrialization 
without exploitation was possible and, as a support for that argu- 
ment, recited the example of the Soviet Union. Gandhi, who had 
not studied the Soviet system, replied, “An economic order in 
which production and distribution were controlled and regulated 
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by the state is a new experiment. How far it will ultimately succeed 
I do not know. If it were not based on force, I would dote on it.” . 
He was always faced with the argument about the need for mass 
production. Although he was not an economist, he had enough 
commonsense to say that ‘‘without simultaneous distribution on 
an equally mass scale, mass production can result only in a great 
world tragedy." (This was the lesson of the Great Depression.) 
Incidentally, our planners today, who are promising great progress 
in the production of goods of mass consumption in the fifth five- 
year plan, without simultaneous distribution on an equally mass 
scale, should see the fallacy of their approach. 

In the final stages, Gandhi himself had carried the discussion on 
machinery beyond the scope of khadi versus the cotton mill indus- 
try. Without the grand proviso that city civilization should not 
swamp the villages through industrialization, Gandhi said, “I do 
visualize electricity, ship-building, ironworks, machine-making and 
the like, existing side by side with the village crafts. But the order 
of dependence will be reversed. Hitherto, industrialization has been 
so planned as to destroy the village crafts.” 

Therefore, on more than one occasion, Gandhi specifically 
stated that he was not against machinery or industrialization but 
against the acquisitive spirit of modern industries. Most signi- 
ficantly, he distinguished between that role of machinery by which 
the European civilization was undermining and dominating Indian 
civilization, and the role which proved the inherent usefulness of 
machinery. The former was not acceptable to him at all and the 
latter, before being accepted, would have to satisfy some minimum 
conditions. For example, Gandhi was very concerned about the 
urban industrial culture corroding the simplicity of village life. 
That is why, like Mao, he wanted to reduce the difference between 
the cities and the villages. On more than one occasion he clarified 
his concept of village self-sufficiency by saying that he did not 
advocate the isolation of villages but emphasized the demora- 
lizing and dangerous effects of urban cultures dominating the 
villages. It does not require any great knowledge of economics to 
suggest that in countries of high population density, optimum 
utilization of local factor endowments cannot take place by im- 
planting sophisticated external technologies on a milieu that does 
not respond to those factor endowments. 

From statements made by Gandhi between 1909 and the middle 
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of the 1940s, one can clearly see that Gandhi was in no way 
dogmatic or absolutist but fully recognized the role of science and 
machinery when these did not conflict with his overall objectives 
of social philosophy and humanist values. Therefore, in 1945, 
when he impressed upon Nehru that what he stated in Hind Swaraj 
in 1909 was still valid, he was not being contradictory. He was 
putting man and machine together in a way that satisfied the basic 
human values on which alone he could construct a new society. 
The evolution of Gandhian ideas on machinery is also a full ex- 
pression of the consistency of Gandhian methodology. 

An attempt is made in this book to elaborate upon Gandhi's 
methodology and philosophy. Without comprehending the essen- 
tials of his approach, we are likely to distort him as indeed many 
have done before. The following few aspects of Gandhi's philoso- 
phy and methodology, that is, the Gandhian approach, seem to be 
very basic to understanding and revalidating Gandhi. 

First, Gandhi was not a system- or model-builder. He was 
essentially a pathfinder towards definite social and individual 
goals. To a model-builder or a structuralist, there must exist a 
precise and internally consistent relationship between the compo- 
nents of the model. Most models of social reconstruction are func- 
tion-oriented and often value-neutral. This was alien to Gandhi’s 
methods. What was important for him as a pathfinder was the 
right path and its maximum, though not absolute, consistency with 
the goals. Both were equally important. To adopta path without 
a goal was an exercise in a vacuum and a goal without the right 
path could degenerate into an anti-goal. 

However, on one thing there need be no confusion. If there was 
anything with which Gandhi was completely out of sympathy, it 
was capitalism. His original opposition to capitalism flowed from 
his equating it with Western civilization and the imperialist forms 
it took in its external relations. Subsequently, he opposed capita- 
lism for domestic reasons also. He feared the same kind of model 
overtaking Indian civilization. More importantly, he saw modern 
capitalism becoming an instrument for perpetuating the exploitation 
that already existed in Indian society. Therefore, there is no point 
in debating much about Gandhi's idea about capitalism. For him 
capitalism was an evil in which were compounded all the evils of 
the past and the present. What was to replace it and how were the 
crucial questions. 
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Secondly, Gandhian philosophy was comprehensive and not 
partial. For Gandhi, rationalism, idealism and similar philosophies 
were weak and partial and hence unacceptable. For him, the heart, 
the intellect and soul were three essential components of man and 
any philosophy which ignored even one aspect was defective. On 
this he came into clash with many other eminent Indians. 

For example, except for apparent differences, Tagore and Gandhi 
= held the same view that marked a break with the three trends that 
developed in the century before. These trends were: 

1) Those who believed that Hinduism and with that the entire 
Indian tradition were finished. 

2) Those who, like Arya Samajists, defended it in its pristine 
form. 

3) Those who thought that Indian tradition and Westernism 
could be adapted to one another. 

It was this third group which produced the new crop of intellec- 
tuals who wanted to ride two horses simultaneously and who 
finally accepted the superiority of the West. Both Gandhi and 
Tagore spoke against this third trend. According to C.F. Andrews, 
Gandhi did not belong to any of these three groups and that he 
seemed remarkably unaware of the issues which had exercised the 
earlier reformers so strongly.? One cannot easily find evidence for 
or against this assessment made in 1927, but Gandhi’s total opposi- 
tion to the third trend suggests that he knew it very well. Tagore 
especially comes in here because Bengal gave the lead in it. Both 
Tagore and Gandhi believed that ''all truth concerning the physi- 
cal universe which did not take man as a primary point of refer- 
ence was false.” According to Tagore, ‘‘What we call truth lies 
in the rational harmony between the subjective and objective 
aspects of reality, both of which belong to the super-personal man 
. . . -If there be any truth absolutely unrelated to humanity, then 
for us it is absolutely non-existing."" Einstein agreed with Gandhi 
and not with Tagore. Gandhi did not speak of “‘super-personal 
man" but clearly stated that ‘‘a science to be science must afford 
the fullest scope for satisfying the hunger of body, mind and 


5C.F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, London, 1929, p. 127. 
9David L. Gosberg, op. cit., p. 58. 
"Rabindranath Tagore, The Religion of Man, London, 1931, p. 224. 
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soul."* For Gandhi, pure rationalism was neither scientific nor 
human. He said, ‘‘Rationalists are admirable beings, but rational- 
ism can be a hideous monster when it claims omnipotence for | 
itself."* 
Third, the Gandhian road, path or progress towards the goal | 
was neither linear nor pyramidical. His concept of social progress, 
following the general view of Indian philosophy, was one of ever- 
expanding unbroken concentric or oceanic circles. Gandhi was | 
often bombarded with questions about the structure of the future - 
Indian society but, like Marx, he did not dilate upon the structure 
of future societies. Although he had developed the habit of answer- 
ing every question, whether personal, social or political, put to 
him, he was diffident in talking about the future Indian society - 
except in terms of the value system on which it would have to be | 
based. On one or two occasions, when he was pressed hard to - 
answer it, he rather expounded more specifically his overall 
approach. For example, he wrote in the Harijan of 28 July 1946: 


In this structure composed of innumerable villages, there will be 
ever-widening, never ascending circles. Life will not be a pyramid 
with the apex sustained by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic 
circle whose centre will be the individual always ready to perish 
for the village, the latter ready to perish for the circle of villages, 
till at last the whole becomes one life composed of individuals, - 
never aggressive in their arrogance but ever humble, sharing the — 
majesty of the oceanic circle of which they are integral units. : 

Therefore, the outermost circumference will not wield power — 
to crush the inner circle but will give strength to all within and | 
derive its own strength from it. I may be taunted with the retort d 
that this is all utopian and, therefore, not worth a single - 
thought. If Euclid's point, though incapable of being drawn by ` 
human agency, has an imperishable value, my picture has its 3 
own for mankind to live. Let India live for this true picture of E 


what we want, beforé we can have something approaching it. F 


Therefore, judged by the evolution of Gandhi's ideas and his 
overall methodology and philosophy, the revalidation of Hind . 


SQuoted by D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, New Delhi, 1952, p. 119. 
?Young India, 14 October, 1926. 
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Swaraj in 1945 had a definite meaning. For any other meaning, 
the aforementioned quotation must be read along with several 
others. The main thrust of that book was the emphasis it laid on 
the continuous struggle between Indian and European civilizations. 
That struggle was not to end with the achievement of formal in- 
dependence but was to begin really when India started restructur- 
ing itself. Those who follow a linear or pyramidical approach are 
likely to find contradictions in Gandhi. But in terms of Gandhi's 
own approach, there were no such contradictions. Things that 
remained on one or the other circle were relevant. Those that got 
off the circles were of no relevance. Indeed, Gandhi answered this 
charge of falling into contradictions by saying, “I am not at al 
concerned with appearing to be inconsistent. In my search after 
truth, I have discarded many ideas and learnt many things... . 
When anybody finds any inconsistency between two writings of 
mine, if he has still faith in my sanity, he would do well to choose 
the later of the two on the same subject." This statement admir- 
ably explains the point that was made earlier on in this chapter. 
In this connection, the most significant concept that is relevant 
to revalidating Gandhi is that which went by the name “Swadeshi.” 
A modern name for it would be *'self-reliance" or “economic inde- 
pendence." The new spirit of Swadeshi, not in form, such as khadi, 
but in essence, implies a positive force to fight neo-colonialism 
which is having an increasing grip over the Indian economy and 
society. Swadeshi is not merely an economic concept. It is also 
a political concept. The cultural onslaught from the West during 
the last thirty years has brought about a kind of social frag- 
mentation in this country to which there seems no other answer 
except the revival of Swadeshi all over again. The British were able 
to exploit this country, take away its resources and subjugate our 
physical selves, but they were not able to buy our minds. Today we 
find that the cultural and technological imperialism of the West, 
as also of the East, has completely enslaved the Indian mind. There 
is very little left of pride in Indianness, rot to speak of Indian civi- 
lization. Instead, there is a new crop of “Yogis,” purveying all 
kinds of escapism into a pseudo-spirituality to which the corrupt 
Westernized elite is easily attracted. Swadeshi was the first and last 
message of Gandhi; everything else was secondary. That is why 
Hind Swaraj, which apparently contained a rather primitive view 
of things, is even more relevant in 1978 than it was at any time 
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before. If this interpretation is accepted then it is fully consistent 
with Gandhi's overall philosophy and strategy. 

Again, as stated earlier, Gandhi was a politician par excellence. 
It would be no exaggeration to say that there was not a single 
moment of his life when he was not acting as a politician. There was 
nothing apolitical about him. The primacy of politics ran through 
all his actions. Thus, as such, he was a man acutely conscious of poli- 
tical power. That is why, for him, nonviolence was truly an attri- 
bute of and an injunction for the powerful and not for the weak. 

Such eminent Gandhians as Vinoba Bhave, and dedicated orga- 
nizations like the Sarva Seva Sangh, Gandhi Peace Foundation 
and Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, have totally missed the point that for 
Gandhi all constructive activity, however good in itself, was a poli- 
tical instrument. Indeed, constructive work was necessary to pre- 
vent the national movement from degenerating into destructive 
populism, of which we have had a taste in recent years. Masses 
can be easily exploited with high-sounding slogans by all kinds of 
demagogues and charlatans. Constructive work was the winnowing- 
machine which separated the wheat from the chaff, good leaders 
from the bad. It may be very difficult to be a Gandhian politician 
today, but it is absolutely necessary to revalidate Gandhi! 

However, the point of departure between him and other politi- 
cians was that for Gandhi politics and political power were value- 
oriented, both in personal life and group action. To him distribution 
of political power was as important as its accumulation. His whole 
theory of economic decentralization was designed to bring about a 
proper distribution of political power. He was not against state 
power but insisted on much greater dedication, personal austerity 
and exemplary behaviour on the part of those who wielded state 
power. For example, in respect of his trusteeship concept, when it 
was pointed out that the trustees may not behave like good trus- 
tees, he answered by saying that the takeover by the state was the 
next logical step. 

At least one thing that was common between the Marxian and 
Gandhian approaches was their attempt to integrate the elite with 
the masses. Although originally the elitist theories of history were 
evolved to counteract Marx, in actual practice the communist 
leadership became highly elitist in character. A few modern Marx- 
ist sociologists have done enough work to combine the elite 
theory with classical Marxism. It is universally accepted that class 
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formations up to a critical level are a necessary though not a suffi- 
cient condition for a revolution to take place. It is the revolution- 
ary quality of the leadership that determines the success of a 
revolution. Indeed, all successful Marxist revolutions of the 20th 
century show that they did not fully correspond to the classical 
Marxian model. If there is this quality and a conscious elite, revo- 
lution can take place even somewhat but not entirely below the 
critical level of class formation. On the other hand, modern capita- 
list society fully corresponds to Marxian class formation but the 
chances of revolution are receding every day because the right kind 
of elite is not emerging. 

To Gandhi also the quality of the elite was as much important 
as the awakening of the masses. But in contrast to the Marxists he 
insisted that all those human values which any final mode was to 
embody must be generated now and constantly practised by the 
elite, subject to the limitations of the then prevailing system. He 
not only advocated but himself practised a constant dynamic ad- 
justment for those values with whatever struggle he was carrying 
on against the existing system. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
to be a Gandhian revolutionary is much more difficult than to be 
a Marxist revolutionary. 

Godse killed Gandhi in body but his colleagues and successors 
killed his spirit and all that he stood for. It is not within the scope 
of this book to show how Gandhi was betrayed by his erstwhile 
colleagues and heirs. However, what must be pointed out is that 
no matter what model of economic development is chosen for India, 
it cannot succeed without the elite embodying in themselves Gan- 
dhian revolutionary techniques. Within thirty years the corruption 
of the governing and non-governing elite in India has reached such 
monstrous proportions that there is a serious threat to the disinte- 
gration of society. Corrupt’ n is writ large on the faces of politi- 
cians, businessmen, bureaucrats and social workers, and those who 
call themselves revolutionaries. There can be no genuine struggle 
for the defence and restructuring of Indian society if the elite does 
not incorporate in its daily conduct those values which Gandhi 
insisted upon. The main instrument of elite corruption in India is 
the great emphasis on consumption-oriented policies and plans. 
The demonstrative effect of conspicuous consumption does not 
merely come from external sources. It also evolves within and as 
such is more dangerous. An elite which is not austere in its living 
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cannot enjoy legitimacy with the masses. That part of our indust- 
rialization which was designed to satisfy the consumption demands 
of the elite and the middle classes, and against which Gandhi had 
warned on numerous occasions, has now become a barrier to fur- 
ther development. No social reformer or revolutionary or Gandhian 
can hope to make any headway unless political ideas and action 
are combined with personal austerity. 

Also, Gandhi was a man of conflict and not of consensus and as 
such his approach was revolutionary. Since he was a religious man 
and believed firmly in nonviolence, both as personal philosophy 
and social necessity, he insisted on the sanctity and dignity of hu- 
man life being preserved at each stage of the revolution. As such 
his tactical line was to use both mass political pressure and persua- 
sion against the opponents. Gandhi had seen how revolutions had 
devoured their own children and often defeated their purpose. But, 
like all genuine revolutionaries, he was uncompromising in his op- 
position to all kinds of exploitation or suppression by force and 
hence could not condone either. 

Marxists have often unjustifiably accused Gandhi of trying to 
defend the interests of the propertied classes. There is not 4 single 
statement in Gandhi's work where he can be shown to have defend- 
ed the right to property in the capitalist sense of the word. Indeed, 
there are numerous occasions on which Gandhi had said that 
nobody has any right to hold property beyond what is needed for 
minimum human needs. 

More importantly, it was Gandhi's concentration on the Hari- 
jans, the rural proletariat and sub-proletariat as a class that consti- 
tuted his revolutionary mass line. By contrast, the communists 
devoted their attention to the urban proletariat only, which was 
numerically insignificant, and thus bypassed the main revolution- 
ary class. The greatest revolutionary innovation made by Gandhi 
was to choose a class which had not merely economic attributes 
of the proletariat and sub-proletariat but also the social and cul- 
tural attributes that are far more significant in an undifferentiated 
society. 

Despite the fact that the then prevailing general economic stag- 
nation did not permit any immediate amelioration in the economic 
conditions of Harijans, Gandhi made them raise their head in 
pride and self-confidence; and by making their lot the focus of 
political agitation and future Indian social and political develop- 
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ment, he prepared them to fight for their economic and social 
rights. But the system that came to establish itself in independent 
India has beaten the Harijans back to the position which existed 
before Gandhi came on the scene, except for a few minor conces- 
sions here and there. Today, Harijans are beaten up, burnt, their 
women raped, their property confiscated, and all the laws of the 
state are unable to protect them. Any revival or revalidation of 
Gandhi would require the beginning once again of the same kind 
of struggle and conflict that Gandhi initiated. This task has be- 
come more formidable today. The ranks of Harijans are being 
swelled by a vast army of non-Harijan sub-proletariats in the cities 
and towns. In other words, 40 to 50 per cent of the population 
which lives below the poverty line constitutes the Harijans of today. 
There can be no genuine restructuring of society unless one takes 
not merely their interest into account but also involves them in the 
struggle against their oppressors. Not only has the Nehruvian 
consensus failed; no other consensus is likely to succeed. A new 
revolutionary conflict method has to be evolved and by evolving 
that alone can we revalidate Gandhi. 

Gandhi built no macro-social model. His system of values and 
beliefs was relativistic. He was a deeply religious man but not a 
religious leader as some Western commentators tried to paint hirn. 
He had never shown any enduring interest in theological or meta- 
physical issues. However, his approach was most manifestly ethical, 
and through this he tried to teach the Indian elite that unless they 
imbibed in themselves the spirit of sacrifice and austerity they 
would have no legitimacy in the eyes of the masses, nor would they 
be able to deliver the goods. He certainly had his personal creeds 
and ethical values, openly professed them and often gave them 
political content. But he never tried to impose them on -anybody 
else. He wanted to demonstrate the superiority of his methods 
over those of others but the final choice was each one's own. In 
fact, he insisted that everyone should follow his own methods and 
conscience. Maurice Jones, while contrasting Gandhi with T.H. 
Green, wrote: 


Gandhi, on the other hand—and contrary to much popular 
opinion—seems to have had little intellectual interest in or capa- 
city for handling religious and metaphysical ideas. Religion is 
supposed to have played a great part in his life. Yet his attach- 
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ment to religion is limited. First and fundamentally, religion is 
for him identified with ethics rather than theology or metaphy- 
sics; except his ethical teachings, it occupies in his thought the 
space of a preface to be hurriedly passed over. . . .The two words 
which Gandhi most often used to indicate God were Truth and 
Love, words which even if they do not belong exclusively to the 
sphere of ethics, at least make easy the transition into it... .It 
is this ethical emphasis in his lack of developed doctrinal system 
which enabled Gandhi to remain throughout an eclectic in reli- 
gions. 


Almost all of Gandhi's major concepts and methods of struggle 
such as Satyagraha, civil disobedience, non-cooperation, nonvio- 
lence, etc were relativistic, dialectical or, at a high level of abstrac- 
tion, ontological. None of them was an absolutist concept and that 
is why Gandhi never felt embarrassed or found it difficult to bring 
about a consistency between his concepts and reality. Surprisingly, 
Nehru, who knew Gandhi better than others, made the mistake of 
rendering his own concepts absolutist. Panchsheel, nonalignment, 
world peace, negotiations as the only method of settling interna- 
tional issues, etc were framed in such a way that at one time or 
another, when they were found to be inconsistent. with the pursuit 
of India's national interests, Nehru's position became indefensible. 
He was most viciously attacked by Western scholars and politicians 
when he liberated Goa by force. Gandhi, on the other hand, deri- 
ved the conceptualization of his ideas through action. That is why 
he once said that ‘“‘the test of truth lies in action." Writing in the 
Harijan of 19 September 1939, Gandhi said, ‘‘At the time of writing 
I never think of what I said before. My aim is not to be consistent 
with truth as it may be present to me at a given moment. The 
result is that I have grown from truth to truth; I have saved my 
memory an undue strain.” 

Therefore, it would be totally unfair to judge and analyze Gandhi 
through some absolutist concepts or ideas. For him truth was also 
not black and white or fixed for all time. Joan V. Bondurant was 
of the opinion that Gandhi “‘used the traditional" but only *'to 
promote the novel." She adds: 


In Gandhi the whole emphasis is on the very process by which 
a conflict is to be resolved. There is no absolute truth which is 
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the end towards which all move and which gives the process 
meaning; rather the process of nonviolence is itself an end as 
well as means, it permits emergence of relative truth in terms of 
substantial human needs, but we cannot say with certainty what 
shape the solutions will take. 


Revolution means a purposive change which is extensive, rapid 
and abrupt. Generally it is the abruptness of the change that de- 
termines the success or failure of a revolution, if other conditions 
are satisfied. Therefore, a good revolutionary knows the limits of 
his revolution and Gandhi, as a good revolutionary, knew the most 
serious limitations that were then placed upon the Indian revolu- 
tion. No genuine revolutionary follows stereotypes of others and 
as such Gandhi had also evolved his own strategies, ideologies and 
techniques. For example, his main contribution to the general tech- 
niques of revolution was the theory and practice of nonviolence. 
There has been no dearth of good and bad revolutionaries reared 
in or influenceG by Western traditions who considered Gandhian 
nonviolence as inconsistent with the violent and revolutionary 
overthrow of the capitalist system. But no one has been able to 
define the conditions under which revolutionary violence must in- 
evitably succeed. Gandhi, however, was able to state unmistakably 
the conditions under which nonviolent revolution can and must 
succeed. Hence his overwhelming preference for nonviolent revolu- 
tion. 

It is often made out that Gandhi was dogmatic about nonvio- 
lence. There is enough evidence to show that he was not, particu- 
larly when it came to the territorial defence of this country against 
foreign aggression, as, for example, India faced from Pakistan 
soon after independence. There is another, more telling, piece of 
evidence which has remained suppressed so far because it did not 
reflect favourably on Gandhi's successors. Everyone knows that 
Gandhi opposed the partition of India. At one of the Congress 
Working Committee meetings held before partition, Nehru, Patel 
and Azad feared that rivers of blood would flow if the scheme of 
partition was not accepted. To this Gandhi replied that he would 
prefer rivers of blood to flow rather than have the country parti- 
tioned. It was one of those choices beween cowardice and violence 
on which Gandhi had definitely stated his views. To Gandhi, ac- 
ceptance of partition was an act of national cowardice. Besides, as 
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we know, partition solved no problem and rivers of blood did 
flow anyway. In faet, partition cut short the revolutionary processes 
of true independence that Gandhi had done so much to start and 
expand. 

In this connection one cannot leave out an assessment of the 
Chauri Chaura incident of 1921. Many radicals and revolutionaries 
in India were taken aback when Gandhi withdrew the Chauri 
Chaura movement on grounds of some violent acts on the part of 
the masses. There has been considerable debate on that incident. 
There are two ways of looking at it. Both are equally important 
and are not mutually exclusive. One is to debate the validity and 
effectiveness of nonviolent methods. This can be a subject of 
endless debate and evidence can be cited on both sides. Gandhi was 
not an absolutist and had on numerous occasions mentioned cases 
where he would condone or even prefer violence. No one can say 
with certainty that Gandhi would have withdrawn the movement 
if he had been sure that the objective was at hand. He had to 
weigh the uncertainty of the objective against the violence that 
would flow from the failure of the objective. Therefore, the second 
explanation—that he feared that the threat of even more serious 
violent suppression of the people, who were still largely disorgani- 
zed, would ensue and thus withdrew the movement—is more 
logical. At the same time, by withdrawing the movement after 
Chauri Chaura, he laid the foundation for a more broad-based 
nonviolent struggle against which the British were helpless. Gandhi 
was a farsighted man and knew the limits of violence as also of its 
negative role when the objective required a long, hard struggle. 
For example, he was sure of the negative role of terrorist activity 
and thus denounced it. But he did not denounce Tilak’s violent 
approach to achieve Swaraj. He only differed from it to prove the 
superiority of his own methods. 

It is better to quote what Gandhi himself had said as late as 1942 
while speaking at the AICC session in Wardha: 


Ahimsa with me is a creed, the breath of my life, but it is never 
as a creed that I placed it before India, or for the matter of that 
before anyone except in casual, informal talks. I placed it before 
the Congress as a political method, to be employed for the 
solution of political questions. It may be it is a novel me- 
thod, but does not on that account lose its political charactér. . . . 
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As a political method, it can always be changed, modified, al- 
tered, even given up in preference for another. . . .If I have car- 
ried the Congress with me all these years, it is in my capacity as 
a politician. It is hardly fair to describe my method as religious 
because it is new. 


No true revolutionary, Marxist, anarchist or of any other brand, 
really loves violence. Gandhi not only believed that nonviolence 
was a better technique but he also knew the difficulties of creating 
a situation of violent revolution in India. India was ruled by the 
cleverest of all the colonial powers with massive coercive force at 
its disposal. The masses who had been submerged in utter ignorance 
and passivity for centuries could not be quickly organized into a 
violent revolutionary force. Besides, there was no sharp class for- 
mation in Indian society on account of its prolonged and deep- 
rooted economic stagnation and backwardness. The servile tenden- 
cies of the business, the landed and the middle classes were the 
biggest barrier in the way of mass mobilization. 

Ever since Marxists opted for a peaceful method of transition to 
socialism, they have been hard put to deny the relevance of 
Gandhi’s nonviolence. For more than half a century they doggedly 
opposed it. Their new interpretation, as given by Barrington Moore, 
is that Gandhi’s nonviolence was a method to provide linkages 
between the bourgeoisie and the peasantry. This interpretation, like 
many others, remains suspect. By 1920, when Gandhi transformed 
the Congress into a mass movement, the Indian bourgeoisie by 
and large had assumed a totally collaborationist role. It was one 
of Gandhi’s remarkable contributions that whereas in every other 
colonial country the business classes sided with the colonial power, 
in India they were successfully disoriented from the colonial mas- 
ters. Nonviolence had some role to play in this achievement. 

The supreme task before Gandhi was how to prevent the nation 
from getting divided against itself in its fight for independence aga- 
inst British imperialism, and how to awaken and involve the masses 
in that movement. Without mass involvement there could be no 
genuine movement for freedom, nor could involvement become a 
legitimate and massive force unless there was a real struggle against 
the exploiting classes within Indian society itself. He therefore had 
to evolve techniques which satisfied these two needs of the situa- 
tion. It was for his overall approach of bringing about fusion bet- 
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ween the elite and the masses that he had to create techniques and 
suggest policies which fitted into the great imperative of freedom. 

There has been considerable debate in this country about the na- 
ture and effectiveness of techniques such as Satyagraha, fasting 
and civil disobedience, both individual and collective. But there 
has been little debate to show how his approach to the problems 
of dependent India was more in the nature of 4 strategy for free- 
dom than a model for a future India. The main fault of Gandhian 
orthodoxy has been to cull out of Gandhi’s economic and other 
writings a specific model for a future society. They seem to forget 
that Gandhi’s ideas, strategies and techniques, including the ideas 
of constructive work, were a part of the strategy of opposition. 
Whatever reconstruction was thought of was to strengthen the op- 
position against foreign rule and its Indian exploiters, Those ideas 
could not be mechanically applied to the situation in which the 
Indian National Congress moved from total opposition to becoming 
the governing elite of India. 


Acharya Kripalani thus sums up Gandhi's revolutionary charac- 
ter: 


Gandhi, apart from his moral and spiritual greatness, was a 
social and political revolutionary of insight and judgment... . 
Like a good revolutionary, Gandhi, in various ways, brought 
into the struggle and his constructive scheme the mass of the 
population. He had also the revolutionary sense of urgency coup- 
led with the virtue of patient waiting for long periods till a suit- 
able opportunity presented itself. Again, like a good revolutionary, 
he had his hand upon the pulse of the people. He knew their 
heartbeats. He took advantage of every rise in their political 
tempo. He knew where to give battle and where to retreat, and 
when to lie low, what challenge to accept and which to ignore. 
He valued men and women, apart from his moral preferences, 


from the viewpoint of the central theme of his life, the Indian 
revolution. 


However, it is not enough to prove that Gandhi was a revolu- 
tionary. The real question is whether his revolutionary techniques, 
as they were enjoined upon his evolutionary value system, have 
relevance today? There are no formulae in Gandhiism, as Gandhi 
never had a systematic model. Never did Gandhi assure the suc- 
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cess of his methods in a short period. Anyone, Gandhian or other- 
wise, expecting Gandhiism to yield a quick solution to the numerous 
problems of the India of today will be sadly mistaken in believing 
so. There are no short-cuts to revolution. Gandhian revolution is 
going to be as long-drawn as any other, depending upon the qua- 
lity of the elite. Today it is easier to become a Marxist than a 
Gandhian. One thing that Gandhi always insisted upon was that 
unless individuals or groups embodied in themselves the values 
they professed, there could be no.legitimacy for the social change 
that they desired. The degeneration of Congressmen and commu- 
nists alike in their becoming tailists, is bitter testimony to the truth 
of Gandhi's approach. One can withdraw from politics and practise 
values as best as one can, but the real quality of a man comes out 
when he is combining those values with the struggle for political 
power. No man was more conscious than Gandhi of the role of 
power and its uses. For him, corruption lay not only in those who 
were in power and misused it, but also in the weak who submitted 
to it. 

It would be the worst distortion of Gandhi to say that he wanted 
to return to a primitive society with a human face. For him, non- 
consumption-oriented development, practise in one's own belief 
system, constructive work, Satyagraha, etc were all instruments of 
revolutionary-elite formation. The masses anyway had to wait for 
decades before they could have even the necessaries of life, not to 
speak of comforts. To Gandhi then, as it is to us today, the pro- 
blem was of an elite which had lost its historical role. In other 
words, Gandhi worked with and towards a value system and left 
the future social structure to be determined by future generations, 
Whereas Marxists put total faith in the blind forces of history, ir- 
respective of the question of minimizing the cost of progress and 
avoiding the debasement of human values. Gandhi was prepared 
to go along with historical forces but insisted on defending human 
values at each stage of the struggle and minimizing the human cost 
so that the end product did not turn out to be something very dif- 
ferent from what it was intended to be. 

Gandhi had not studied Marx until 1944 and it is therefore 
unfair to draw a comparison. But there is enough evidence to show 
that Marxian and Gandhian methods ran and still run parallel to 
each other. Both are revolutionary methods. On the other hand, 
despite the great influence on him of numerous Western thinkers, 
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Gandhi was totally out of sympathy with the capitalist industrialist 
system. Often it appeared that he was not only against capitalism 
but also against industrialization. But, as we have shown, this was 
not so. In a nutshell, Gandhi was trying to find a revolutionary 
path which was both non-proletarian and non-capitalist. His entire 
emphasis. on decentralization and the preservation of human values 
was designed to avoid the alienation of man from man and from 
his environment. 

It is all very well to say that Gandhi had been increasingly reva- 
lidated and that all the alternatives that have been experimented 
within India have failed. The question is, how to turn to Gandhiism 
in practice? It is inconceivable that any component of the Indian 
power elite—politicians, businessmen and b reaucrats—can dedi- 
cate itself to Gandhi; it will lose its power in the mad rush of the 
current struggle for distribution and grabbing of power. Gandhi’s 
revalidation will have to come through political groups outside the 
governing power elite. Action will have to emanate from the non- 
governing elite, including professional Gandhians. This action will 
have to take a political form at some stage, for it must not be for- 
gotten that Gandhi was not merely a man of values, he was also a 
consummate politician. The way he managed the Congress Party in 
the national freedom movement remains one of the most remark- 
able phenomena of political engineering and leadership. 

Professional Gandhians may have to their credit simplicity of 
living as muc. as devotion to Gandhian ideology, but they seem to 
ignore Gandhi in two vital aspects. First, by keeping aloof from 
politics they are violating the elite-mass dynamics through which 
alone new struggles can be carried on. Non-politics is non-revolu- 
tionary and anti-Gandhian; indeed it is the most reactionary atti- 
tude which, indeed, the power elite is prepared to support and even 
finance. Such a posture, adopted in Gandhi’s name, would suit the 
ruling elite of this country in its business of exploiting the people. 
Secondly, the failure of Gandhians to further develop Gandhian 
thought and practices to meet the requirements of a changing 
society and the emergence of new forces is also anti-Gandhian. 
Gandhi's main thrust was to bring about a constant dynamic ad- 
justment with new forces and new questions of life. To revalidate 
Gandhi by suggesting that Hind Swaraj was his blueprint for 
India's social reconstruction or that khadi means Swadeshi is total- 
ly anti-Gandhian in spirit. Its revalidation, as suggested earlier, lay 
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elsewhere. Not only had Gandhi himself moved much further away 
from Hind Swaraj —the first ripple as one may call it—in the pro- 
cess of his own evolution, but gave new adaptations and new rele- 
vance to his earlier views at each stage. | 

The Indian power elite is one of the cleverest in the world, and 
to fight it with Gandhian methods is not going to be very easy. 
The new tendencies of the elite to become collaborationist with 
foreign culture and capital is the biggest danger that the country 
faces. The same had its international counterpart, which found ex- 
pression in the form of black money, corruption, dishonesty and 
political blackmail. Gandhi fired his first shot in the form of Hind 
Swaraj which raised the banner against the most subtle subjugation 
of India by foreign culture, politics, capital and institutions. The 
neo-Gandhians, as one may call those who are prepared to reini- 
tiate Gandhiism, will have to begin the struggle against the neo- 
colonialism of the West, the social and mandarin imperialism of 
the East and, above all, the internal exploitation of the masses by 
the elite, without succumbing to chauvinism or authoritarianism. 
Gandhi was more sensitive to the danger of his nationalism becom- 
ing chauvinistic because it would then degenerate into fascism. That 
is why he constantly emphasized not merely individual values but 
universalization of his experiment, That is the lesson and relevance 
of Hind Swaraj today. 

In this chapter I have attempted to put very briefly Gandhi and 
his approaches in an historical perspe:tive. It will take many 
volumes to discuss in detail each of his ideas or approaches. What 
I have done in subsequent chapters is to take up a few of his 
major ideas and offer analyses and explanations for their relevance 
and validity in the contemporary Indian and global situation and 
for the future as well. 


Chapter 2 


Towards Understanding Gandhi 


Mahatma Gandhi has been hailed as a prophet but has seldom been 
properly understood. We Indians, the inheritors of Gandhian 
tradition, have eulogized, romanticized and mythologized Gandhi 
but never properly conceptualized him. Gandhi himself did not 
leave behind definitive concepts but did delineate a path of 
discovering true concepts and action. But with each year that passed 
after his death, we drifted further away from the path chartered 
by him. Indeed, if there is any single major thinker in the world 
who has remained totally unconceptualized and who has yet remai- 
ned immensely popular to this day, it is Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi. Worse still, the very components of the Indian social and 
economic structure against which Gandhi relentlessly struggled 
have made an ever deeper thrust into Indian society. When he 
came on the scene the Indian people were suffering from a massive 
sense of inferiority, vulnerability, self-denigration, fear, etc, and 
he developed and taught them techniques to fight these inner 
monsters. Somewhere in our race for the so-called modernization 
of values through a mixed Marxian-hberal model, we lost those 
techniques. Only now are there some signs that the light of that 
questioning spirit that could shame the sun and was extinguished 
by an assassin’s hand may be lit again. 

Now we have been awakened rudely from home-grown ignorance 
and failure of the heady Marxian-liberal mixture by a new interest 
in Gandhi abroad. This interest in him has emerged from three 
sources. First, the developed capitalist world has reached a point 
of crisis precisely because its massive technological and economic 
growth has created a gap between this growth on the one hand 
and the organizational and value system on the other. Besides, the 
crisis of pollution of the environment has spotlighted the dangers of 
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the destruction of the balance between man and his ecological system 
on the other. A widespread environmental movement has grown 
in these countries which openly advocates a zero growth rate. 

Secondly, in communist countries the massive accumulation of 
political and economic power in the hands of the state—indeed in 
the hands of a small minority—is reducing vast populations to 
sub-human levels, even if well fed. Whereas the developed capitalist 
world faces problems of great economic inequalities, social 
morbidity and alienation, the communist world faces the problem 
of the most cruelly unequal distribution of political power. Marxists 
rejected Gandhi long ago by reading him the wrong way just as, 
according to the best known Marxist, Louis Althusser, they in- 
nocently read Das Kapital upside down. However, some Marxists 
are attempting to blend Gandhi and Marx while others are trying 
to find similarities between Maoist and Gandhian methods, though 
yet quite unsuccessfully. 

Thirdly, it is the gross poverty, absence of development, external 
threats to their independence, decline in democratic spirit and 
total frustration of the Third World countries which have contri- 
buted most to the revival of interest in Gandhi. The so-called 
development decades have turned out to be decades of non- 
development and increased poverty. Today, more people live 
below the poverty line in the the Third World than they did at 
any time before. All that, the Third World is being told, is to 
have an employment-oriented development strategy; as if such a 
strategy can be deployed with more powerful counter-strategies 
also remaining in force. Unfortunately, those who are expecting 
the crisis of this or that system are not those who are experienc- 
ing it. They are preaching enlightenment without practising it, 
whereas Gandhi practised what he preached and that is why he is 
attracting attention now. Within India a lot more people are reach- 
ing out for Gandhi in order to find themselves. 

However, despite this three-fold crisis of the global system which 
has prompted interest in Gandhi, there is yet no attempt to present 
Gandhi systematically. Gandhi himself was not a system-builder. 
He was not even a philosopher in the traditional sense. But he 
developed a total approach to man and his problems as he went 
along. It is neither fair to him nor is it rewarding for us to slice 
his approach and to adduce it in support of one or the other 
programme. In this chapter, what is proposed is an exercise to 
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show a certain consistency and relevance in his approach. 

There are two essential questions about Gandhi's overall 
approach which must be kept constantly in mind. First, what is it 
that he rejected in contemporary philosophies, theories and prac- 
tices? And, secondly, what did he put forward as positive proposi- 
tions, hypotheses, concepts and guides to action? These two 
questions constitute the bases of Gandhian dialectics. There was 
no part of social structure which he wanted to pull down without 
suggesting an alternative. There was no philosophy he would reject 
without propounding an alternative one. He would not recommend 
the elimination of any group interest unless he could also provide 
a replacement or a larger grouping in which it could be merged. 
Therefore, in contradistinction from other philosophies, it is 
absolutely necessary in the study of Gandhi to state very clearly 
what he rejected as a way or approach to social transformation. 

First, Gandhi rejected all positivist theories and philosophies. His 
was an unadulterated normative approach. A cause and effect 
relation or response function by itself cannot be justified either to 
become a matter of policy or to give directions of policy, because 
as such it is value-neutral. À normative approach first insists on 
values which the society has accepted and then tries to improve, 
reject or modify any existing positivist relations. Most positivist 
theories are based on some kind of prevailing correlations which 
are not only often unjustly justified in themselves but also bec me 
the bases for policies. This was not acceptable to Gandhi. All 
correlations had to yield to the test of his normative conceptual 
system or be removed. Gandhi would even go a step further and 
reject those normative values which themselves were derived from 
prevailing positivist relations. For him, normative values were 
not derived from any single experience or phase or era of human 
life but were autonomous and were the product of cumulative 
experience, indeed, of the whole of history. 

Secondly, although values were not accepted or arrived at 
a priori and they were part of the whole historical experience of 
humanity, Gandhi rejected all linear theories of history in so far 
as values were concerned. Linear theories of economic and social 
development as formulated by Adam Smith, Karl Marx, Rostow, 
Linsky, etc stand in sharp contrast to Gandhi's. Gandhi would 
probably accept linearity and linear progress in science, techno- 
logy and other material forces but not in values, morals, ethics, 
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spiritual needs of man, etc. History tells us that man always had 
to face two problems—the problem of his relations with the 
external, material world and the problems of his inner, spiritual 
world. In the early, primitive, phase the two problems appeared 
inseparable. For example, man's incapacity to understand the 
elemental forces of nature and his quest for values or inner spiritual 
needs were considered two parts of the same problem. But with the 
growth of knowledge and man's mastery over nature, the two came 
to be treated independently. As society develops the distinction 
between the two becomes very obvious though at no stage is the 
link between them broken as both are problems of the same human 
personality. A particular value may have been recognized at its 
very heightened form even at a time of very low material develop- 
ment, or that value may have declined with material progress only 
to come up again with greater force subsequently. Aesthetics and 
morals have been influenced by material development during 
each phase of history, but they are not a mere reflection of 
material development. That is. why Gandhi accepted neither 
linearity nor any fixed system so far as values were concerned. On 
that rejected hypothesis, a total system, in which all material and 
non-material components of human personality and social grouping 
have to be included, cannot be either linear or pyramidical. That 
is why Gandhi thought of his system as being more like a series 
of concentric circles. 

Thirdly, Gandhi totally rejected neutrality of some of the impor- 
tant variables, structural components or functions of a full social 
system such as state, economic power, technology, political 
institutions, etc. But, unlike the Marxists who recognize the full 
autonomy of only economic power and reject even the semi- 
autonomous character of other variables and forces, Gandhi accep- 
ted the simultaneous but limited autonomy of all of them because 
each of these variables remains subject to the value system which 
is autonomous. One variable or force may be very important than 
another but the whole concept of base and superstructure was alien 
to Gandhi. Gandhi would give greater importance to the economic 
factor than Marx would when dealing with the question of poverty. 
For example, when Gandhi said to a poor man that God comes 
in the form of bread, he was being more or less a Marxist. But 
beyond that he would never go in asserting that everything that 
followed was determined by economic forces. Indeed, one may say 
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that what is common between Marx and Gandhi is that both reject | 
value-neutrality, | 
Fourthly, Gandhi rejected all theories of progress and justice | 
which explained themselves in terms of a single force or variable, | 
This approach was partly modified in Gandhi's rejection of all | 
positivist theories, but he went a step further. For him life was 
an integrated whole in which many important variables determined | 
one another to make the system an integrated one. For example, | 
he rejected the Marxist theory of economic determinism. He would | 
have rejected many modernist theories of technological dete:- 1 
minism, just as he would have rejected the theory of religious | 
determinism. He reduced all religions to their common denomi- ^ 
nator—morals; he also made morals both a determined and a- 
determining factor. That is why any Gandhian concept of economy 
cannot be stated without the concept of equality. There are no | 
fundamental rights without fundamental duties, etc. In other 
words, Gandhi rejected what in philosophy is called theoretical | 
separatism, by which things which are related are kept separate - 
and then shown as a cause of this or that phenomenon. 1 
Fifthly, Gandhi rejected feudalism, capitalism and communism | 
even though it is possible to locate in his writings some of the ` 
values of each of these systems. Honour and dignity, which go - 
with feudalism; individual initiative and self-reliance, which go with 
capitalism, and fraternal and cooperative efforts, which go with - 
communism, etc are all found in Gandhi. This is not the place to 
list what he rejected or accepted of the three systems. The point 
is that by and large he rejected all the three systems and what 
seems to have been acceptable to him was only that part which, 
as mentioned earlier, had also become a part of human conscious~ 
ness in terms of values. Precisely for that reason, the role of man, 
the role of a system, or a change of a system, etc were not 
different things for Gandhi. As opposed to him, the Marxists and. 
liberals consider a system, its role and progress, etc. independently 
of the progress and role of man. This Gandhi rejected. For 
example, Gandhi would reject the system of material incentives, 
reward and punishment, as the most important determining instru- 
ment for controlling human action as is done under modern 
capitalism and communism. The profit motive was alien to Gandhi. | 
The link between man and his material wealth was provided by 
the principle of non-possession so that ultimately all wealth | 
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was social and could be used only for the benefit of all. 

Finally, whereas Gandhi recognized the problems arising out of 
class differences, as he did the widespread belief for a consensual 
political system, he rejected them both as instruments of policy or 
change. It was his nonviolent approach which not only made him 
reject the inevitability of class war but also made him reject a 
consensual system which somehow believed that a reconciliation 
could be made between the exploiter and the exploited while 
exploitation could go on. Briefly, the two dominant theories of 
today—the Marxists’ and that of consensual democracy—were 
rejected by Gandhi on the ground that one logically accepted 
violence and the other exploitation. He put forward his own system 
of socio-economic organization and participatory democracy. 

The central core of his system consisted of six concepts— 
Truth, Nonviolence, Satyagraha, Swadeshi, Euquality and Bread- 
Labour—all of which have been redefined rather improperly, that 
is, either broadly or too narrowly by the so-called Gandhians and 
thus have been subjected to considerable misinterpretation. 

In understanding Gandhi, it is absolutely necessary not merely 
to define his major concepts and provide a proper relationship 
between them but equally important to focus on the nature of those 
concepts. Without understanding this aspect of Gandhian concepts, 
one is prone to read meanings which are really not there. Besides, 
the nature of Gandhian concepts can only be discussed within the 
framework of the Gandhian system and not in relation to any 
o ther system or definition given by anybody else, either coming 
before him or his contemporary. It is not within the scope of this 
chapter to discuss at length the nature of these concepts; only a 
brief mention of them will be made so as to form a backdrop for 
any analyst of Gandhi. 

First, all Gandhian concepts form an integral whole. Gandhi 
was not eclectic even in the best sense of the word. Many eminent 
people have characterized Gandhian concepts as eclectic and that 
is why they have ended up in distorting him. 

Secondly, the Gandhian system is not the product of theoretical 
empiricism. He described his whole life as an experiment with 
truth—starting from truth. Experience could support, enrich or 
even refute a particular view of truth but truth was not derived 
from empiricism which was limited by definition. In the post- 
Gandhian phase, the economic and political policies pursued in 
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India were largely eclectic (a Marxist-liberal combination) or were 
derived from theoretical empiricism (mixed economy and consen- 
sual democracy inclusive of all interests). 

Thirdly, Gandhian concepts were not derived from a context. 
They are fundamental in the sense of being the product of the 
entire human experience over several thousand years. In other 
words, when a Gandhian concept is applied to a context the same 
application is not relevant for another context. Therefore, it is 
easy for anyone to prove almost anything he wants to prove from 
Gandhi’s writings when torn from their context. 

Fourthly, Gandhian concepts are historical but there is a special 
Gandhian way of looking at history. History does not move in a 
linear form. There may be linearity in material progress but there 
is no such thing in the value system. If the Gandhian system is 
not linear, it is also not pyramidical. It is, according to Gandhi 
himself, like one of the oceanic circles with a centre. The concen- 
tric circles represent, in reference to the centre, an evolution, an 
enrichment and an expansion progress. 

Fifthly, all Gandhian concepts are both relative and correlative 
and not absolute. Even God is not absolute for Gandhi-in any 
given situation. When Gandhi equated God with truth, stated 
that the central focus of man's activities is the search for truth, 
and believed that truth as a whole is not revealed to anyone in 
time and space, then everything became relative. All the same, 
man is searching for something absolute of which he does not 
know. Gandhi himself called this an Euclidian problem. 

Sixthly, the relative nature of Gandhian concepts also brings in 
the question of the contradictions or the gap between the known 
truth and the unknown truth. This makes the Gandhian system 
dialectical in a special sense. It is not like the Marxian or the 
Hegelian dialectics. Gandhian dialectics move from the absolute 
which is accepted as a given hypothesis (such as God, which con- 
cept is not necessary to define) to the relative, which fully covers 
man's total life and is reflected in the great struggle of filling the 
gap between the absolute and the relative by constantly moving to 
the latter. 

Seventhly, it is often said that most Gandhian concepts have 
religious connotations because the starting point of Gandhi is God. 
This is an incorrect version of the Gandhian approach. In this 
connection, it must be mentioned that Gandhi did not have one 
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particular belief which he derived from any organized religion as a 
guiding force. Gandhi did believe in religious symbols or rituals 
because “‘symbolism occurs when natural religions are degenerat- 
ing." He reduced all religions to the level of ethics and morals 
and as such destroyed, if not made redundant, any single or 
uniquely religious approach to human problems. Besides, he first 
defined God as Truth and truth and ethics were what was common 
to all religions. But subsequently he reversed this definition and 
instead of calling God as Truth, he said he was now saying Truth 
was God. This he did because he openly admitted that an atheist 
or agnostic may be looking at truth with the same degree of 
honesty and integrity as a supposed man of God would do. There- 
fore, morals and ethics are not only the core of all Gandhian 
concepts but are imposed upon all social contradictions. 

Eighthly, all Gandhian concepts have large normative con- 
notations. Gandhi rejected all positivist theories because these 
theories were value-neutral. Particularly in the field of economics 
and politics, Gandhi explicitly defined his concepts normatively. 

Finally, the most important aspect of Gandhian concepts is that 
though some of them have existed in one system or another, they 
did not exist together in any particular system as a whole. Gandhi 
is unique in the sense that the structure of his concepts is unique 
and cannot be referred back to any previous system, unlike that of 
Marx or any other thinker who could not but rely upon an existing 
and highly developed system. For example, there would have been 
no Marxism without the prior existence of complete systems of 
Hegelian political philosophy and the Classical Policy economy. 

Despite all that has been stated above by way of characterization 
and limitations on Gandhian concepts, it must also be remem- 
bered that Gandhi was also not an idealist in the-Weberian 
traditional sense of the definition even though he may have 
referred to ideal types with reference to a given context. He was 
an action-philosopher and as such his system can be called one of 
unity between thought and action. He was both a fundamentalist 
and a perpetual revisionist. 

Man’s struggle for truth all his life was for Gandhi the whole 
of man. And what is truth could only be tested in the service of 
others and not found in caves or in mere resolution of one’s 
personal disorders. Since all the truth is not revealed at one time 
to anyone, one has to move on in search of it, giving up positions 
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taken earlier in favour of those taken up later if a new truth seems 
to have been revealed. Gandhi openly admitted to this stand. 


This approach clearly implied that all Gandhian concepts are 


relative in the contextual sense and absolute only in the abstract 
sense. Why Gandhi has often been misunderstood is because, next 
to Marx, he applied the highest degree of abstraction to his con- 
cepts. 

This concept and approach brought him to greatly elaborate 
upon the concept of nonviolence, which in the final form was 
equated with love. Many people have stopped at this point and 
forgotten about Satyagraha. This term has also been defined in var- 
ious ways. But in essence it means struggle, not conflict. Instead, 
it meant conflict resolution through struggle with the method of 
love and nonviolence. That is why Satyagraha has been called a 
soul-force and thus must be devoid of all coercion, including the 
one which implies the mind’s punishment of the helpless body. 
Struggle is as eternal as change, and continuous as the search for 
truth. Gandhi and’ Mao had one thing in common. Both believed 
in permanent revolution but one wanted to achieve it through 
love, sacrifice and understanding, while the other believed in 
revolution through mass hysteria and dictatorship of the proletariat. 

No one could really be seriously searching for truth if he 
did not believe in the concept of bread-labour. Bread-labour in 
simple terms implied that amount of physical labour, given the 
arts of production and the socially determined necessities, which 
is required from each person to produce those necessities. That 
much labour-time must be spent by everybody in physical labour. 
Anyone who does not work with his hands or other limbs runs 
the risk of being a parasite. Even the greatest thinker, poet or 
philosopher is likely to be misled by his own ideas and plagues of 
sophistication if he is not involved in some physical action. The 
concept of bread-labour in the Gandhian system is what alone 
produces unity between action and thought. 

The implications of this concept are far-reaching for any society 
but much more so for the modern world. In all modern societies— 
communist, capitalist, developing, etc, one notices great disparities 
of one kind or another between a small ruling minority, that is, 
the elite, and the masses. Socialism, welfarism, collectivism, etc, 
which made claims to reduce these inequalities, have by the very 
process of reducing one kind of inequality in fact produced an- 
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= other kind. Though present-day communist countries may have 
reduced income inequalities—recent trends show that income 
inequalities have started increasing again—they have reached 
unprecedented and monstrous proportions in political and status 
inequalities. Gandhi, like many others, wanted to obliterate this 
distinction between the elite and the masses. But unlike others he 
suggested the central operational concept of bread-labour in the 
absence of which these distinctions could not be eliminated, no 
matter what system was adopted. It is tragic that in the land of 
Gandhi, physical labour should be looked down upon. 

Man is central to all aspects of the Gandhian system. One may 
say that this is true of all systems. But it is only superficially so. 
Most systems give precedence either to individual man (liberalism) 
or social man (socialism). For Gandhi, man was important equally 
as an individual and as a member of society. The relationship 
between man and his fellow beings was as much of love as of 
struggle, because an individual could be oppressed by and alienated 
from society, just as an individual could become anti-social. We 
all chant two slogans of the French Revolution, *'Liberty" and 
“Equality,” but we forget about the third, ‘‘Fraternity.’’ Little 
has been written on the third slogan. For Gandhi, it had to be all 
three or none because they added up to one whole which deter- 
mined the relations between man and society. Nonviolence was 
man's greatest instrument for achieving fraternity or link between 
man and man, by which the social fabric was made. 

Modern capitalism and communism jointly stand condemned, 
on the strength of the theories of Gandhi and the young Marx, as 
engines of exploitation and as prime begetters of selfish material- 
ism and alienation that were produced by the hard dichotomy 
between man and society. All the Third World countries and their 
elites and eclectic models too have lost their legitimacy because of 
the perpetuation of privileges and poverty. We and the rest of the 
world will have to search for those natural communities of which 
Gandhi spoke and which link man and society without exploita- 
tion. Gandhi can thus be best understood as a moral social scientist 
in unending search as much for objective social reality as for its 
moral framework. That is why all Gandhian concepts are relative. 
For example, I have counted at least entwty-two relative excep- 
tions to the concept of nonviolence which Gandhi himself has 
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mentioned. Yet we all seem to have made the mistake of absolutiz- 
ing it. ! 

As a moral-social scientist, Gandhi evolved Swadeshi as the 
most relevant for nations struggling for independence and desiring 
a non-dependent model of development. Swadeshi was not defined 
by Gandhi in terms of narrow nationalism or merely in the context 
of boycott of foreign goods, as is often believed, or seemed so to 
his contemporaries. It all began like that but was soon jettisoned. 
For him Swadeshi meant a very high degree of self-reliance at 
the individual, social and political levels. In his lifetime Gandhi 
was criticized by many on the concept of Swadeshi, but as a seeker 
of truth and a man living under the shadow of his own experience 
and tackling the problems of his poverty-stricken people, he 
produced in Swadeshi a remarkable conjunction of many ideas and 
possible actions. 

Swadeshi for Gandhi at least meant three things. First, self- 
reliance of the basic units of society, the village or other natural 
communities, where up to a point production was for use and not 
for exchange. Production for exchange entered in the next circle. 
The contact between one village and another and between viliages 
and cities was established through the production for exchange 
which followed the dynamically established limits of production 
for use. The production for use aspect of Swadeshi was also desig- 
ned against the domination of villages by cities. We know from 
experience of thirty years that the gap between villages and 
cities has increased and has now become a serious bottleneck in 
the way of agricultural as well as industrial development. This has 
happened despite the green revolution and introduction of capi- 
talist agriculture. 

The second meaning of Swadeshi was the extension of the same 
principle between India as a nation and other nations so as to 
avoid any exploitation either of India or by India. Gandhi was 
very conscious of both. 

The third meaning of Swadeshi is of more significance the world 
over now. Both the Marxist and the Keynesian models of growth, 
one from the supply side and the other from the demand side, are 
now dependent on the artificial multiplication of personal or 
collective wants. But it is disastrous for the world that one-half 
should live in gross poverty and the other in equally gross affluence, 
based on the artificial stimulation of demands, A more disastrous 
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aspect of the problem is that the ethos of affluence of the capitalist 
and the communist countries has gripped the minority elite of the 
poor countries. It has not only made them materially but also 
spiritually dependent on others. It remains an enigma of modern 
India how a self-conscious power elite, in search for economic 
independence, ended up in producing models of economic depend- 
ence. 

The elites’ schizophrenic treatment of their vision is what makes 
Swadeshi most relevant today. In his concept of Swadeshi there 
was no scope for the coexistence of the poor and the rich, or the 
weak and the strong sections. When taken to higher levels, 
Swadeshi meant that after everybody’s basic needs had been 
satisfied there should be some overall constraints on material 
demands so that resources could be diverted towards the fulfilment 
of man’s non-material needs. 

The concepts of Swaraj and Swadeshi flow from each other, 
so much so that the two have often been used conterminously. 
Originally, when Gan4hi defined Swaraj, he included three elements 
in it: (i) Hindu-Muslim unity; (ii) removal of untouchability; and 
(iii) Swadeshi. At that time Swadeshi was rather narrowly defined. 
It was limited to boycotting foreign goods and protecting handi- 
crafts and other small-scale industries against the products of 
goods produced through imported machinery. This rather narrow 
definition of Swadeshi soon gave place to a much broader defini- 
tion as mentioned earlier. Ultimately it overtook even the concept 
of Swaraj. This significant development of the conceptual relation- 
ship brings out another aspect of Swadeshi, mentioned earlier, 
namely, that concepts are not only correlative but can expand in 
scope beyond what the original correlation between them may 
have suggested. The combined force of Swaraj and Swadeshi laid 
the foundation of Gandhian economy. 

Gandhi is most misunderstood in his attitude towards economy 
and technology. He was neither a technophobe nor a technophile. 
It is often said that Gandhi was for everything small and against 
everything large. Consequently, we have started in Gandhi’s name 
such operationally useless or tautological concepts as “‘intermediate 
technology," ‘“‘appropriate technology," ‘technology with a human 
face" or ‘‘small is beautiful." In fact, it is these kinds of misinter- 
pretations that led many people to accuse him of some kind of 
agrarian primitivism. Technologies which displaced man from 
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work without giving them an alternative employment or which 
alienated man from his work or which alienated man from his 
work or which alienated man from man were unacceptable to 
Gandhi. He was not ready to quarrel with the tools. But he also 
rejected the concept of neutrality of technology. 

Anything that made man a slave to machines, production 
processes or affluence went against the spirit of personal Swadeshi 
or personal self-reliance. This would require the elimination of the 
rat race for material benefits that has been going on in India 
among a small minority while the masses have been kept in grinding 
poverty. Indeed, all this has brought India and its leaders face 
to face once again with the choices and questions that Gandhi 
posed. 

Gandhi was not a votary of economies of scale just because 
scales meant reduction of economic costs. But, surely, it will be 
ridiculous to say that he rejected economies of the scale if that 
meant reduction of human drudgery and effort. Similarly, it is a 
complete distortion of Gandhi to say that he stood against indus- 
trialization; he had his own scheme of industries. But he certainly 
was totally opposed to the then prevailing spirit behind both 
Soviet and capitalist industrialism which had historically been 
hailed by many from Marx to Max Weber, and by Nehru in our 
own country. Only the young Marx and the older and sadder Nehru 
seemed to realize the difference between the two. i 

That is why, if one follows the Gandhian approach, one cannot 
decide in advance in favour of something big or small. One can 
see how big, monstrously large organizations of today have 
reduced man to worse than a piece of machinery, but from there 
one cannot jump to the conclusion that everything large is bad. 
For Gandhi, there is a whole continuum of technologies which will 
be acceptable if it satisfies the central core of his six-fold concep- 
tual system as mentioned earlier. All other technologies would be 
rejected. 

Gandhi alone viewed, as if anticipating the current debate, the 
question of technology and its impact from our different angles: 
(1) technology and man's personal and spiritual needs; (ii) techno- 
logy and society; (iii) technology and economy; and (iv) techno- 
logy qua technology. Few before Gandhi even posed the fourth 
problem. But it was the social and the spiritual impact of technology 
that mattered most to him. 
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It is not possible to dilate upon these aspects but nearly seventy 
years after what he said, it is now being parroted by some modern 
economists. They are calling for limits to growth in the midst of 
grinding poverty. For Gandhi it was not a limit to growth that 
was the central issue but what kind of growth it was. Gandhi is 
often invoked by those who are for a zero growth rate. But it will 
be a vulgarization of Gandhi’s ideas to make such an invocation. 
He would advocate zero want-oriented growth but would not 
impose limits on need-oriented growth. 

Gandhi not merely had an anti-capitalist bias but was totally 
against capitalism as such and its very spirit. Communists called 
him an agent of the bourgeoisie, though what he was doing was to 
keep them alienated from the colonial power of which the mer- 
chant bourgeoisie was a natural partner. On numerous occasions 
and in many frank and subtle ways he attacked capitalism, but he 
did not totally denounce it; for that matter he did not denounce 
communism either, though he was opposed to both. This was so 
because if he had done that, he would have been obliged to 
present a complete alternative system, in the sense in which both 
capitalism and communism are. All his life Gandhi struggled in 
the direction of finding an alternative. 

Though he kept on searching for the alternative in the economic 
and political fields as he went along with his struggle and experi- 
ence, he did develop an overall approach which was unique and 
internally consistent. When he was convinced of a solution or an 
alternative to a partial and specifically selected problem, he did 
not hesitate to put it forward both negatively and positively. 
Negatively against the existing system and structures, and posi- 
tively for what he wanted instead. 

The aforementioned concepts also laid the basis for Gandhian 
polity, which few seem to have heard of. In retrospect, it seems 
that this was his cosmic message—the imessage of parallel polity, 
though it was painted with a rather broad brush. 

Gandhi was realistic enough to accept democracy in which 
parties competed for power. But this was not enough for him 
because this “limited? democracy could degenerate either into 
anarchism or into authoritarianism. He saw both possibilities 
emerging from the patchwork agglomeration that the Congress 
movement was. Gandhi, like Marx, was suspicious of the cosmetic 
merchants of the game of capitalist democracy but was not 
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prepared to throw the baby away with the bathwater, as the 
Marxists did and still threaten to do. He suggested the creation of 
institutions of parallel polity which would exist in the form of an 
*oceanically" spread Panchayat system as an independent set of 
institutions from those of parliamentary institutions. It was in 
this context that he insisted upon the economic self-reliance of 
villages and other units participating in the Panchayat system 
because, without an independent economic base, there could be 
no parallel polity. 

Gandhi minced no words in saying that no political experiment 
in India was likely to succeed under the Constitution unless the 
institutions of direct participation of the people were also created. 
But the most important thing about these institutions was that 
they could not be had for the asking and would never be given as 
a gift by the power elite. Institutions of masses would have to be 
fought for and created by the masses through the weapons of non- 
violent struggle. Satyagraha plays the central role in this. One 
cannot deny that Satyagraha has been sufficiently misused in the 
past. But that is no reason to deny it as a soul-force and the 
inevitable link between fundamental rights and fundamental 
duties. 

This view of the polity also determined the limits of power. 
Gandhi was a very power-conscious man. He did not believe in a 
power vacuum. But while his views of polity had a built-in decent- 
ralization of power, along with the right amount of centralization, 
for him power was also subject to many self-denying ordinances, as 
to many parallel and balancing institutions. Essentially, power had 
to go along with the purpose of service. The power elite had to 
live at the level of the masses to justify and legitimize the holding 
of power. Gandhi's concept of power was totally opposed to 
capitalist or communist concepts. He was the lone superstar who 
could have his cake and eat it too. 

Where Gandhi and Marx meet or fail to meet must be clearly 
understood because such phrases as “‘Christian socialism," *'Islamic 
socialism” and “Hindu socialism" are bandied about by lazy, 
cowardly intellectuals and demagogic politicians. Gandhi was for 
integration and against eclecticism. Some people may genuinely 
believe in these kinds of mixtures because they do not merely find 
good points in both but also expect a working and desirable mix to 
emerge. For example, both Marx and Gandhi believed in the 
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withering away of the state. But just one word makes them apart — 
power. Gandhi could absorb atheism but not massive corruption 
and concentration of power, as has been witnessed in all communist 
countries. 

What has to be remembered today is that central to the Gandhian 
system of thought and action is man's relentless struggle, without 
hatred, against the forces of exploitation and evil, including man's 
struggle against his baser self. 

Whether Gandhi is relevant or not cannot be merely determined 
just because he happened to be an Indian and the leader of the 
Indian national movement, a saintly figure and one whom Indians 
considered as the most eminent. His relevance depends upon first 
conceptualizing his ideas, putting them in the form of a structure 
and then testing them in actual experience. If Gandhian concepts 
fail to satisfy these demands, then Gandhi has to be rejected and, 
if they satisfy, then he has to be brought back not as a god but as 
an action-philosopher and as a guide that he always was. 

From charlatans to saints, from rich t^ poor, from despots to 
crazy anarchists, from one race to another and now even from 
Marxists to liberals, many have started probing into the Thoughts 
of Gandhi. If Gandhi is made to look relevant for everyone, then 
it will amount to making him totally irrelevant. 

Therefore, the problem of making Gandhi relevant today is as 
much of analyzing his ideas as of giving concrete shape to his 
practices. Professional Gandhians, by ignoring the former, have 
lost the purpose of the latter also. That is why today it is easier to 
be a Marxist, an anarchist, a socialist, a liberal and even a believer 
in total violence than to be a Gandhian. Maybe it will take some 
more time before we learn the truth of all this. But there is no 
escaping it. We also need to look at his life and death to under- 
stand his total approach. 

The crucifixion of Jesus Christ and the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi fall in the same category of events as men that havea 
cosmic message which the grisly reality of the world of the power 
elite cannot easily comprehend or tolerate. Probably, without such 
a tragic end, their message could not be imbibed. Jesus was nearly 
totally forgotten for about 150 years after his death. It was not 
surprising that Gandhi too was relegated into the background for 
more than a quarter of a century. Although Buddha was not 
physically liquidated, he met the same fate for quite some time 
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because his message too remained blocked immediately after his 
death. Both Jesus and Buddha returned almost with a vengeance 
despite the great onslaught of materialism, chauvinism, exploitation, 
religious bigotry, etc. Now one hears rumblings from all corners 
of the country, and indeed the world, of the return of Gandhi's 
ghost. Whatever the reasons, more than casual interest in the 
Gandhian system has been aroused. 

It is the miserable failure of all models of development and 
social emancipation, whether borrowed from the West or the East, 
which is pushing Gandhi again into the centre of the Indian stage. 
Professional Gandhians have very little to contribute to this revi- 
val because somehow they got themselves isolated from the main- 
stream of Indian politics and that too in the name of Gandhiism. 
Gandhi was a politician par excellence and politics for him was, 
like it was for Mohammad, the instrument for the people’s self- 
realization. Correct politics was also the right road for asserting 
moral power. He himself once said that “the people think I am a 
saint trying to be a politician; in fact I am a religious man trying to 
be a politician." 

Jesus, Buddha, Mohammad, Marx and Gandhi, all asked the 
same question and tried to find answers both for themselves and 
for humanity at large: What is Truth and how to achieve it? They 
fought against injustice, exploitation, perpetuation of poverty and 
for equality, humanity and brotherhood. This was the essential 
half of the question, and the other, relating to the larger self of man, 
was, how man could satisfy his spiritual wants. 

The progress of science and technology has reached a point at 
which it can completely solve the problems of material production 
for the entire human race and, at the same time, can destroy it 
many times over. But it is doing neither. Paradoxically, man has 
survived and so has the poverty and misery of billions. Besides, the 
alienation and spiritual poverty of man has reached frightening pro- 
portions. In countries like India the problem of material poverty 
has been compounded with that of spiritual pauperization and 
alienation. Nevertheless, the unity of man and the inseparableness 
of his material and spiritual problems, freedom and equality, etc 
are getting a sharper focus today because one cannot have a world 
in which one-third of the people live in affluence and the other two- 
thirds in poverty. 

Gandhi broke the distorted Indian tradition of choosing only 
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» one line of salvation, that is, renunciation. He could not think of 
! becoming a saint or a yogi amidst grinding poverty. For him there 
" was no such thing as individual Moksha that remained divorced 
| from the service of the masses. Gandhi said he wanted to reduce 
| himself to zero but only through the uplift of the poor and not by 
' running away from them into some cave. 

Aurobindo, in his famous chapters on Two Negations, had point- 
» ed out to the tragic dichotomy between the West and the East, 
| one ignoring spirituality and the other degrading its masses by 
| ignoring their material needs. In his words: 


In Europe and in India, respectively, the negation of the mate- 
rialist and the refusal of the ascetic have sought to assert them- 
selves as the sole truth and to dominate the conception of life. 
In India, if the result has been a great heaping of the treasures 
of spirit—or of some of them—it has also been a great bank- 
ruptcy of Life. In Europe the fullness of riches and the trium- 
phant mastery of this world's powers and possessions have 
progressed towards an equal bankruptcy in the things of the 
Spirit. 


. It is not clear why Aurobindo ultimately completely gave up the 
road to a Karam Yoga and concentrated himself on man's personal 
. relátions with God. Though he referred to his system of philoso- 
| phy as Integral Yoga his complete retreat into the Ashram and his 
. dissociation from the problems of India's freedom and poverty of the 


| masses in later years were not consistent with his philosophy. 
' Gandhi, on the other hand, unflinchingly followed the path charted 
- by Aurobindo. 

~ Indeed, Gandhi was a triple Yogi, a Karam Yogi, Jyan Yogi 
. and a Bhakt Yogi, all rolled into one. No one since the days of Sri 
| Krishna had even attempted to be that. The Gita itself warned 
|. against ordinary mortals following more than one path of Yoga. 
_ But the modern world of science, of man's control over nature, his 
' limitless questioning and above all the mad rush for affluence, etc, 
| all need an integral approach, or what Aurobindo called the Integ- 
| ral Yoga. It was Gandhi alone who not merely accepted this but 
- also charted its action-path and showed to the common man that 
| his emancipation lay in his own autonomy as a member of society. 
| For every man his own religion was his personal encounter with 
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the divine or his spiritual self. But every organized religion had the 
in-built tendency of dividing man from man unless the essence of 
all religions could be distilled into a great moral law. That is why 
Gandhi came down from metaphysics to reality, from religion to 
morals and from Moksh to Dharma and not the other way round. 
He alone could transform the concept of God is Truth to Truth is 
God and claim that an atheist was no less a seeker of truth than a 
man of God was. Gandhi not merely reduced all religions to com- 
mon ethical principles but made his ethics the bridge between tra- 
dition and raodernization. For example, nonviolence, while retain- 
ing deep continuity with Indian spiritual philosophy, was shaped 
by Gandhi into a more comprehensive value of love and redemptive 
suffering. He also transformed ontological truth into existential 
terms, through the instrument of Anasakti. 

Gandhi's invocation of past traditions, religion and the teachings 
of sages was truly different from most others who made similar 
invocations, because for the latter it was an escape from grappling 
with the realities of the present. Action for Gandhi was the test of © 
one's philosophy and any escape from action or flight into a ro- 
mantic past was alien to his approach. A Jyan Yogi is one who 
constantly puts his faith to the test of knowledge, reality, intellec- 
tual discernment of reason, etc. If it were not so, there would have 
been no need in differentiating between kinds of Yogas and Yogis. 
Jyan Yoga strictly limits mystic or inner experience to the indivi- 
dual. 

In this regard we need to remind ourselves constantly of the story 
of Gandhi's last phase. He was deserted by his closest co-workers. 
His senior colleagues ignored his advice. Congress leaders were too 
anxious to get to power even if it meant running roughshod over 
Gandhi. Gandhi walked barefoot in dirty streets and dirty roads in 
the villages of East Bengal and Bihar to bring comfort to those who 
had been victims of communal frenzy. Yet he stood like a rock in 
the midst of all this madness. Gandhi followed the God of the Gita 
who suggests, ‘‘Bring me thy failure." Just as, judged by the death 
on the Cross, Jesus’s mission was a failure, so would appear 
Gandhi's failure by his assassination. But just as Jesus changed the 
course of history, so now Gandhi stands at history's new turning 
point. 

Gandhi showed great humility in accepting the benefits of sci- 
ence, rationality and economic development of the West and the 
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new message of equality given by the Soviet state. But he saw the 
moral bankruptcy of both. Today we see how one system is failing 
to solve the issue of gross inequality amidst grosser affluence and 
the other still denying elementary freedoms to its citizens. 

However, as stated in the beginning of this chapter, Gandhi was 
careful not to condemn or pull down any existing structure unless 
he could offer an adequate and credible alternative. The civilized 
man of his day was born and died as a slave, but the sub-human 
level to which Indian society had reduced one-third of the popula- 
tion—the Harijans—did not give him the proper vantage point 
from which to preach. He had to show by his own sacrifice where 
priorities lay. 

He went further. He universalized each of his concepts which 
were begun in narrower contexts. He broke all barriers, territorial, 
social, religious, etc that stood between man and man. Despite all 
the efforts of present-day international institutions, great minds 
and scholars, and even with the best of intentions of governments 
and leaders, there is no sign of even the acceptance of the basic 
principles for a rational and equitable world order. Inevitably, each 
approach from the Club of Rome to the Rio Report has turned 
out to be partial and one-sided. No new world order is possible 
outside the Gandhian framework. 

On Gandhi's hundredth birth centenary, George Catlin wrote, 
* Mahatma Gandhi was, beyond serious challenge, one of the half 
dozen outstanding men of this century. This could be true even if 
one included the villains of our history." To this one may add 
what Arnold Toynbee said, ‘‘Gandhi was undoubtedly the peer of 
the greatest souls of previous ages from which we have surviving 
records of outstanding personalities." It seems, therefore, that if 
villains are excluded, he alone remains on the firmament. 

We Indians may feel proud of this fact but it should also put us 
to utter shame. We have created a world for ourselves which is 
totally un-Gandhian. We still exploit the Harijans. We have more 
people living below the poverty line than before and yet we have 
seen a very rapid growth of our elite classes. Equality and justice 
are knocking at our door and we are yet not sure of our freedom 
from fear or cowardice which, according to Gandhi, lay at the root 
of the decline of Indian civilization. 

India stands on the threshold. Either it goes down the road to 
elitism, industrialism for a few, consumerism and, inevitably, to- 
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wards cultural dualism, that is, towards a two-class non-functional 
society, in the name of modernization, or it goes on the Gandhian 
line of equity, austerity, justice and service, which are the essential 
traits of a new, civilized society. The choice is simple and the same 
as was once described by Louis Fischer: 


India has impoverished itself by exporting its finest treasures. It 
gave birth to Buddha. Now hundreds of millions follow him out- 
side India and only a handful inside. India's earth and air nur- 
tured Gandhiji. How many Gandhians can be counted in his 
native country? How much influence do these Gandhians exer- 
cise? Is Gandhiji to become the lost Mahatma? 


The lesson of Gandhi's assassination is that the true path of 
salvation lies in the synchronization of the outer and inner man. 
Many great men in history have followed one or the other path, 
but never both. Gandhi's path of synchronization meant that he had 
to make the supreme sacrifice for it and that is what he preached all 
his life. Gandhi's , assassination thus marked the unity of precept 
and practice, and this unity was epitomized in his life as well. 
Martin Buber wrote to Gandhi in 1939, “I consider it extremely 
likely that the Indian people under different circumstances should 
condemn you to death. . . not infrequently nations swallow up the 
greatness to which they have given birth.” 

That is why it is not Gandhi as a personality that is so terribly 
important but the way he lived and died for entire humanity. Stan- 
ley Jones wrote: 


For Gandhi as a person, apart from the embodiment of certain 
principles, is comparatively unimportant. He can be dismissed. 
But Gandhi brought to focus in himself universal principles, in- 
herent in our moral universe. Those principles are as inescap- 
able as the law of gravitation. Gandhi in falling was like Newton's 
apple falling, illustrating something universal. 


At the time and place of Gandhi's assassination, Nehru had said, 
“. . .the light that shone in this country was no ordinary light. 
The light that has illumined this country for these many years will 
illumine this country for many more years. . . ." 

So it will. 


Chapter 3 


Poverty, Alienation and the 
Gandhian Way Out 


All the ills that afflict the world today can be summed up in two 
words: poverty and alienation. Though the former is the most 
visible problem of the developing countries and the latter of the 
developed countries, both capitalist and communist, poverty breeds 
its own alienation and alienation leads to the impoverishment 
of the spirit. 

We need to examine the various manners of these predicaments 
in their historical as well as contemporary perspectives. Gandhi’s 
proposals for escaping from these predicaments into a more just, 
better adjusted society in which human beings can realize their 
intellectual and moral potentialities to the fullest extent possible 
have yet to be improved upon. At least for India his is the only 
way out. 

Of all the suggested typologies into which the world is divided 
in current debates such as North-South, Capitalist- Communist, 
Superpowers-Small Nations, etc., it seems that the most important 
one is that which divides it into one dominated by alienation and 
the other stricken by poverty. 

Credit goes to Karl Marx as the first major thinker to have 
developed a theory which linked poverty with alienation, and both 
as inevitable adjuncts or products of capitalism. However, in 
developing his theory over several decades, he went on narrowing 
his definition of alienation, with the result that it ultimately 
became only a one-dimensional phenomenon, namely, the alie- 
nation of the worker from his products. Some Marxists have 
now discovered that the younger Marx in his early works had 
defined alienation in a much broader sociological context when he 
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stated that alienation resulted from the contradictions between 
man's conditions of existence and his human essence, which under 
capitalism was degraded by his potential powers being thwarted 
and his essential needs being denied. In his own words in the early 
writings, particularly in the Paris Manuscripts and Holy Family, 
Marx described alienation as ‘“‘an all pervasive phenomenon of 
capitalism," but added that *‘the possessing class and the proleta- 
rian class represents one and the same human self-alienation.” 
Marx did not or could not foresee that the alienation of the indivi- 
dual in the communist societies of today would correspond to his 
terse statement of his younger days. One has only to substitute 
"state and party bureaucracy” from the term *'possessing class." 

That is probably why many Marxists of the New Left have gone 
to the other extent of flatly refusing to call Soviet Union even a 
socialist society. Maoists call it a capitalist society of social imperial- 
ism; other Marxists have variously called it as ‘‘system of general 
state slavery based on industry" (Wittfogel) or ''degenerate 
workers state" (Trotsky), or “‘State Monopoly Capitalism" 
(Bordiga) or even a *'feudal society" (Rizzi). Some of these state- 
ments are obvious exaggerations and misrepresentations. Soviet 
Society has made most remarkable achievements in the last half 
century. But practically all New Left Marxists are agreed on one 
fact: the Soviet society is the most alienated. Ironically, the 
Chinese who severely criticized the Soviet path are now well set 
themselves to travel on the same road. The campaign for Demaoi- 
zation is on and no one knows where it will end. Despite all this, 
Mao’s struggle against alienation remains a classical development 
in Marxist history. 

Both poverty and alienation are spiritually bankrupting, but 
poverty also leads to physical decay. It is hypocritical to suggest 
a flight from poverty to spiritualism If one looks at the health 
statistics of India, particularly the statistics of malnutrition and of 
communicable diseases, of blindness or any other major disease, 
one cannot escape the staggering conclusion that this nation is 
going through a biological decay which does not get reflected at 
all in the statistics about people below the poverty line. There are 
anywhere between 50 to 60 million children suffering from malnu- 
trition in this country. What they and their children would be in 
two generations, if general levels of nutrition do not improve, is 
frightening to imagine 
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Western civilization has been able to solve by and large the 
problem of poverty in stark contrast to our failure to do so. This 
should generate sufficient humility in us to desist from facile 
superciliousness about Western materialism. Nevertheless, it is 
undeniable that the West is not only suffering acutely from aliena- 
tion. Alienation has in fact become a social and economic impera- 
tive arising from its production structure and its needs for mani- 
pulating projects for endless consumerism. Just as for the poor of 
the world, there is no flight possible from poverty to spiritualism, 
there can be no flight from alienation to human fulfilment for the 
Western man so long as he is caught in the rat race of consumer- 
ism that provides the dynamics of the society he lives in Whereas 
the poorer nations are producing generations with defective brains 
and bodies, developed societies are increasingly facing problems of 
disorders of consciousness. 

It would be a half-truth to imagine that poverty is our problem 
while alienation is of the developed countries, both capitalist and 
communist. Marx's definition has been widened by the New Left 
and other philosophers to include five kinds of alienation. These 
are: (1) alienation of man from his work; (2) alienation of man from 
the commodities he produces; (3) alienation of consumption from 
production; (4) alienation of man from social organisms; (5) alie- 
nation of men from one another. If to this list we added (6) alie- 
nation of man from nature and (7) alienation of man from his 
inner self, we would have a nearly complete Gandhian definition 
of alienation. If it pleases anyone, he can call it a truly Marxian 
definition. The point is that by this definition all existing social 
systems would be found alienated, wholly or partially. And, it 
must be confessed to our shame, that the Indian society is far 
more alienated than others because of the crippling poverty of its 
people on the one hand and, on the other, because of the serious 
inroads that values of the alienated West have made into our 
society by creating an irresponsible power elite with split persona- 
lity. This combination has led to our society being an alienated 
one on every one of the counts listed above. 

The problem of the developed world is that in it man has deve- 
loped a pseudo-self. Material progress beyond his needs and com- 
forts is causing deterioration in his inner self. Young rebels in the 
West are revolting because they see their society falling apart or 
because it is ceasing to be a society at all; it is becoming an econo- 
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mic machine which cannot draw a distinction between false and 
true needs. The false needs are superimposed on the individuals by 
social interests of capitalists, the state power and the dominant 
elite, sometimes called the military-industrial-intellectual complex. 
This system has grown into a mass society which is a mass of 
unrelated individuals, having lost the power to influence or criti- 
cize decisions. David Reisman called this society the Lonely Crowd 
and Herbert Marcuse, a society of One-Dimensional Man. There 
are certain other catchy descriptions of it. 

The transformation of Western society from work-orientation 
to consumption-orientation has brought about the loss of the auto- 
nomy of the individual, so much so that it often degenerates into 
psychopathic delinquency, or disorientation or psychosis border- 
ing on paranoia. For such a society even the New Left, which 
has exposed the ugly face of this society, has found no solution. 
Though philosophically wedded to humanism and egalitarianism, 
in practice they often fall prey to scepticism, empiricism and 
nihilism Some of them propose spontaneous action as was done 
in the 1968 revolt. But the movement after registering protest 
degenerated into violence and then petered out, leaving a trail of 
disenchantment behind. The failure of that movement has gene- 
rated a new wave of terrorism all over Europe and the Americas 
which, incidentally, is a counterpart of the nuclear terrorism of 
the nuclear powers. There is that most dangerous alliance between 
trade unions and the criminal elements, called the Mafia. 

One can go on listing their problems but there is no need to go 
further. However, I must mention one more point, namely, that 
technological advancement of the West has created a world-wide 
problem of a rapid depletion of natural and non-renewable re- 
sources, waste of scarce energy resources, pollution, ecological 
imbalance, etc. In the USA alone, $10 billion are invested annvally 
in technologies intended to reverse these effects of technology 
itself. It is remarkable that Gandhi had warned the West nearly 
seventy years ago against this dangerous possibility. 

The Marxian theory of alienation does notlead up to a lasting 
solution because it rests only on economic factors, the most inpor- 
tant of which precedes even the class analysis. It is largely based 
on the division of labour and technological factors. Elimination 
of capitalism and multi-purpose training were the instruments 
suggested by Marx for partial repair of the damage done by alie- 
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nation. Nothing more. The experience of the communist countries 
has belied even these hopes of Marx. 

Gandhi’s approach to both the problems of poverty and alie- 
nation rested in his philosophy. This philosophy, though largely 
drawn from the mainstream of the Indian philosophic tradition, 
was also significantly influenced by other religious philosophies, 
particularly Christianity and Islam. It is not possible to go here into 
details of Gandhi’s philosophy but suffice to repeat what has been 
said in the previous chapter that Gandhi’s philosophy centred 
around six major concepts and any particular approach or action 
had to be tested by these concepts. These were: Truth, Non- 
violence, Bread Labour, Swadeshi, Aparigraha and Satyagraha. 
The main characteristics of these concepts were also discussed in 
the previous chapter, though quite inadequately. What is significant 
for the present is that Gandhi made it very clear that man through 
unceasing struggle conti nued to reach what he called a series of 
Euclidean points each corresponding to these concepts. Therefore, 
one may sum up that Euclidean points, Material Indeterminism 
and Moral Relativism in Progression, constituted the main tenets 
of Gandhi's philosophy. One must remember these components 
of his philosophy as final reference points for any theory or 
practice of social transformation, including the removal of poverty 
and alienation. 

Taking these concepts one by one it is possible to show their 
relationship with both poverty and alienation, but such an exercise 
will require a lot more time and will take me far away from the 
practical side of the theme of this chapter. However, I will take 
one of the concepts, namely, Truth, as matter of illustration. 
Truth is the central theme of the Gandhian conceptual system. 
Gandhi used the word Truth in a variety of ways into which I 
cannot go here. However, one crucial aspect of it is extremely 
relevant to our discussion. In contrast to the Hindu concept of 
Maya, the Gandhian concept of Truth is both its opposite and 
the means of comprehending reality. The word Maya, as inter- 
preted by the orthodox sclools in Hindu philosophy, has done 
considerable harm to India in determining our relations with 
the external world because the external world itself was equated 
with Maya. Of course, there were several philosophers such as 
Patanjali who used, instead of Maya, the word Avidya or Illusion 
at the level of consciousness. In Gandhian phraseology it would 
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be called untruth. Marx used the word false consciousness which 
implied a mistaken thinking about some aspects of reality. How- 
ever, no matter what definition one uses, the basic idea is that an 
alienated man even as a Social or a self-creative being rests on 
illusion and false consciousness. 

Gandhi’s insistence on the practice of truth was to remove this 
illusion whereas to Marx the way to knowledge was through illu- 
sion as well as the overcoming of it. That is why he called ideology 
also as false consciousness. In other words, alienation to Marx 
was both a condition and a compensation under capitalism. Gandhi 
could not accept this interpretation as it would amount to putting 
truth and untruth on the same level. Similarly, Marx called 
religion also as an expression of false consciousness. Gandhi 
had a different view. Religion could be both false consciousness 
as well as true consciousness and the man who followed the path 
of truth. could not but take from religion only true consciousness. 
That is why Gandhi believed that an alienated man cannot even 
ask a right question. But, paradoxically, Marx also made the same 
statement. 

The essence of the Gandhian approach was man, both as an 
individual and as a social being. In his system man was not 
alienated because of the variety of approaches that emerged from 
his conceptual system. Only a brief mention of some of them is 
possible. First, Gandhi was against all deterministic philosophies, 
particularly the Marxist's philosophy of historical materialism. In 
fact, ke opposed all those interpretations, even of the Gita, which 
opted for a deterministic philosophy. No oneseriously challenged 
him on that. In his own words: *I appreciate that freedom as I 
have imbibed it through the central teaching of the Gita that man 
is the maker of his own destiny, in the sense that he has freedom 
of choice as to the manner in which he uses that freedom.” 

Secondly, man would be non-alienated when engaged in the 
dialectical process of truth realization. We have the experience 
that most ideologies ultimately become dogmatic religions with 
the result that their followers turn out to be the most alienated 
men. That is why Gandhi had to reduce God to Truth because the 
purely theist argument eroded the philosophic thrust of his or 
indeed Indian dialectics. That is also why Gandhi used the word 
*truth" on the one hand and experiments with truth or truth 
realization on the other. 
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Third, an unalienated man is one who by his actions and 
beliefs “changes one’s very nature" by attaching himself indis- 
solubly to truth, i.e., his own true self. A man easily gets alie- 
nated when he becomes a slave of his habits or of his nature. 

Fourth, an unalienated man is one who can listen to his own 
inner voice. It is the tragedy of man today that he is so lonely 
in a crowd that no one listens to him and he listens to no one. 
It may be mentioned here that Gandhi put forward the idea of 
an inner voice against the distortions and corruption of the 
practice of finding a guru for charting one’s course of life. 

Fifth, an unalienated man is one who respects and does not 
show hatred against those against whom he struggles, particularly 
the exploiters. Marxists talk of expropriating the expropriators 
but they do not add that a new set of expropriators continue the 
process. And expropriators by definition are alienated jointly 
with the exploited. Whether this exploitation is based on property 
relations or state power or the power of the party bureaucracy, 
Gandhi insisted again and again that no one can be truly non- 
alienated unless he gives up hatred and practises loving persua- 
sion towards his opponent. Once he follows this precept, he is 
not alienated either from himself or from his friends and foes. 

Starting with the simple imperative that Economics must 
remain inseparable from Ethics, he concentrated on man as an 
uncompartmentalized and integral whole. One may even say that 
like Marx, Gandhi believed in the total man though Marx did 
not pursue his idea to its logical end. Gandhi’s solutions were 
the following: 

Firstly, Gandhi sharply differed from all economists, Marxian 
or non-Marxian, in respect of his theory of labour. To him, labour 
was not a disutility as economists define it. Labour had four 
components: (1) Bread-labour which is a kind of minimum physical 
labour which must be performed by everybody from the philoso- 
pher to the ordinary labourers; (2) earning labour for living as 
is normally understood in economics; (3) as an instrument of 
self-actualization; and (4) as a method of service to others. Once 
this four-fold view of labour is accepted, no degree of division of 
labour can really dehumanize him totally. 

Second, Gandhi’s view on the scale factor are the most 
misunderstood or misinterpreted. Small is Beautiful is a phrase 
coined by Westerners in the name of Gandhi. There is no such 
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absolute hypothesis in Gandhi. Nevertheless, though the scale 
factor itself cannot be evaluated, other things being given, small 
is better than large. But other things do not remain the same. 
One cannot produce a railway engine in a cowshed. Absolute 
concepts have no choice. But when choice exists, other considera- 
tions have to be given full weight. Gandhi was the most scientific 
modern mind and he could not vote for reversal of technical 
progress that may push us into barbarism. As a searcher and 
experimenter with truth, he rejected technologies and even 
scientific research which was repugnant to real human needs just 
as he rejected those human wants which were repugnant to human 
consciousness. What he insisted was that technological and scale 
choices must not be solely determined by economic considera- 
tions. A full spectrum of technologies would be acceptable to him 
if it was found to be consistent with his six-fold conceptual 
system mentioned earlier and it can be shown that in a given 
situation some technologies will satisfy this criterion whereas 
others would not, irrespective of the difference in their producti- 
vity components. 

Ideas travel fast and wrong ideas travel even faster because 
they require no commitment. Some people in India have already 
started talking against industrialization just when we have taken 
only few major strides. In this falsification of problems, Gandhi's 
name is often evoked. This is gross distortion because Gandhi 
was not against industrialization but the spirit of Western indus- 
trialism which induced a dangerous acquisitive spirit and also 
became an instrument of imperialism. What he warned us was 
against taking a path that was bound to take us finally to a 
fetishism of industrialism and consumerism. The quality of life of 
which Gandhi often spoke was nothing but an alternative to 
consumerism as a basis of industrialization from the demand 
side. Today when we talk of appropriate technology and call it a 
Gandhian query, what do we mean by it? Appropriate technology 
in Gandhian terms is nothing but appropriate industrialization. 
This definition may appear to be a tautology and to avoid it I 
must state Gandhi's position more precisely. Gandhi would agree 
to technical, scientific and industrial conditions for human 
emancipation Beyond that avoidance of alienation will determine 
choices in the production field. 

Third, Gandhi refused to accept any of the prevailing economic 
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systems, which may be summarized as Capitalist, Communist 
and Mixed Economy, since all of them produced alienation of 
one kind or another. He suggested in turn what he called the 
system of Trusteeship. Curiously, Gandhi claimed that Trustee- 
ship was likely to be his most lasting contribution, whereas votaries 
of all existing systems seem to reject it. Partly, it is due to the fact 
that Gandhi did not elaborate sufficiently upon it, and partly 
because we have not paid adequate attention to it. Trusteeship 
has two aspects: its basic principles and structure and secondly, 
the method to achieve it. It is the second one which has created 
doubts because he expected capitalists to relinquish voluntarily 
their properties and act as trustees of the society. But more than 
once Gandhi made it clear that he was offering a solution or a 
way out for the capitalists in place of a bloody revolution which 
they must face if they remain tied down to their wealth and profits. 
He also was quite emphatic in stating that if the capitalists did 
not voluntarily surrender, the state is within its right to nationalize 
them. But nationalization to him was only a necessary evil, an 
intermediate stage, which must ultimately be transformed into 
trusteeship. This is one of the vital differences between Gandhi 
and the Marxists. 

Gandhi did not leave behind a model of trusteeship; he only 
stated the basic principles of its organization. These principles 
were: (1) No one has a birth or any other individual right over 
property; property is a social phenomenon. (2) State ownership 
of property leads to concentration of economic and political 
power in the hands of a small bureaucracy which has the monopoly 
of violence and hence is an antithesis of trusteeship. (3) Trustee- 
ship is by definition a communitarian system, a kind of general 
cooperativization of efforts and resources. (4) Trusteeship is a 
system of social self-management, a kind of socialist democracy 
from below. (5) Trusteeship is based on the Gandhian theory of 
labour as enunciated above. The subject is discussed at same length 
in a later chapter. 

Some people have suggested that partial Trusteeship is being 
introduced in many developed countries. Workers’ control and 
share in management are now accepted by some even in capitalist 
countries. Partly this acceptance is an answer to the rising militancy 
of the working class and partly because of its increased dissatis- 
faction with dull, stultifying jobs. The capitalist class is experiment- 
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ing with attempts to “humanize” the work place but within the 
overall property relations of capitalism. The result of this effort 
has been a tremendous improvement in efficiency of production 
as well as the provision of a slightly less alienating work place. 
But the degree of participation is kept limited because otherwise 
it would generate demand for share in the financial success of the 
company and the stiff opposition from the managerial class which 
feels threatened in the exercise of its power and leverage with the 
proprietors. On the other hand, we have a much more genuine 
experience of socialist self-management in Yugoslavia where 
decisions both in macro and micro sense are being decentralized 
and with good results. But like other communist countries, 
Yugoslavia, being a one-party state, faces the problem of political 
alienation. How can one remove one level of alienation while 
intensifying another? 

Some of us have become increasingly convinced of Gandhi's 
Trusteeship theory in view of the fact that Marxists have not 
either addressed themselves or have not found an answer to the 
question what after means of production are put in the hands of 
the state. This has raised doubts about their prescription, although 
except for the Soviets, probably all other Marxists have come 
around the view that nationalization is a necessary but nota 
sufficient condition of having a humanist, non-alienated society. 
But they do not know where to go from there. Their arguments 
have stopped at a rather critical point because in the absence of 
aright answer, they usually slip back into equating sufficient with 
the necessary conditions. 

This brings us to the second indictment by Gandhi that modern 
civilization was the alienation of the individual from political 
power and those who exercise it. In democratic countries, this 
aspect of alienation seems to be less emphasized because of the 
dominance of the electoral processes in which people do participate 
in a limited way. But in fact there is a large gap between the 
political power elite and the ordinary voter. 

Gandhi was against all totalitarian systems. What divided 
Gandhi from Marx and his followers was that no Marxist society 
or Marxist thinker has been able to produce a theory of the 
distribution of political power. Communist countries can claim to 
have achieved a high rate of economic growth, a good system 
of economic distribution and a certain degree of discipline. But 
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all this has been done under fear of the coercive power of the state. 
They have not been able to devise a theory or system of distri- 
bution of political power corresponding to these non-political 
functions. Gandhi and Marxists would have a lot in common if the 
Marxists can produce a theory of the distribution of political 
power. 

Gandhi openly rejected the view that either politics or power 
is inherently sinful or moral. What he decried was the soulless- 
ness of the present-day politics: In a materialistic society and the 
state presiding over it, institutions were bound to become centres 
of amoral power and power was bound to corrupt. Gandhi him- 
self was a politician par excellence and one of the most power- 
conscious men. He totally disagreed with those who thought that 
society could be fundamentally changed without the instrument 
of politics. In fact, he himself declared that it was his search for 
truth that had drawn him into politics. He denied that power 
politics is ultimately detachable from the rest of politics. For him, 
those who were concerned with social emancipation but felt 
repugnant to politics were as much alienated people as those who 
were seeking power for the sake of power. The only way to avoid 
this double alienation was to combine politics with moral principles 
and necessary social reforms. 

If one of the significant factors contributing to alienation is the 
all pervasive power of the state, which Gandhi described as a 
soulless machine with a concentration of coercive power by which 
it can limit the freedom of the individual, was he a philosophical 
anarchist as some people have tried to paint him? The answer is 
no. In the final analysis, he would have agreed with the Marxian 
concept of the stateless society. Indeed both Gandhi and Marx 
describe the state as alienated social entity. But this is not relevant 
at present and one does not know when such a society will come 
about. Gandhi was indeed a defender of parliamentary democratic 
institutions though he quite clearly admitted the insufficiency of 
such systems because in a parliamentary System the state 
machine and its power can be very effectively used against an 
individual. Of course, Gandhi was not prepared to consider the 
validity of any totalitarian system and he would use all his 
resources to fight such a state. 

But one may ask what his answer was to the general problem of 
political alienation when the state power is accumulating in the 
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hands of the state, no matter what the system is. Behind every 
political power lies the economic system. We have already suggest- 
ed above that he would have changed the present economic base 
of both corporate culture and state bureaucracy into Trusteeship. 
If the Trusteeship system succeeds, one of the most important 
economic bases of the coercive and alienated state power would 
have been eliminated. But Gandhi would, however, not have been 
satisfied with that. Political alienation could exist even in such a 
society, unless there were political institutions permitting direct 
participation through what has come to be called institutions of 
participatory democracy. Along with institutions of the parlia- 
mentary system, Gandhi advocated a system of parallel polity. 
This polity consisted of a wide network of institutions which per- 
mitted the direct participation of the people. He had often used 
the word “Panchayats” as a reference point. One may even des- 
cribe his concept as the Leninist concept of the Soviets. But he 
would not allow Parliament to be removed by the Soviets as was 
done in Russia. 

Gandhi defined a politv as some kind of a system of oceanic, con- 
centric circles rather than a pyramidical system which all modern 
political systems are. In his concept the larger circle had to get its 
support from the smaller circle so that no matter in however small 
a circle one may be, one can play one's role there as well as be link- 
ed with the largest circle. In other words, an individual's political 
activity could be at once both narrow and large. This is not an 
easy concept to follow. But as more and more people, dissatisfied 
with the limitations of the modern parliamentary system, are seek- 
ing correctives in the form of institutions of participatory demo- 
cracy to avoid alienation, Gandhi's approach requires serious study. 

Finally, next to Trusteeship, Gandhi made the highest claim for 
his educational system as an alternative to the monster that has 
emerged from the British system of education that we opted for. 
It is on the lips of almost everyone that our educational system 
serves only the interests of a small minority, is unrelated to our 
environment, poorly serves the objective of development, genera- 
tes superficia] elitism and, above all, is the most concentrated form 
of alienation. Looking back over the experience of the last thirty 
years, one finds that our system instead of creating a really educat- 
ed man has only created a class of parasites. The nation is pay- 
ing a heavy price for having allowed this terrible distortion. 
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The educational system of modern developed societies respond- 
ed to the compulsions of those societies. The educational elite 
succeeded in changing the consciousness of the people by bringing 
about changes in the educational system. In the late sixties it 
appeared that the European educated youth were rising in revolt 
against the authorities in those societies which were considered 
most stable. But that revolt turned out to be a mere aberration. 
On the contrary, in our case, neither our educational system nor 
our youth seem to respond to the compulsions of our society. 
They seem to be in continuous revolt, but this revolt appears to 
be mindless and rudderless. Fewer and fewer protests are made on 
the/basis of educational values, class, ideological or political affilia- 
tions. Student revolt seems for the most part to be spontaneous 
rioting without leading to the spontaneous emergence of a new 
force. Clearly, this is a case of alienation rather than revolutionary 
action. 

So far I have discussed the pathology of the Indian and global 
disease of poverty and alienation and dilated upon some aspects 
of Gandhian diagnostics and prescriptions for them. But the most 
difficult issue is by whom and by what means are these sick socie- 
ties to be cured. There are many philosophers in the world who 
have done diagnostic exercises. Few have had the perception and 
the moral authority to suggest the means of changing the society. 
For the present, I shall confine myself only to two aspects of this 
problem as suggested by Gandhi. First, like Lenin, Gandhi insisted 
and hoped for the emergence of a small revolutionary elite who 
would be the instrument of change. Second, the method of Ghange 
would be Satyagraha. 

In every society there are always people who are more concern- 
ed than others about its survival and of its value system. Gandhi 
addressed himself to that part of the Indian society that had such 
a concern but he laid very stringent conditions for their conduct. 
Anyone who believed in the six-fold Gandhian concept mentioned 
earlier and followed in practice the compulsions of those concepts 
alone could be a member of that revolutionary elite minority. 
These concepts in action were indeed nothing more than what was 
described in the Indian philosophy Karmayoga. The members of 
this elite had to give up all property. They had to live as ordinary 
men do. They had to practise the principles of bread labour and 
so long as there was suffering in the humanity they had to par- 
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take of it in a way so as to eliminate it. And above all, this revo- 
lutionary elite had to pursue the non-violent path of conquering 
hate by love, untruth by truth, through the continued process of 
struggle which called Satyagraha. In the final analysis, Gandhi 
was fully convinced that if one accepts congruity between firm 
and pure intentions and the capacity for effective choices on the 
basis of what is held to be necessary, there would be no alienation 
of the elite. The alienation in the rest of the society will depend 
upon how much the revolutionary elite is itself alienated from the 
society. That is why Gandhi made it very clear that without elimi- 
nating the component of alienation from politics, there could be 
no elimination of alienation from elsewhere. In other words, poli- 
tics for him was inseparable from other social and economic acti- 
vities. The revolutionary minority had to be highly politically 
conscious, morally exemplary and sensitive and fully capable of 
understanding and undertaking the practice of Satyagraha. 

Gandhi did not consider any socio-economic system as legitimate 
unless it carried with it the right method of struggle to avoid stag- 
nation and degeneration of its proclaimed values. Marx evolved 
the method of class struggle and Gandhi the method of Satya- 
graha. Both methods have their own dialectics, except that the 
communist countries have been hard put to apply convincingly the 
Marxian dialectics to classless societies which they claimed to have 
become. Partly this difficulty arose from the Marxist philosophy 
of dialectical materialism of which the class struggle was the pre- 
cocious child. What after class struggle has evoked no satisfactory 
answer from them. For, within the framework of Western philoso- 
phy, which has only two streams, namely, Science and Linguistics, 
there is no scope for perpetual dialectics. Sometimes the Marxists 
talk of non-antagonistic contradictions, but these are of temporary 
character. Mao was the only major Marxist who believed in dia- 
lects as a perpetual process that was to go on for hundreds of 
years. But Mao remains an exception rather than the rule. On the 
other hand, in the Gandhian philosophy there are two perpetual 
streams, man's relations with his external world ‘as well as his 
relations with his inner self, both positing an unending dialectic 
unless man reached final salvation, i.e., Moksha. 

If Gandhi would not accept a system which did not have built 
into its processes a method of struggle, he was obliged to suggest 
a method of rightful struggle for his own system. He suggested 
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Satyagraha which was essentially a man’s struggle for the vindi- 
cation of his freedom and truth without which there could be no 
escape from alienation. Satyagraha, in its manifold forms, was not 
merely man’s legitimate struggle against tyranny and injustice but 
also simultaneously an instrument for testing the validity and 
morality of the purposes and methods of struggle. That is why 
Gandhi always insisted on right means because Satyagraha could 
degenerate into Duragraha if its principles were violated. Gandhi 
went beyond that. To him Satyagraha was also an instrument of 
self-purification as well as moral self-advancement, and that it was 
much a method for establishing moral sanctions in society as for 
a moral order for oneself. At the political level, it was a powerful 
instrument both for a struggle for human rights against their 
Suppression by the state and for creating a cohesive society of non- 
alienated individuals. Gandhi openly proclaimed that people sub- 
mitted to oppression because they did not know or practise the 
technique of Satyagraha. The more oppressive the state, the greater 
the intensity of a Satyagraha movement it called for. Disobedience 
and even sedition is not ruled out if the Satyagrahi who opts for 
it willingly accepts the onus of responsibility upon his conscience, 
and the consequences of challenging the law. 

Although Gandhi regarded Satyagraha as a practice that could 
be pursued by anyone and everyone, and called it as ‘‘a doctrine 
of universal application" he addressed himself essentially to a 
. small revolutionary minority which alone could imbibe its very 
stringent conditions that he laid down. Although he ‘said, ‘‘it is as 
difficult or as easy to practise any other virtue" he knew the 
limitations of ordinary men and the limits of their sufferings and, 
therefore, in political practice prescribed it for an elite minority. A 
Satyagrahi was a revolutionary who aimed at making far-reaching 
changes in society, a revolutionary who had the vision of change 
and was prepared to challenge the entire system. But he was also 
disciplined and self-sacrificing and a practitioner of truth and non- 
violence. This was probably the only distinction which Gandhi 
drew between the elite and the masses. 

Naturally, he addressed himself to those who were educated, had 
a highly developed social consciousness, could exercise discretion 
and also discriminate between the various stages of Satyagraha 
asa movement. Although what he called the law of Satyagraha 
was applicable to individual action as well as to a mass movement, 
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he was very conscious of the possibility of the latter generating 
into violence, anarchy and irresponsible disobedience, and thus 
destroy even the normal law abiding habits which could undermine 
a democratic society. 

Thirty years of Indian politics has clearly demonstrated the vacu- 
ity and the futility of all the revolutionary methods we borrowed 
from abroad. Our society is more aimlessly convulsed today than it 
was at any time before. There is a class conflict though not a real 
one but through which cut the caste conflicts. We have linguistic 
and regional conflicts; we have communal conflicts; we have also 
widespread disturbances and clashes in the educational institutions; 
public property is burnt or damaged on the least provocation; new 
facets of police repression are appearing on the surface. No 
genuine analyst can ignore what lies behind these convulsions and 
confrontations. But one also cannot ignore that methods used in 
these conflicts are not only eroding the democratic institutional 
structure but also destroying our moral value system. In one or 
another sense, all these conflicts are the by-products of poverty or 
alienation or both. 

After India became independent, it became a habit with old 
leaders who assumed the reigns of power to denounce Satyagraha 
as unnecessary and illegitimate in a democratic society. But, for 
Gandhi, Satyagraha was relevant at all times and contexts. 
According to him, there has to be Satyagraha even in Satya Yug 
not to speak of our age of Kali Yug. Struggle is a part of life and 
in a society in which both poverty and alienation dominate it 
must be given proper shape and direction so that it does not de- 
generate into massive violence, entrenchment of divisive forces, 
pervasive hatred, corruption and the lies of politics. All this is 
happening everyday right in front of our eyes. Gandhi had made 
it very clear as early as 1930: ‘‘My non-violence would not prevent 
me from fighting my countrymen on the many questions which 
must rise when India has become free." A truly Gandhian Satya- 
graha could well be a relevant instrument today. 

But before anyone thinks of launching any struggle, he has to 
ask himself whether he has left any scope for understanding the 
viewpoint of the other side. He should also ask himself if he is 
being merely self-riehteous or so full of hatred against his oppo- 
nents that he leaves no scope for a peaceful conflict resolution. 
Gandhi had once said that a born democrat is a born disciplina- 
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rian. While addressing the students, Gandhi frankly asked them 
that when they were launching themselves into this world, whether 
they were clear about both their purposes and their methods. For 
him, educational institutions should be such as to produce a good 
army of potential Satyagrahis. He left even scope for students 
walking out of institutions but he laid down such stringent condi- 
tions of self control, austerity, non-attachment and public purpose 
that it left no scope for any selfish individual gain. 

We have no other way except for returning to the pursuit of 
Gandhian methods of Satyagraha both as a way of fighting one’s 
own alienation as well as putting an end to social alienation. The 
educated youth is the most alienated element of our society be- 
cause, unlike the very poor, it is very conscious of its alienation. 
It is also facing the bleak prospects of lack of job opportunities. It 
is doubtful if the present system, including the educational system, 
can either remove poverty or eliminate alienation. For us it is 
going to be a very long-drawn struggle and each one of you has to 
ask yourself on which side of this struggle you are going to be. 
The educated youth may join the power elite which rules this sys- 
tem. They may join the forces of violence which destroy everyone 
but create nothing. They may go for causes in the name of easy 
going slogans of this or that “ism” or they may decide to stand up 
as individuals and as members of society to change the whole 
system. 

But it would be necessary to understand the preconditions 
Gandhi laid down as absolutely necessary for the practice of Satya- 
graha. First, there can be no Satyagraha for an unjust cause. 
Otherwise the principle of truth will be flouted. Second, Satya- 
graha excludes the use of violence in any shape or form, in 
thought or action. Third, Satyagraha presupposes a clear distinc- 
tion between a willing obedience to the laws which are good and 
opposition to those which are immoral. In the final analysis, the 
superiority of the law of conscience has to assert itself over other 
laws for a Satyagrahi. 

Fourth, Satyagraha is an instrument available only to those who 
have no hatred for their opponent. Fifth, a Satyagrahi must have 
the capacity and willingness to suffer. That is why Gandhi insisted 
more on a small revolutionary minority rather than a whole people 
undertaking it. Sixth, Satyagraha means, among other things, 
constant engagement in constructive social work so that Satya- 
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graha as a struggle does not become negative. Seventh, Satyagraha 
calls for total humility on the part of those who practise it. Last 
but not least, Satyagraha is the expression of discipline and 
sincerity. As Gandhi said, it challenges our honesty and our capa- 
city for national work and our willingness to submit to discipline. 

This chapter began by focusing on the problems of poverty and 
alienation, both Indian and global and ended by saying that unless 
a revolutionary minority takes up the task of total transformation 
to mobilize masses, we shall remain locked in barren intellectual 
exercises. In view of growing violence, parasitism and multiplicity 
of social conflicts, no method other than Satyagraha, both indivi- 
dual and collective, is going to serve us. 


Chapter 4- 


Theories of Technical Progress— 
Neoclassical, Keynesian, 
Marxian and Gandhian 


Much of the current debate on the problems created by modern 
technology was, with remarkable prescience, anticipated by Gandhi. 
Indeed, these problems were presented by him so sharply, at a time 
when technological euphoria reigned economic thinking, that he 
was often painted as a man with an oversized irrational bias against 
the growth of technology. Yet nothing is more inconsistent 
with Gandhi’s views than the charge that he ignored the benefits 
science aŭd technology have bestowed on man. The basic question 
Gandhi asked was whether technology would remain controlled 
and ın service of man to reduce his drudgery and to help solve 
man’s material problems, or whether man would become so sub- 
servient to technology that ultimately he would be forced to sell 
his soul to Mephistophelian materialism and become alienated 
both from his fellow beings and nature by plundering it. 

Unless one explicitly understands the overall or general approach 
which Gandhi evolved for all problems of economy and society, 
one is apt to distort him by taking a partial or contextual view. 
Gandhi had a total, integrated and an evolving approach at the 
centre of which was man's whole being in search of knowledge and 
truth. Gandhi rejected such categories as the ‘“‘pure economic man" 
or the “‘pure political man." Consequently, he never thought in 
terms of pure economic theory or pure political science. There was 
no theory of pure technology either in his thinking. For him, man 
was an integrated being and all of man's needs and obligations 
were also integrated; needs and obligations were interdependent 
and most certainly did not stand on their own. This general or 
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overall approach of Gandhi’s was woven into an evolutionary pro- 
cess of six concepts: Truth, Nonviolence, Swadeshi, Equality, 
Bread-Labour and Satyagraha. In Gandhi’s mind, these concepts 
were not absolute but relative. They were also correlated. Together, 
they formed the underpinning of a dynamic social system as well as 
rules of individual and social behaviour. Since Gandhi’s concepts 
were intended for universal application each society must produce 
its own system by applying them. It is only by applying the 
Gandhian approach to specific issues or problems that one can 
describe it correctly. 

There are three ways of defining Gandhi’s approach to any 
specific issue. The first is to take his own explicit statements on the 
subject. However, there is one serious difficulty in quoting Gandhi 
chapter and verse. Quite often Gandhi’s statements on a subject 
are inconsistent with one another and they can, thus, easily lend 
themselves to diametrically opposite interpretations. Gandhi him- 
self enjoined his followers to take his later pronouncements, and 
not the earlier ones, as authoritative whenever such an inconsis- 
tency appeared, because, as he saw it, he was moving from truth 
to greater truth. Unfortunately, all his works are not yet available. 
This makes the choice of his statements, and hence the formation 
of his definitive views, very difficult. 

The second way is to supplement or cross-check Gandhi's ex- 
plicit but evolving views with inferences derived from his overall 
approach, based on the aforementioned six fundamental concepts. 
The validity and integrity of any analytical statement about the 
Gandhian approach then depends upon the consistency of that 
statement with Gandhi’s overall conceptual schema. In my opinion, 
this method is more meaningful than the first. 

The third way of going about defining the Gandhian approach 
is the most important as well as most excruciating one for it hinges 
upon the very dynamics of the Gandhian conceptual schema. 
Gandhi not only believed that laws and principles, being relative 
in character, have different meanings and different levels of appli- 
cation in time and space, but concepts, too, which give rise to laws 
and principles, themselves are in perpetual evolution. Therefore, a 
certain degree of extrapolation or projection in time of the Gan- 
dhian concepts and policies becomes necessary. Thus, the dynamic 
application of principles to the ever-changing situations is linked 
with the evolution of the concepts themselves. Since all Gandhian 
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concepts are relative, they are relative also to time; they are always - 
enduring. It is this dynamics that distinguishes Gandhi from all 
other system-builders. Gandhi did not and indeed could not build 
a static system for permanent reference. At each stage and in each 
age, Gandhian concepts must be updated as they evolve through 
new needs and challenges. This being so it is not surprising that 
Gandhi's views have been subjected to considerable distortion, par- 
ticularly when the concepts are not permitted to run through their 
inevitable evolution. Dynamic evolution, though the most difficult 
part of the Gandhian approach, is very central to it. 

Gandhi's writings contain no systematic discussion on science 
and technology. Gandhi's pronouncements on the subject are ans- 
wers to specific questions; they are both narrower and broader 

than the hypothesis of any modern framework on the subject. 
Gandhi's thinking was narrower in the sense that all he said per- 
tained to machines, not technology per se. It was broader in the 
sense that he dilated upon the civilizational, cultural and even spi- 
ritual impact of machines in addition to discussing the immediate 
socio-economic consequences of using machinery, particularly its 
impact on employment. In this sense, Gandhi carried the enquiry 
much further than any known discussion on technology ever did. 

There are several reasons why this approach appears simultane- 
ously too narrow and too broad. First, the colonial government 
had no well-defined policy on science, technology and R&D. Such 
policy as existed was a negative one. Gandhi's main preoccupation 
was struggle with the colonial power as a whole and not with this 
or that negative policy of the alien government. Secondly, the col- 
onial economy in India typically resembled the early stages of 
technological development — machines were not merely the most 
obvious, massive and impressive examples of technology, but they 
were, paradoxically, also the direct instrument and manifestation 
of deindustrialization of the economy. Thirdly, Gandhi's answers 
were sound, broad and narrow at the same time because he was 
asked questions about his opinions on machinery as such and not 
about technology as a whole; so he responded accordingly. Gandhi 
meant mechanization when he referred to machines. But he sug- 
gested the yet undefined and broad concept of technology when he 
linked machines or mechanization with the larger issues of econo- 
my and society. Gandhi skipped many stages in this debate and 
related machines to man and the highest value system of man. 
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Gandhi saw that in a colonial system the introduction of machines 
and mechanization not merely ruined the Indian economy through 
partial and stultified industrialization—on balance producing dein- 
dustrialization—it also brought about total dehumanization of man 
in factories, slums and streets. He condemned all this. But he never 
pushed the argument to Lewis Mumford's conclusion that *''the 
machine is anti-social.” He held that mechanization generally 
exploits but he did not say that all mechanization is invariably ex- 
ploitative. This is the difference between Gandhi and Lewis Mumford 
although those who have an anti-technological bias tend to lump 
them together. Indeed the Gandhian approach to technology com- 
prises four interlinked relationships: (i) technology and society; 
(ii) technology and economy; (iii) technology and man's personal 
and spiritual needs; (iv) technology qua technology. 

Before we examine Gandhi's approach to these relationships, a 
brief statement of the prevailing theories of technology and con- 
comitant approaches deserves careful consideration. Gandhi's views 
stand in sharp contrast to them. 

Modern theories of technology and technical progress define 
technology to exclude the problems facing today's decision-makers, 
except that of growth rate. Yet the debate over such problems has 
been very extensive. A full-scale recent survey used the term *'tech- 
nical progress" in two senses. First, it referred to *'the effects of 
changes in technology, or more specifically the role of technical pro- 
gress in the growth process." Secondly, it referred to ‘‘changes in 
technology itself, defining technology as useful knowledge pertain- 
ing to the art of production."! Both treated technology as an 
exogenous agent. This made the discussion very narrow; it did not 
encompass the wider aspects of the subject. 

Economists look upon technological progress as part of invest- 
ment and scientists take it to mean only innovation. Despite 
impressions to the contrary, there is little difference between the 
views of the two. For both, it is a factor unrelated to human life: 
it is related to such issues as the rate of return, cost and benefit, 
and change in the production function, etc. Even within the nar- 
row scope of pure economics such questions as ‘‘costs and benefits 
to whom?” are ignored. In developing countries this kind of think- - 
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ing has led to a dangerous separation of growth problems from the 
wider problem of development and distribution. Such theories of 
technological progress yield no specific policy conclusions. Questions 
about science and technology and their relationship to society and 
man are once again either exogenously stated or simply ignored. 

Slowly, as technical progress became significant, it came to be 
implicitly integrated with economic theory. Very simply put, 
technological progress is defined as a quantitative increase in real 
income perhead. This can be brought about through new processes 
of production, new goods and new methods of industrial organiza- 
tion, management, etc. All the technological progress functions, 
thus, centre around shifts in the production function which itself is 
defined in technical terms. The pre-war neoclassical and Keynesian 
theories ignored this aspect because technical progress was accepted 
by both as exogenous. Only the post-war problems of economic 
growth forced the inclusion of technical progress in economic theory. 

Most theories of technological progress have been sub-theories 
of the neoclassical theory of production and distribution. To ex- 
plain the global role of technological progress, two hypotheses 
deserve to be mentioned —a cross-country production function and 
competitive market equilibrium. According to the cross-country 
method of analysis, differences in output per worker in different 
countries are the result of differences in factors like machinery 
(capital per worker) and educational levels. This hypothesis as- 
sumes that all countries are on the same production function. But 
“it is apparent that, depending on the restrictions one places on 
the nature of the production function, the hypothesis can either 
be empty in the sense of not really being falsifiable, or quite power- 
ful in that there are many ways to refute it." The second 
hypothesis, that is, of competitive equilibrium, implies that pay- 
ment to the different factors of production can be taken as a mea- 
sure of their respective marginal productivities. 

The variations on this theory explain the contribution of factors 
other than capital and labour in increases in productivity. This 
line of reasoning says that marginal productivity can overestimate 
the effects of each input and that technological progress is really a 
function of a variety of factors. One conclusion which follows is 
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that “a significant portion of international differences in develop- 
ment levels can be explained by factors that have little to do directly 
with differences in science and technology."? Science and techno- 
logy do not directly enter the production function and hence no 
policy conclusion can be derived therefrom. 

Despite the fact that a large part of the theoretical debate has 
focused on the definition and scope of technological progress, no 
adequate definition has become available; the variations in defini- 
tions relate only to the measurement of effect on growth, produc- 
tivity, factor substitution, etc. In the theoretical literature, Hicksian 
and Harrodian classifications of ‘‘neutral inventions" have domina- 
ted the discussion. The concept of neutrality of technology natur- 
ally led to labour-saving and capital-saving bias. 

The central focus of all such theories, thus, became the measure- 
ment of technological progress. But that impinged on the question 
of definition. A very elaborate and highly sophisticated debate 
through econometrics and operational research was conducted but 
it seemed to end in narrowing rather than in broadening the scope 
of the subject. The interest in measurement started with Robert 
Solow's startling results, that, of the total annual growth of total 
productivity of 1.5 per cent per annum, nearly 90 per cent was at- 
tributable to technical progress. Some economists confirmed the 
results, but others refuted them. Subsequent attempts were directed 
to refining and disentangling the components of technological pro- 
gress. As usual, a great deal of effort was spent on testing the 
"neutral technology" hypothesis, although it is the narrowest way 
of defining technological progress. 

Once it became possible to overcome the aggregation difficulties 
of shifting the technological progress function from a micro pro- 
duction. function to aggregate production, many other economic 
problems were also incorporated into analysis. It seemed that the 
scope had been sufficiently broadened. But this exercise, too, left 
out nearly all those problems which have now become a matter of 
concern for the survival of humanity. The sharpening and deepen- 
ing of concepts such as ''elasticity of substitutions," ‘‘returns to 
scale," ''specifications of inputs," ‘‘measurement of labour and 
capital," *tembodied and disembodied technical progress," etc help- 
ed considerably in refining analysis but without broadening its 
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scope. Measurement and identification of errors remained the major 
task of theoretical and empirical analysis. 

When the debate came to a saturation point, a new set of pro- 
blems and concepts was brought in. This coincided with the launch- 
ing of the **development decade.” As that decade came to an end, 
the limitations of the new concepts were exposed. Nevertheless, the 
concepts were interesting and relevant to contemporary problems 
and challenges being posed. The important ones among them were 
“learning process," “education,” “investment in human capital," 
"interindustry shifts," ‘‘quality changes," ‘research and develop- 
ment." Further disaggregation of the overall increase in produc- 
tivity through technological progress spotlighted these issues. 

The learning process hypothesis states that labour input per unit 
of output declines after a doubling of cumulative output. This factor 
can be anywhere between 0.075 and 1.00. In this process, education 
has increasingly come to be accepted as a factor of production. 
Schulitz has made the greatest contribution to the development of 
this hypothesis and his works have received considerable attention 
in the developing countries. 

Another approach has been to separate factors of technological 
progress from those of reallocation of resources between indust- 
ries, that is, inter-industry shifts. But for this it is necessary to 
distinguish the role of product changes from inter-industry shifts. 
Consequently, increase in productivity is now attributed to three 
sources—factor inputs, economies of scale and resource shifts, and 
advances in knowledge. The last includes the effect on technology 
research, development, innovation and invention, all linked with 
one another. 

However, in the developing countries, the knowledge factor still 
remains outside the economic system. There is in these countries 
little mutual relationship between basic research, applied research 
and development, etc. Expenditure on R&D also remains insigni- 
ficant. In theory, the question of technological progress has always 
been linked with the availability of trained and scientific personnel. 
But in countries like India, which have a large reserve army of skilled 
personnel, this link was found to be tenuous because it was kept 
outside the core of social and economic development. Indeed, by 
considering R&D merely as a form of investment that improves 
productivity, everything was reduced to mere complementarity of 
inputs and thus put in the bag of the production function, 
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According to a recent UN report there has been a massive flow 
of aid in reverse from the developing to the developed world—by 
way of transfer of skilled manpower trained by the developing 
countries at a very high cost. The US has received s30,000 million 
worth of such aid. Canada has received 60,000 million worth. West 
European countries have also been recipients of such aid. About 
300,000 scientists, doctors and engineers and other specialists have 
migrated from the developing countries during 1961-72.* 

Attitudes towards and policies on education in the developing 
countries, designed to bring about economic development, have 
produced curious results. The number of trained personnel has run 
ahead of demand. A reverse transfer of manpower has taken place. 
A dualism of highly sophisticated technology coexisting with tradi- 
tional technology has been created. Above all there is no identifi- . 
able link between the broad objectives of education and develop- 
ment. The reason for this is that education, considered in its best 
economic sense—as an investment in man—has been treated as no 
more than an input factor and all factors are treated as beng on 
the same production function. 

There exists a general neoclassical theory of education, produc- 
tion function and economic development which is based on the 
distribution between modern and traditional sectors. This theory 
defines development as a shift from one to the other. Adoption of 
this theory has led to education and technology being separated 
from indigenous R&D effort at problem-solving. Instead, reliance 
is placed on the import of ready technology from abroad as this 
method yields quick returns and carries very low risk. Thus, the 
Third World countries have chosen, perhaps unwillingly, to 
accept the neoclassical and/or Keynesian position in which 
science and its social role are treated as exogenous. It is true that; 
initially, such a course does not constitute an impediment when a 
vast amount of scientific knowledge is available. But gradually 
technical education and institutions get lopsidedly tied to one sec- 
tor, that too not by establishing a work experience approach but 
through a completely detached one. This precludes any large R&D 
effort. For example, the R&D effort in India in such subjects as 
soils, climate, precipitation, insect and pest management, seeds 
and indigenous fertilizers and above all in labour-intensive agro- 
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industries, has either been very small or very belated. It is so be- 
cause the bulk of R&D in technically advanced countries from 
which technology has been imported is not conducted in these fields. 

It is often said that what is needed is mere adaptation and modi- 
fication of advanced technologies by the developing countries. This 
is an erroneous view. Optimal technology required in the Third 
World countries is very different from that created by the develop- 
ed countries. Indeed, it is so different that, often, for rapid and 
appropriate development, little or no technology transfer is needed 
in many sectors. A science-dualism thus exists. Surveys on techno- 
logical progress have ignored this dimension. 

Despite all the limitations outlined above, it does appear that 
problems of society and economy are making ever greater inroads 
into the theories of technological progress. Problems of ecology 
and pollution and the serious debilitating impact of the wrong kind 
of technology-transfer on the developing countries have lately be- 
come two major topics of discussion. This is the backdrop against 
which the dialogue between the developed and the poor countries 
is being conducted. The problems of ecology, technology-transfer 
and the gap between rich and poor are being interlinked. Yet, 
nearly 90 per cent of the empirical and econometric research is 
still devoted to old questions that relate to the mere disaggregation — 
of technological progress in relation to economic growth, demand- 
oriented product differentiation and development. 

One conclusion from the debate on technological progress was 
inevitable. It is certainly much more than the production function, 
equilibrium and the availability of educated and trained man- 
power; technology must be considered as part or instrument of a 
widespread diffusion process, without which economic development 
is inconceivable. Those who believe in development as a structural 
shift surely place too much emphasis on technology in the switch- 
over from traditional technologies to more modern technologies 
in manufacturing and in agriculture. But transformation is a much 
wider social problem and technological change is itself dependent 
on social transformation. The import of the most modern of 
technologies in the poor countries in the last two decades has 
shown the inadequacy of the pure technological approach. These 
technologies have led to dualism, cultural gap and the breakdown 
of linkages. As the modern sector expanded relative to the tradi- 
tional sector, productivity and growth were expected to improve. 
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But this has not happened to any appreciable extent. 

The concept of a modern sector, derived from the neoclassical 
approach, concerns itself only with capital, technology and edu- 
cation. The worst consequence of this approach has been that a 
new kind of dualism has developed within the most traditional of 
the traditional sectors—agriculture. This has further forestalled 
the possibilities of overall development. More seriously, it threatens 
to create social and political polarization in the rural areas. Agri- 

culture is just one sector among many which illustrates the fact 
that technology-transfer is a very complex process. 

I have all along focused on the neoclassical theory in my cus. 
sion. The alternative general theories belong to the Keynesian and 
Marxian frameworks. It is remarkable that both the Keynesian and 
the neoclassical schools have generally the same approach to 
technological progress. Indeed, both begin by accepting the same 
definition of technology. Therefore, what has been said above 
applies equally to the Keynesian framework as well. In brief, the 
survey of the theories of technological progress tells us, first, that 
technology is considered as an exogenous factor and, therefore, 
has no specific theoretical structure of its own. Later, when it was 
found that technology does contribute to production equally, if 
not more than all other inputs combined, an effort was made to 
make it a factor by bringing into the analysis a whole variety of 
elements that commonly entered in technology as well as growth. 
Disaggregation analysis proved very useful in this effort. At a still 
later stage, when technology became all-pervasive in the developed 
world, all theories, neoclassical as well as Keynesian, converged 
on “technological determinism." This overemphasis brought the 
developed world to face new problems such as pollution, exhaus- 
tion of natural resources and threat of destruction, which are still 
outside economic analysis but are being treated as mere techno- 
logical problems. But the worst of technological determinism has 
been its universal acceptance in the Third World countries, with 
disastrous consequences for all the objectives they had set before 
themselves. 

The most surprising aspect of the debate is that the Marxist 
school, opposed as it is to both Keynesian and neoclassical view- 
points, has nothing significantly different to contribute. The 
Marxian system is based not only on economic determinism, but 
also on technological determinism. Without such determinism, 
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Marxism would cease to be a *'science." Some Marxists have dis- 
puted the label of determinism being hung on Marx, but many of 
Marx’s own statements show his inclination towards some kind of 
determinism. Two quotations from Karl Marx should illustrate 
this, “Technology discloses man’s mode of dealing with nature, 
the process of production by which he sustains his life, and thereby 
also lays bare the mode of formation of his social relations, and 
of the mental conceptions that flow from there.”?”5 At another place 
he says, ‘‘Relics of bygone instruments of labour possess the same 
importance for the investigation of extinct economical forms of 
society, aS do fossil-bones for the determination of extinct species 
of animals. It is not the articles made, but how they are made, and 
by what instruments, that enables us to distinguish different eco- 
nomic epochs. Instruments of labour not only supply standard of 
degree of development to which human labour has attained, but 
there are also indicators of the social conditions under which that 
labour is carried on." 

Many more statements in this vein can be cited but there is no 
need to do so. They all point towards technological determinism. 
Marxists attempt to refute the charge of technological determinism 
in the same manner in which they answer the charge of economic 
determinism. But no Marxist has convincingly refuted either 
charge; controversy still persists In Marxist theory, the fundamen- 
tal contradiction is between production relations and forces of 
production, the latter focusing on—in fact, Marx often reduced 
them to—technology. So technology along with class are the centre 
of the Marxian system. The special emphasis Marx gave to the 
capital goods sector in his analysis, and the technological change 
brought about through these goods, reinforces this interpretation 
of Marx. This last point also lies at the centre of all modern 
theories of trade cycles and economic crises. In fact, a certain 
degree of technological determinism is found in all modern 
theories, Marxian as well as non- Marxian. 

Even when theories are translated into practice, we notice little 
difference between the Marxist and other systems. For example, 
the ‘‘technological constraints on Soviet planning were substanti- 
ally eased by the fact that the kind of technology the Soviet 
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planners were seeking was not altogether different from the techno- 
logy prevailing in the advanced capitalist countries.” 

The Marxian view of technology is as much a product of the 
theory of distribution as is the neoclassical or Keynesian view. 
According to the Marxian model labour power under capitalism is 
a commodity and like any other commodity, its value is determin- 
ed by a process of equilibrium which pushes it to the subsistence 
level. More precisely, it is made equal to the necessary labour 
time necessary for the production and reproduction of labour 
power aS’ a commodity. The mechanics that drives wages to the 
subsistence level, or fails to drive it to that end, depends on the 
relationship between the reserve army of labour and technological 
development. The existence of an appropriate size of reserve army 
of labour keeps wages down to the subsistence level and if wages 
tend to rise above subsistence levels, capitalists are motivated to 
adopt technologies that are labour-saving. The resulting reduction 
in demand for labour swells the ranks of the reserve army of labour 
to its appropriate" size. 

Neoclassical economics, too, rests precisely on the same pattern 
of relationship between wages and labour and the Keynesian view 
is only a little improvement upon the Marxian-neoclassical ver- 
sions. According to Keynesian economics, there is no monotonic 
relationship between wages and unemployment but the choice of 
technique produces that relationship. Technology may push wages 
to levels other than subsistence levels but the change in capital- 
labour ratio remains a function of the wage rate and the level of 
employment or unemployment. 

Simple technological determinism of the Marxist variety, when 
applied to the problems we face today, yields the conclusion that 
there is no adequate, consistent and integrated Marxist view of 
technology. The capitalist and communist views on the course of 
development of technology have been by and large similar. The 
consequences of their respective approaches, despite the much 
discussed irreconciliability of the two systems, have not been very 
dissimilar. But despite the central role of technology—the organic 
composition of capital—in the  Marxist theory, intra-Marxist 
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debate on technology has remained primitive. According to Paul 
Sweezy: 


In Marxist theory the treatment of technology has generally 
referred to production, the means of production, the character 
of the labour process and related matters. This follows the 
example set by Marx himself in his justly famous chapter on 
machinery and modern industry in Vol. I of Das Kapital which 
occurs in the part devoted to the production of relative surplus 
value. Neither there nor anywhere else in Das Kapital is there 
any discussion or analysis on the impact of technology, on con- 
sumption and, via consumption, on processes of capital accumu- 
lation and social development.® 


Das Kapital discusses the laws of motion of capitalism and Marx 
assumes that technology plays a progressive role. Since technology 
is treated to be neutral or is considered as part of the mode of 
production (as distinguished from production relations), a simple 
transference takes place. This is why technology, under commu- 
nism, comes to play a role not different from that under competi- 
tive capitalism. Going a step backwards, if one refers to Marx’s 
Introduction to the Critique of Political Economy, one gets a better 
and more integrated view of technology. But the Marxists have 
not yet been able to decide which Marx to choose, the younger 
Marx—the humanist—or the older Marx, who was totally over- 
whelmed by the classical political economy of capitalism. 

Another aspect of the Marxist view of technology is that it 
claims to narrow if not totally eliminate the division between the city 
and the countryside. This is intended to be done in many ways— 
mechanization of farms, fast transfer systems, people working 
in cities but living in the countryside, homogenization of demand, 
etc. But despite such a theory, the gap between the villages and 
the cities in Marxist states has not only not narrowed but threatens 
to widen. Both the Marxist and capitalist states have introduced 
modern technology in the Third World in exactly the same manner. 
This has, instead of narrowing, widened the gap between cities 
and villages in the Third World. Worse still, this gap has assumed 
dangerous cultural forms which threaten to destroy the political 
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and social integration of these countries. 

Marxists explain the adverse ecological and social problems crea- 
ted by technology with the theory that environmental pollution is 
a capitalist phenomenon. For example, Sweezy says, ‘To eliminate 
congestion and pollution and in other ways make the city a better 
place to live, it seems to me an absolutely necessary (though far 
from sufficient) condition that the causal link between the location 
of economic activity and profit anticipation has to be broken.’’® 
If “profit” is the capitalist output, why is there pollution and eco- 
logical destruction in Marxist states? Sweezy does not proceed to 
provide us with an answer. The fact is that capitalist and commu- 
nist policies on technological development 'are basically similar, 
leading to the same kind of problems. 

So far, what has been emphasized has been the similarity of 
views on the role of technology among non-Gandhian schools of 
thought. But non-Gandhians disagree among themselves over 
policy issues. The price incentive school among them believes that 
all that is required to get a proper technology-resource relationship 
is to get correct prices, which are taken as the necessary incentive; 
this is a neoclassical or neoclassical-Keynesian approach. The so- 
called radical reform school comprises a whole spectrum with ex- 
treme revolutionaries at one end and romantic radicals at the other. 
It is never too clear whether they want radical change as a precon- 
dition of technological development or whether they think political 
change and technological progress can proceed simultaneously.!? 
A third school which derives from technological determinism— 
this probably explains the influence it wields— believes that large 
technological thrusts will themselves push the system towards other 
required decisions. It considers technology almost as a substitute 
for all other decision-making. 

Most developing countries have adopted policies which combine 
elements from all the three major non-Gandhian schools outlined 
above without, however, knitting the elements into a single, 
coherent, integrated model. Naturally, while solving old problems, 
these countries are faced with problems of vastly serious propor- 
tions which impinge on the future of humanity, particularly the 
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poorer two-thirds of the world. 

A brief resume of Gandhi’s statements on technology and related 
subjects must be given before one can even define what the 
Gandhian approach to problems created by technology would be. 
Later on, these statements and the derived interpretations from 
Gandhi’s main concepts will be combined to focus on the subject 
under discussion. 

Gandhi took a definite stand on two subjects: 

1) He rejected what may be called theoretical separatism; he re- 
fused to accept that the problems of any social science discipline 
can be studied within the confines of that discipline alone, divorc- 
ed from other disciplines. 

2) He also rejected all positivist, non-normative and even semi- 
normative—neoclassical, Keynesian or Marxian—definitions of 
economics. These positions are profoundly reflected in his attitude 
towards technology. 

What distinguishes Gandhian economics from classical or modern 
economics is the basic assumption of the latter which takes “utility 
function" as given. By rejecting this assumption Gandhi at once 
brought within the fold of economics, issues which economists had 
for long kept outside the pale of economic analysis. He thus broke 
down the barriers between economics and other social sciences 
which economists had created. Besides, Gandhi also rejected the 
positivist approach of modern economics in favour of the norma- 
tive approach in dealing with technology, economy or society. 

Further, Gandhi broke the dichotomy between the individual 
and society; such dichotomy made irrelevant all the questions 
raised by the so-called modern welfare economics. He did so not 
merely by interposing moral or ethical postulates. Many before 
Gandhi, including the father of modern economics, Adam Smith, 
had done this. What Gandhi did was to lay down principles and 
methods of practice by which the individual and social utility 
functions were jointly determined. A nonviolent economic society 
and the replacement of demand-oriented production by need-orien- 
ted production are two principles out of the many he put forward. 
The introduction of such principles makes an entirely new 
approach to the subject necessary and the methodology a social 
scientist must follow consequently becomes entirely different from 
that of modern social sciences. 

Thus, for Gandhi economics and economic activity were not dis- 
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tinctly separate from other social disciplines and activities. As he 
put it: | 


True economics is the economics of justice. People will be happy 
in so far as they learn to do justice and be righteous. All else is 
not only vain but leads to destruction. To teach people to get 
rich by hook or by crook is to do them an immense harm.!! 


Gandhi's definition is in sharp contrast to the definition of eco- 
nomics which is based on the maximization of some kind of utility 
function. 

Secondly, Gandhi held that an economic system must be rejec- 
ted if it was based on exploitation. But he also held that no man 
had any right to the economic resources of a society if he did not 
work. This was the basis of his concept of bread-labour. 

The above two normative aspects led him to the third proposi- 
tion, “All economics that inculcates Mammon worship, that en- 
ables the strong to amass wealth at the expense of the weak, is a 
false and dismal science. It spells death.’’!* 

Gandhi was not opposed to material progress as is often’ made 
out. But he did reject material progress which was inconsistent with 
progress in other spheres which was more durable and valued: 


Does progress clash with real progress? I take it means material 
advancement without limit; and by real progress we mean moral 
progress which again is the same thing as the progress of the 
permanent element in us. If, therefore, material progress does 
not clash with moral progress, it must necessarily advance the 


latter.!? 


Gandhi's proposition of nearly equal distribution was the next 
logical step. But equal distribution was not to be confused with 


crude equality: 


The real implication of equal distribution is that each man shall 
have the wherewithal to supply all his natural needs and no 
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more. To bring this ideal into being the entire social order has 
got to be reconstructed. A society based on nonviolence cannot 
nurture any other ideals.!' 


One goal on which Gandhi insisted was the total exclusion from 
tlie social or individual calculus—and hence from the entire eco- 
nomic system —of the arrangement which produced envy or the 
desire to be economically superior to the next man. He wrote: 


What is really desired, under the name of riches is, essentially, 
power over men...the art of becoming rich in the common 
sense is not only the art of accumulating much money for our- 
selves but also of contriving that our neighbours still have less. In 
accurate terms it is the art of establishing the maximum inequality 
in our favour.!? 


Gandhi discussed at great length the problem of how competi- 
tion was to be distinguished from envy, but this does not concern 
us here. 

Gandhi clearly put forward his economic approach in stark 
normative terms, in sharp contrast to all positivist or positivist- 
normative approaches— men must engage in economic activity with 
whatever resources and technologies are available to them. The 
economic system must be nonviolent, that is, devoid of all exploi- 
tation. It must be based on each according to his needs but the 
needs themselves must not be allowed to become self-multiplying, 
as artificially engineered wants would lead to an unequal economic 
system. 

Gandhi was very positively disposed towards the role of science. 
He wrote: 


I would prize every invention of science made for the benefit of 
all. . . .I am not aiming at the eradication of all machinery, but 
limitation, because the supreme consideration is man. The 
machine should not tend to make atrophied the limbs of man.!* 
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He added that ‘‘machinery to be well used has to help and ease 
human effort.’’!” He did not, however, elaborate his views on the 
subject any further. This is not surprising. Growth of science or 
the establishment of scientific institutions is by itself not a suffi- 
cient condition for the growth of the right kind of productive 
forces. This is amply borne out by the history of science and tech- 
nology of the last three decades. 

Gandhi was a religious person with a scientific mind. His close 
associate Pyare Lal writes: 


Modern science has two aspects—the educative or fundamental 
and the economic or the technological. In its fundamental as- 
pect, science has been an educative and liberating force, which 
has set free truth from the shackles of dogma. This aspect of 
science Gandhi personified as perhaps no other living person. 
None strives harder than he to cultivate that intellectual integ- 
rity, that habit of dispassionate inquiry into and search for 
objective truth—as against a fanatical assertion of the truth of 
one’s own dogma—which the discipline of science demands, or 
to inculcate in the people at large the habit of scientific approach 
to everything in life.!5 


Gandhi’s views on machinery and by extension on inventions, 
innovations and technology as a whole have often been distorted 
by his critics. Because Gandhi made it absolutely clear that he was 
not opposed to the use of machinery as such but that its use must 
remain subject to some conditions. If the same work can be done 
by a small machine, a large one should not be employed, There 
are, however, some situations which would always demand the use 
of heavy machinery. Next, he repeatedly stated that there is 
always a strong case for the adoption of any small or large inno- 
vation or invention, the benefits of which can be extended to the 
masses. Above all, he made it quite clear that all heavy industries 
must be in the public sector. But this was not the public sector 
that one finds today in India and in the socialist countries. 

A socialist once asked Gandhr if the village industries movement 
was not meant to oust all machinery. “‘Is not this wheel a machi- 
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nery?" was the counter-question that Gandhi, who was just then 
spinning, asked in reply. The questioner then clarified, “I do not 
mean this machine, but I mean bigger machinery," and added, ‘‘but 
what about the great inventions? You would have nothing to do with 
electricity."!? Gandhi replied: 


Who said so? If we could have electricity in every village home, 
I should not mind villagers plying their implements and tools 
with the help of electricity. But then the village communities or 
the state would own power houses, just as they have their graz- 
ing pastures.°°. . .I would prize every invention or science made 
for the benefit of all. There is a difference between invention and 
invention. I should not care for the asphyxiating gases capable 
of killing masses of men at atime. The heavy machinery for 
work of public utility which cannot be undertaken by human 
labour has its inevitable place, but all that would be owned by 
the state and used entirely for the benefit of the people. I can 
have no consideration for machinery which is meant either to en- 
rich the few at the expense of the many, or without cause to dis- 
place the useful labour of many.” 


Gandhi was neither a technophile nor a technophobe. Indeed, a 
Gandhian view of technology outside the scope of economy, social 
justice and its impact on man’s value system, simply does not 
exist. He did not treat technology as neutral nor as an exogenous 
element. He was certainly opposed to technological determinism. 
A few important statements of Gandhi’s, showing which aspect of 
machine technology he supported and which he opposed and why, 
may be cited. 

Gandhi’s disciple Ramachandran asked him, “Are you against 
machinery, Bapuji?” Gandhi replied with a smile: 


How can I be when I know that even this body is a most delicate 
piece of machinery? The spinning wheel itself is a machine; a 
little tooth-pick is a machine. What I object to is the craze for 
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machinery, not machinery as such. The craze is for what they 
call labour-saving machinery. Men go on ‘saving labour’ till 
thousands are without work and thrown on the open streets to 
die of starvation. I want to save time and labour, not for a frac- 
tion of mankind, but for all. I want the concentration of wealth, 
not in the hands of a few, but in the hands of all. Today machi- 
nery merely helps a few to ride on the backs of millions. The 
impetus behind it all is not the philanthropy to save labour, but 
greed. It is against this constitution of things that I am fighting 
with all my might.?? 


"Then Bapuji,” said Ramachandran, “you are fighting not 
against machinery as such, but against its abuses which are so much 
in evidence today?" Gandhi replied: 


I would unhesitatingly say ‘yes’; but I would add that scientific 
truths and discoveries should first of all cease to be the mere 
instruments of greed. Then labourers will not be overworked 
and machinery, instead of becoming a hindrance, will be a help. 
I am aiming, not at eradication of all machinery, but limita- 
tion.” 


It is often said that Gandhi's strong emphasis on cottage indus- 
tries ruled out the use of modern technology. This is not correct. 
Gandhi cited symbolically the sewing machine as being protected 
by his movement. In fact, he approved of any machine ‘‘which does 
not deprive masses of men of the opportunity to labour but which 
helps the individual and adds to his efficiency and which a man can 
handle at will without being its slave.’’*4 
.. “J have no design [sic] upon machines as such," Gandhi said. He 
wanted merely to "*supplement the production of yarn and cloth 
through our mills, save the millions we send out of India and dis- 
tribute them in our cottages." ?? 

“I would favour the use of the most elaborate machines. . .if 


3' Young India, 13 November 1924, pp. 85-86. 

?2 Thid., pp. 85-86. 

?!Ram K. Vepa, New Technology —A Gandhian Concept, New Delhi, 1975, 
p. 99, 

?6] bid., pp. 100-101. 
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thereby India's pauperism and resulting idleness can be avoided." '?^ 
For him the removal of poverty had the highest priority as, in 
poverty, man is not only physically but also spiritually degraded. 
But he pointed out that machines tended to help a small minority 
to live on the exploitation of the masses. The motive of this mino- 
rity in using machines is not love of mankind and concern for 
saving labour but greed and avarice. **This state of things I am 
attacking with all my might,'"?? he emphasized. 

Gandhi recognized that the masses are composed of individuals, 
and that the individual (and the moral quality of the individual) is 
the core. For economic analysis he chose the village as the basic 
unit; but through the concept of bread-labour he related the indi- 
vidual and village in such a way that either one of the two could 
become the basic unit of analysis. The freedom, economic or 
political, of the one was contingent upon that of the other. 
Freedom in the rest ofthe system depended upon the economic 
freedom of these two basic units; technology and the economic 
system had to contorm to the needs of the basic units. The choice 
of cottage, medium or large industries was to be determined not by 
the intrinsic mer'ts or demerits of each but by the interrelationships 
among the system as a whole. 

“The supreme consideration is the man. The machine should 
not tend to make atrophied the limbs of man,"?? Gandhi empha- 
sized and added, ‘‘Just where they (machines) cease to help the 
individual and encroach upon his individuality, the machine should 
not be allowed to cripple the limbs of man.'?? He looked forward 
to a situation in which **men in charge of machines will think not 
of themselves or even of the nation to which they belong but of 
the whole human race.''?? 

The objective of ensuring employment was Gandhi's constant 
refrain: | 


Mechinization is good when the hands are too few for the work 
intended to be accomplished. It is an evil when there are more 


26 Ibid., p. 100. 
27 Ibid. 
28 lbid. p. 102. 
29 Ibid. 
307bid., p. 103. 
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hands than required for the work, as is the case in India. I may 
not use a plough for digging a few square yards of a plot of 
land. The problem for us is not how to find leisure for the 
teeming millions inhabiting our villages. The problem is how to 
utilize their idle hours. . . .?! 


The village as a basic unit was no retrogression, Gandhi clari- 
fied. “The cry of ‘back to the village’, some critics say, is putting 
back the hands of the clock of progress. But is it really so? I am 
not asking the city-dwellers to go to and live in villages. But I am 
asking them to render unto the villagers what is due to them.’ 

Gandhi opposed capitalist industrialization in no uncertain 
terms. But it was not so much industrialization per se as the spirit 
of industrialism which he objected to. He readily admitted that 
cottage industries were also industries and he defended them on 
numerous grounds, the most. important one being that such indus- 
tries did not engender exploitation. When asked about Soviet 
industrialization which was supposedly free from exploitation, he 
pointed out that elements of violence and use of coercive power in 
that system were also another kind of exploitation. The only indus- 
trialization which he approved was one without the spirit of capi- 
talist or socialist industrialism: 


But I am socialist enough to say that such factories should be 
nationalized, or state-controlled. They ought to be working 
under the most attractive and ideal conditions, not for profit, 
but for the benefit of humanity, love taking the place of greed as 
the motive. [t is an alteration in the conditions of labour that 
I want. This mad rush for wealth must cease, and the labourer 
must be assured, not only of a living wage, but a daily task that 
is not mere drudgery. The machine will, under these conditions, 
be as much a help to the man working it as to the state, 
or the man who owns it. The present mad rush will cease, and 
the labourers will work (as I have said) under attractive and 
ideal conditions.?? 


31 Harijan, 16 November 1934. 
32 Harijan, 7 December 1934. 
33Young India, 13 November 1924. 
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The term self-reliance or Swadeshi, which pervades Gandhian 
thought and practice, began as a narrow concept, that is, small- 
scale indigenous industries. But Gandhi constantly and progres- 
sively broadened it to include other industries as well as the whole 
gamut of social, economic and political problems and approaches. 
In fact, the most important word, namely, Swaraj, led to the ela- 
boration of the concept of Swadeshi. Gandhi, in answer to the 
question whether he saw Swaraj at the end of a Swadeshi move- 
ment said, “Why not? Once I said in spinning wheel lies Swaraj, 
next I said in prohibition lies Swaraj. In the same way, I would 
say in cent per cent Swadeshi lies Swaraj."?' He added, "What we 
need to do is to add to our capacity for labour with our hands and 
feet the person's technical skills, so that we may devise our 
own machinery suitable to our requirements. A slavish imitation of 
the West can but kill all initiative or skill." 

It is often forgotten that Gandhi was a village man as well as a 
global man. For him neither the village nor the world was static; 
both were dynamic. He refused to accept that parts of the whole 
remained static and the society became dynamic and stable. So, 
technology for him was much more than a techno-economic con- 
cept; it was a part of the whole which included values, institutions 
and indeed the whole culture. Gandhi was, thus, a forerunner 
of those who attached enormous importance to the cultural 
and value impact of technology and he linked it with society, eco- 
nomy, justice and positive decision-making. 

Gandhi insisted that everybody, no matter how lowly or highly 
placed, must do some spinning (or some other form of physical 
work which conformed to his concept of bread-labour). Rabindra- 
nath Tagore protested that a small machine can bring about the 
same kind of monotony, death-like sameness and absence of aesthe- 
tics as a large machine. Gandhi entered into a long argument with 
Tagore and sought to prove exactly the opposite, that the basis of 
aesthetics is not the absence of work, *'Just as both prince and 
peasant must eat and clothe themselves, so must they labour for 
supplying their common wants." In the absence of such a provi- 
sion, aesthetics becomes a luxury only for the few. 

Finally, let me quote Gandhi's one statement in which he linked 
the problem of technology, employment, growth and social justice 


31M. K. Gandhi. Cent Per Cent Swadeshi, o. 11. 
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in the neatest possible fashion: 


I want to save time and labour, not for a fraction of mankind, 
but for all. I want the concentration of wealth not in the hands 
of a few, but in the hands of all. Today machinery helps [a few] 
to ride on the backs of millions. The impetus behind it is not 
the philanthropy to save labour, but greed. It is against this 
constitution of things that I am fighting with all my might.?* 


35Quoted in B.N. Ganguli, Gandhi's Social Philosophy— Perspective and 
Relevance, 1973, p. 314. 


Chapter 5 


Technology, Society and Economy— 
A Gandhian Overview 


Three recent developments have brought into focus Gandhi's views 
on technology. First, there is a great debate in the West among 
economists and technologists about the dangers of unlimited 
application of modern technology for accelerating industriatization 
leading to exploitation of national resources and the anti-life 
impact of technology on human existence itself. The Club of Rome 
thesis on the limits of.growth is a product of such debate. The 
new technology-generated dangers, both on land and on the oceans, 
have added new dimensions to human life. Indeed, it is now being 
suggested that the present rate of technological progress may mean 
the tragic end of technology itself though, paradoxically, the 
solution. is still being sought in technology itself. At another 
extreme, many lazy intellectuals have jumped to the conclusion 
that all technology is bad and that history must be reversed and 
man must go back to nature. Such a viewpoint often masquerades 
as Gandhiism but is most certainly not Gandhian at all. 

Second is the frustrating experience of the development policies 
and programmes of poor countries over the last three decades which 
shows that the economics of these countries have ceased to grow 
and that they are not able to solve any of the major problems of 
their societies, particularly problems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. This has emboldened some to suggest that if, instead of the 
highly capital-intensive technology borrowed from the developed 
world, they had relied on simple and primitive technology. the 
problem of poverty and unemployment would have been automa- 
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tically solved. Once again, Gandhi is wrongly invoked in support. 
In reality, Gandhi drew no absolute distinction between sophisti- 
cated and primitive technology. 

The third kind of invocation of Gandhi has come from a brand 
of Maoist-Marxists who feel that it is possible to marry Marxism 
and Gandhiism. They contend that such a blend has actually taken 
place in China. Since little serious research has been done in this 
field, it is difficult to make any assessment of this claim. Yet it can 
be said that there are vital differences between the Maoist and 
Gandhian systems, despite superficial similarities. On technology, 
Gandhi and Mao have a lot more in common than on other 
issues. However. this remains an unexplored area. 

The questions raised by these three groups are relevant but their 
“Gandhian” answers do not add up to a true Gandhian system. 
In Gandhi's total view, his attitude towards technology happens to 
be just one part. It is a very happy coincidence that the compul- 
sions and limits of modern technological growth have found an echo 
in Gandhi. But if India and other developing countries are search- 
ing for policies which are relevant, consistent and meaningful, an 
echo of Gandhi will not answer their needs. They need a full- 
fledged Gandhiism. This chapter of course cannot undertake such 
an enormous task, all it can hope to lay before the reader is an 
overview. There simply is as yet no definitive work on Gandhr's 
total viewpoint. One must work one's way slowly towards that 
objective. 

Gandhi discussed all problems at two levels —the level at which 
he himself confronted a problem and the level at which he advoca- 
ted or expected others to deal with it. Gandhi set for himself an 
ideal and to pursue that ideal he set himself the most rigorous 
means and standards regardless of consequences. He often failed 
to achieve the ideal but he never flinched from pursuing it. In 
situations which completely ruled out attainment of the goal, 
Gandhi's remarks and actions appeared downright fanciful. But it 
must be granted that he was trying the most difficult of human 
endeavours—he sought to bring a correspondence between the 
method and the ideal, between ends and means, between his own 
life and the life of the masses, breaking all distinctions and 
barriers. 

At the second level, Gandhi cut a problem to size so that 
ordinary people, policy-makers and political leaders could deal with 
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it At the same time he recognized the limitations and constraints 
needed to meet the demands of a given situation. He did not make 
rigorous demands on others although he was very strict with 
himself. This distinction is however not always explicit in his 
writings. For instance, in his pronouncements on machinery and 
technology he set the highest ideals but he did not lose sight of 
the necessity of using technology to overcome India's economic 
problems. At the same time, he pointed out that the introduction 
of new technology was compounding the problems of both the 
capitalist world and of the colonial territories. 

Central to Gandhis thinking are relationships between four 
sub-sets. (i) man, society and values; (ii) ownership, production, 
distribution and exchange; (ii) machine, technique and science; 
and (iv) man and his physical environment. 

Gandhi, however, did not fully elaborate upon all these relation- 
ships. Some are explicitly stated but others are only implicit or 
derived. Relationships within sub-sets (i) and (iii) are the staple of 
Gandhi's writings. He commented frequently, though unsystemati- 
cally on questions pertaining to sub-set (ii). He was very categorical 
with regard to sub-set (iv). Of the greatest importance to us, 
however, are his views on the relationship between a component in 
one sub-set and one or more in the other three sub-sets, although 
these are not spelled out systematically by him. The pairs of 
relationships he dealt with are (a) man and machine; (b) man and 
production; (c) society and production; (d) society and distribution; 
(e) machine and values; (f) science, technology and society: (g) man 
and nature. The list can be expanded but the crucial point is that 
all these sets and sub-sets form an interconnected and integrated 
set in Gandhi's thinking. There are, of course, many gaps in 
Gandhi's writing. These missing links or gaps can be restored 
through what can be and must be indirectly derived from Gandhi's 
system of six central concepts. 

As already stated, they are Truth, Nonviolence, Satyagraha, 
Swadeshi, Equality and Bread-Labour. One may call them structural 
components of a conceptual system or ideology, a system of criteria 
for establishing goals and determining action, a set of ideals, or by 
any other term with which a system can be described. Without 
understanding these six concepts and their dynamic and evolu- 
tionary quality, one cannot define the Gandhian position on any 
subject, to say nothing of interpreting Gandhi or doing full justice 
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to his views. A special warning is, however, needed: Gandhi has 
often been distorted by those who fail to see that the Gandhian 
conceptual system is an integrated whole. It cannot be compart- 
mentalized or reduced to only one theorem. The social system 
prescribed by Gandhi does, indeed, revolve around these concepts. 
Quite definitely, therefore, the Gandhian views of economics, 
economy and society, must be derived only from the kind of 
society that Gandhi prescribed. Hence, technology or technical 
progress must also be seen in relation to Gandhi's definition and 
scope of the economics of such a society.! 

In the light of the aforesaid classification of concepts and sets of 
relationships, it is clear that Gandhi prescribes no absolute pre- 
ferences for big or small machines, this or that technology, 
centralization or decentralization, superior or inferior techniques, 
hand- or power-driven machines, villages or cities. Each has its 
own place and reason in his thinking; his preferences are contextual, 
historical, temporal, conscious and purposive, and thus essentially 
relative. Even truth, which is the central theme in Gandhi, is 
relative. Neither the most sophisticated and advanced techniques, 
nor the most primitive ones, are evaluated on grounds of any 
absolute economic criteria. Other considerations are equally 
important. 

Today we hear such phrases as ‘‘technology with a human face" 
or "the humanization of technology.” Such other phrases as ‘‘small 
is beautiful," “appropriate technology," “intermediate technology,” 
etc belong to the same genus. Gandhi's name is invoked when 
discussing such concepts. Of course, it is always worthwhile looking 
into methods, policies and organizations which can avoid the 
negative consequences of galloping technology. But if this is all 
that humanization means, we are in for a disappointment. For 
example, we are told that humanization of technology first of all 
means humanization of the engineers, technologists, military chiefs, 
industrialists, business executives, politicians—in fact all decision- 
makers. This really is no more than cosmetics. An individual can 
play a great role and even reverse history but decision-makers as a 
class are the product of the technological system which has now 
enslaved them. These elites must first transform themselves into 


ISee my paper, "Theories of Technical Progress" (mimeographed) and 
‘Towards Understanding Gandhi,” Eastern Economist, 19 October 1976. 
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non-elites before they can be trusted aha have a look at the 
problem. The elite structure, based on modern technology, arid’ the 


pace and direction of its growth, does not ‘and. annat proye- 
self-corrective. Will such elites allow the slowdown: much less the., pf 


halting, of economic growth and thus drastically reducé’ their 
incomes? Will they jettison their consumerism? Only the masses and 
the non-elites can induce them to change. Gandhi was most explicit 
on this point. No economic change for a nonviolent and non- 
exploitative society, he said, was possible without a struggle on the 
part of the masses relying on the right means. His emphasis on 
means, which are interchangeable with ends, sharply differentiate 
Gandhi from ali brands of Marxists and positivist philosophers. 

A great deal of received wisdom about the beneficial aspects of 
technology is now accepted as irrefutable. It is asserted that there 
is a close link between economic growth and technological improve- 
ment; labour and capital become more productive, or production 
of the same good becomes less costly with technology. At least 
half of the productive capacity in the developed world is 
attributed to technical change. But technology profoundly affects 
relations between man, nature and society. This relationship is 
varied and complex. Man’s control over nature has increased and 
there are said to be “‘limitational’’ possibilities of using natural 
forces for the benefit of man. Technology, by breaking ethnic, 
territorial and cultural barriers can, it is claimed, integrate entire 
humanity as one family. Technology is also supposed to bring 
about the great convergence of different social systems which other- 
wise would collide, as they did in the past when technology was 
less developed or was confined within national or territorial bounds. 
Since technology is the application of science to industrial or other 
arts, the expectation is that it would make science the focus of 
universal attention. It is argued that man’s inner and outer world are 
as much problems of science as of religion and other metaphysical 
spheres. Science and technology build a link between the two by 
the eradication of superstition which man inherited from his early 
exposure to nature, or from subsequent exploitation by ruling 
classes which made religion the source of their authority. Further, 
it is believed that technological development, by requiring most 
sectors of society to participate in it, forces the society into 
structural consistency. In technologically less developed societies, 
the logic goes, institutions and social order remain insufficiently 
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responsive to change, are rigid and conservative. 

It is paradoxical that those who accept all such received wisdom 
also realize that neither the problems of man's other needs nor the 
problems created by technology itself can be solved via technology 
or even science. The double character of modern technology is 
that it is at once foreign to man and yet is created by him; it 
supports him as much as it destroys him; it removes man's drudgery 
but it also dehumanizes him. All this has not been entirely unknown 
to man. But so far it was the positive aspects of technology which 
were uppermost. Now it is the negative functions which are over- 

taking the positive functions. 

Since technology is created by man, his creative powers can also 
control its negative aspects, partly by means of technology itself, 
but largely through relying less on it. Technology obviously has a 
vital role in the uplift of the millions who live in misery. But they 
must learn two lessons from the experience of the technologically 
developed. First, man must never become the slave of technology; 
and second, man must never give up his search for knowledge and 
control over the environment, but without destroying the ecologi- 
cal balance. 

The problems created by the last few decades of rapid technologi- 
cal developments have proved that the world has made a fetish of 
technology. What was once an instrument in man's hand is fast 
reducing man into an instrument and threatening his survival. One 
may call it the modern dialectics of technology. Technology has 
been and must be man's weapon to transform natural resources for 
the satisfaction of his wants. In this process man may destroy a part 
of nature but he must also recreate it as a part of his economic 
activity. But demographic pressures, the craze for higher standards 
of living and technological progress per se are speeding up the 
destruction of the natural world. That is why it is universally 
recognized that the first constraint on the next phase of technology 
must be the maintenance of the ecological balance. 

Gandhi saw the problem somewhat differently. He noted that 
nature was being destroyed by unlimited industrialization and 
massive urbanization which were thought necessary for develop- 
ment. These processes were creating problems of ecological balance. 
Man's continuous contact with nature as part of his daily life, 
Gandhi argued, prevented the pollution of air and water, destruc- 
tion of animal and vegetable life, and above all it pre-empted the 
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large urban conglomerations which lead to all such problems. For 
Gandhi, large-scale industries did not necessarily imply the creation 
of urban monsters. His thinking was based on an optimum 
combination of factors such as industry, man's need for nature and 
natural communities and industrial centres. 

An environment movement based on Gandhi's thinking would 
not merely deal with the natural environment or its pollution. It 
would consider the whole of man's surroundings. Up to now 
ecology and nature and many other components of environment 
were either ignored or were taken as parameters for economic 
growth. There was no adequate concern for environmental variables 
because they were not amenable to quantitative changes. Yet the 
concept of “‘spaceship carth” made its elements and their preserva- 
tion or replacement an important new concern. The realization 
that the earth and its resources constitute a closed system, and that 
some of the existing supplies may not be replenished, has begun to 
frighten world leaders. 

Much literature is now available on environmental degradation 
of land, air and the seas. It is not necessary to repeat the examples 
or arguments here. However, one indirect impact of the environ- 
mental movement which finds its echoes in Gandhi's thought is 
that it has pushed both the problems of ecology and of economic 
development into the political field. In the past, separation of the 
special sciences from one another created various kinds of gaps in 
the integrated progress of economy, society, and particularly in 
relation to ecology. But in the Gandhian system, there is absolutely 
no such theoretical separatism. 

The environmental and hence the technological problem is also 
becoming more and more a social problem. Four fundamental 
central components of the environmental crisis may be identified: 

1) Affluent societies are exhausting global energy resources. 

2) Material consumption increases while finite supplies are 
nearing exhaustion, unless a new lease is granted by sea-bed 
resources. 

3) Societies are addicted to growth when growth is no longer 
possible without the rape of the environment. 

4) Population growth is barely matched by a precarious balance 
in food supplies.? This four-fold problematic explicitness brings out 


2L.W. Milbrath and F.R. Insche, “The Environmental Problem as a Political 
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the link between technology, economy and society. Gandhi made 
definite pronouncements on some of them directly and others 
indirectly. The Gandhian view on the rest can be derived from his 
system. | 

One other consequence of environmental degradation is that 
it has created fierce competition and exacerbation of existing and 
new tensions between states, endangering international security. All 
this has led to greater concentration and use of brute power. That 
the dangers involved in environmental degradation will make 
nations sit. up and bring about rapprochement among themselves 
for combating pollution more rationally remains only a pious 
hope.? Actually, the growing disparities between nations and their 
economic and military compulsions are further dividing the world. 
Only a nonviolent, non-exploitative Gandhian world order can 
meet this challenge. 

The environment movement holds that **environmental protection 
is man-centred." This is a very Gandhian concern. The movement 
is now not merely confined to the first level effects, such as 
population growth, health effects, toxic chemicals in the air, food 
and water, energy problem, but also with the second level effects, 
which relate to **effects on human sensitivity and the desire for an 
environment which is pleasing, comfortable, and convenient” in 
not merely an economic sense.* In addition, third level effects now 
are also coming into prominence. These relate to the general 
balance between man, economy and nature, which Gandhi alone 
had the vision to make the starting point. He went further and 
asked for a system which, besides satisfying the conditions at all 
the three levels, still kept them subject to the spiritual (cultural) 
needs of man. The physical, cultural and spiritual aspects are not 
independent. Man cannot go ahead with his spiritual and cultural 
development unless the three-Ievel balance is created. Once this is 
created, and then if conflict arises between the two, material 
comforts have to yield to cultural and spiritual needs. But this 
problem arises only above and not below the poverty line. All his 
life Gandhi insisted that God is a non-concept if man has no food 


Problem," American Behavioral Scientist, May-June 1974. 
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in his stomach and all his life he only tries to struggle for that. 

Not unnaturally, therefore, Gandhi warned against three uninter- 
rupted movements which create the problem of environmental 
degradation: 

1) Unlimited urbanization which requires the pillage of the 
natural environment. 

2) Unlimited industrialization which forces man to dig out raw 
materials irrespective of the consequences on the balance in 
nature. 

3) The spread of industrialization through the profit motive 
alone, often leading to the pauperization of developing nations. 

Cities or industrialization or incentives were, of course, not 
ruled out but both society and nature, Gandhi held, required a 
balanced approach all along theline so as not to threaten man. 
This concern has now become commonplace but Gandhi was 
ignored when he insisted on these aspects of economy and society. 


If 


Gandhi was insistent that the more nature was overpowered the 
more alienated man would become from nature. The modern 
environmental movement has now come round to this theme. But 
whereas Gandhi simultaneously wanted to focus on the relationship 
between man and his natural environment which would end human 
exploitation, which in turn is the very cause of exploitation of 
nature, the technological school says that technology can be made 
a substitute for policies that can end human exploitation. The 
latter approach clearly has the potential of pushing the world 
towards an ecological catastrophe. On the other hand, if the 
environmental movement takes an extreme and irrational view of 
all technology, the technological school will inevitably triumph, 
for in the modern world technology simply cannot be abolished. 
And if the technological school reasserts itself, alienation will 
continue in one form or another. 

It is now commonplace to say that modern man is alienated. 
But alienated from whom and what? The Marxists have an answer, 
but it operates whether they like it or not, in equal degree in both 
capitalist and communist societies. Gandhi's answer is that aliena- 
tion of man is as much from the environment as from his true self, 
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His true self is what man can discover through the search for truth, 
following the path of nonviolence, Satyagraha, service, dignity and 
above all bread-labour. Gandhi always disapproved of the path 
the West had taken because it alienated man. 

Man ceaselessly tries to get more and more money through any 
means. He desperately wants to improve his social status; wants 
faster transport; lives in fear and insecurity and forces his nation 
to spend large sums on arms production. He lives with crime, 
fraud or assassination as in the West, or in total fear as in com- 
munist countries. He pollutes the air; indulges in heavy smoking, 
drinking and drugging to relieve tension and frustration. To 
Gandhi alienation meant fear, the craze for luxuries and exploita- 
tion of man by man. 

It is widely recognized today that in the most developed societies, 
with massive industrialization based on machine technology, the 
workers suffer from total alienation. This problem is somewhat 
different from that of the earlier industrial man. In the developed 
countries as well as in the India of Gandhi’s time, such malpractices 
as child labour, exploitation of female labour, long working hours 
and inhuman working conditions, accompanied the introduction of 
modern machines. The debasement of the human being was there 
for everyone to see. Since then tremendous progress has been made 
in the developed world in removing many malpractices. But still 
the developed world has moved from one set of problems to 
another; from pauperization it has moved to the alienation of 
man. Gandhi simultaneously struggled against both. 

Gandhi had a full or total view of man, his spiritual, cultural and 
social aspects, as much as his economic needs. This led him to 
espouse a philosophy which stated that the machine must adjust to 
the man and not the other way round. If machines meant more 
productivity, Gandhi wholeheartedly approved of them. But he 
would not permit imbalance to be created between increases in 
material production (from which the workers profited little) and 
man's spiritual and cultural needs. There was indeed some con- 
tradiction between material and spiritual values in Gandhi’s 
thinking. But he was more concerned with the contradictions 
created by the way machinery was being used to debase man. 
Today, everywhere, almost all scientists and important leaders 
deny that the introduction of modern technology is coming into 
conflict with the quality of life. Gandhi foresaw this much earlier, 
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in fact at the time of the introduction of machinery, and he wanted 
the balance to be redressed at that very stage. 

What Gandhi put in simple terms, and what is now being increas- 
ingly stated in complex terms, is this —in technological develop- 
ment, one must not merely take into account increasing productivity 
as the main factor but, along with it, one must pay attention to 
ecology and social relationships, as well as all that technology 
does to man’s spiritual and cultural welfare. This does not 
necessarily mean limiting technological development. It implies 
rather a reorganization back to the principle that existed at the 
beginning of the scientific age, namely, that technology must be 
pressed into the service of man even though that principle was 
never put into operation. 

This line of thinking leads one straight to the broader question 
of the relationship between man's material and non-material wants. 
As stated earlier, one cannot even talk of things spiritual unless 
the basic material wants of man are satisfied. Gandhi constantly 
emphasized that to the poor, God appears in the form of bread. 
For Gandhi, it was nonsense to talk of saving a system or limiting 
growth if millions lived below the poverty line. 

It was not the frontiers of science, technology and machines 
that were the central issue. The central issue for him was the 
frontiers of man, evolved as a social and spiritual being. Gandhi 
posed this question six decades ago. It is now the accepted problem 
of today.? Gandhi was more concerned with the philosophy of 
man than with the philosophy of science. Whatever the phrlosophy 
of science it must, he held, form part of the former. 

The tremendous growth of science, technology and mechanization 
have not only blurred their mutual relationships but have in fact 
often reversed them. Consequently, the relationship between man 
and things has also been reversed, with disastrous results. For 
Gandhi, this relationship remained irreversible. Man does not 
exist for science and machines, he must keep them in the service 
not only of his physical needs, but his more superior needs— 
cultural, fraternal and spiritual. 

For the same reason, Gandhi could not accept the definition of 
modern technology or the so-called second industrial revolution 
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as given by modern scientists, who said that it was an advent of 
“the atomic age, cybernetic and space era." The crucial element, 
man, was missing in this definition. These scientists have called 
the modern epoch as an epoch of triple revolutions —the cybernetic 
and technological, military, and civil rights. This so-called triple 
revolution directly comes from the aforementioned definition. 
Gandhi would have described the second as a counter-revolution. 
He would have put a question mark on the first and accepted the 
last. 


III 


Gandhi's concept of alienation —he used the word fear—is related 
to an individual's or society's divorce from the search for truth, 
the growing size of social organization, neglect of smaller com- 
munities such as villages and small towns, urbanization, indus- 
trialism, and the cult of technology taking the place of faith. It is 
not possible to discuss here all these aspects. Nevertheless, they 
need to be placed in a proper Gandhian framework for two 
reasons. First, for the first time the debate about man's relationship 
with man and his environment is taking place in terms of the 
aforementioned variables. Secondly, Gandhi had explicitly expressed 
himself on each of these issues but his views have often been 
misinterpreted and, worse still, they have been ignored. 

It is generally true that problems of man's alienation as well as 
those of technology are related to the size of the organization. 
Large-scale technology requires large-scale organization. However, 
there has been a great deal of confusion about this because such a 
relationship has not been made contingent upon other factors. 
Some pick up only one element in Gandhi and become too logical 
with that chosen part and forget the whole. Since Gandhi was for 
simple technology, it is argued, **it follows that he insisted on all 
things being small. Or, since Gandhi had shown preference for 
smaller communities like villages, this line of reasoning makes him 
advocate wholesale simple and primitive technology." Such logica! 
absolutism is alien to the Gandhian conceptual system, which, as 
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I have stated earlier, is relative to time and space as well as to all 
the other aspects of a problem. 

It is often believed that because Gandhi strongly defended the 
pre- British Indian small communities and their economic system he 
was also advocating a pre-technical system or *'agrarian primitiv- 
ism." Some even go so far as interpreting his ideal of Ram Rajya 
as an advocacy of such agricultural primitivism. It comes as no 
surprise, therefore, that Gandhi was accused of being a technophobe 
because he seemed to overemphasize the importance of simple 
technology that was relevant to people living in Indian villages. It 
appeared that he wanted to discuss all technology only in the 
context of Indian villages and reject that which seemed to conflict 
with this view. Actually, Gandhi was discussing the problem partly 
in historical terms and partly on the basis of principle. 

Apart from discussing machinery or technology, whenever 
Gandhi talked about science, he also referred to mobility, humanity 
and even the poetry of science. He refused to deal with science as 
an abstraction. He was certainly opposed to everything that prod- 
uced inhumanity, degradation or undesirable social and economic 
consequences. The problems of technology in countries where mass 
production and mass society have already arrived and those in 
societies which still have some choice in the matter are not the 
same. It may be legitimately asked how modern technology can 
satisfy human wants in a mass society without sacrificing the 
advantages of a small community. Every utopian movement, every 
group holding the Arcadian dream, has upheld the idea of a small 
society. But given the existence of a modern, large-scale society, 
how far towards utopia can one progress?’ To this kind of a 
problem Gandhi gave a dialectical answer. He held that mass 
society and small communities are contradictory as well as coexis- 
tential. Therefore, the former must change its institutions so that 
while retaining the advantages of mass society, a large part of its 
structure: is built on a series of small communities. In countries 
like India where mass society has not yet arrived, the efforts should 
be to build small societies in such a way that the limits of expansion 
of the organization beyond a point and its effects are recognized in 
the very process of building new communities. 
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Modern man has developed a love-hate relation with machines. He 
enjoys the enormous benefits given by machines and yet he conti- 
nues to face the disastrous consequences of using machinery. There 
may be a technological answer to some of these problems but the 
problem is essentially human, organizational and structural, requir- 
ing serious limitations to be put on at least some types of organi- 
zational developments. 

‘Therefore, in any analysis of Gandhi, one must not ignore his 
triple approach: 

1) Somewhat like Marx, he had an historical approach. 

2) As a practical politician, he was concerned with the pro- 
blems of his age and the needs of the struggle for national libera- 
tion. | 

3) Like Max Weber, he was always hinting at an ideal type. 
These similarities may be superficial, but they do make a point. It 
is quite possible that reading in isolation now his pamphlet Hind 
Swaraj, written in 1905, may give the wrong impression that Gandhi 
was totally antediluvian. In that pamphlet he condemned practi- 
cally everything connected with modern technology in a way that 
Rousseau would have done. But if one looks at the historical con- 
text in which he wrote, one can see his real meaning. He was not 
condemning technology. What he was condemning at that time 
was a new breed of Indians, educated abroad or in the Western 
style, who accepted not merely the superiority of modern techno- 
logy, which was poorly developed in this country, but also the 
superiority of Western civilization practically in every respect. This 
was the new elite class created entirely by the colonial system. He 
found that this elite class was not merely imitative and selfish but. 
having completely lost its natural Indianness, it was moulding itself 
into second rate citizens of India and third rate citizens of the 
British empire. Some of the things Gandhi condemned in that 
pamphlet he vehemently supported when the context changed. 

During the phase of the struggle for independence, Gandhi faced 
a very curious situation. He saw how the new technological and 
economic relationship between India and Britain led to the pau- 
perization of the Indian masses through a process of deindustriali- 
zation, particularly the destruction of small-scale industries. He 
also found that more and more people looked for a solution of 
“this problem in the intensification of these relations in the name 
of modernization and technology. Therefore, he defended from 
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many angles the place of small-scale industries in which the spin- 
ning wheel was the pivot. At the same time, the Indian industria- 
lists who had set up modern machines and industry found it difficult 
to compete with British-manufactured goods. Therefore, he defend- 
ed them in one way or another. Ultimately, he condemned them 
too as engines of exploitation of the poor masses, but only when 
the time and context had changed. Since he was combining both 
the practical and the ideal view, it was not easy to defend small- 
scale industry against the large-scale, and then to defend the Indian 
large-scale industry against the British one if one were to go by the 
ideal type. But he did so. Obviously, if one looks from an ideal 
type one would find Gandhi contradictory. But if one looks from 
the point of view of the historical struggle as well as the need of 
an ideal type, the contradiction was more apparent than real. 
What was happening in India during Gandhi’s era was not 
merely the destruction of small-scale industries in small towns as 
well as in villages, but a general pauperization of the peasantry. 
While some big cities were going ahead setting up modern indus- 
try, mostly owned by the British, clearly two contradictory econo- 
mic systems were appearing, one in the rural side and the other in 
the cities. Many economic historians have shown how that dualism 
was based on the massive exploitation of the rural poor. Those 
who owned or worked on land were either too poor to introduce 
machinery or were feudal lords having no interest in introducing 
modern methods in agriculture. The Marxists, often taking a nar- 
row view of things, criticized Gandhi for not emphasizing the 
feudal agrarian relations and for going hammer and tongs against 
machines instead. Gandhi was not oblivious of these facts. Only, he 
was more concerned with the crucial facts that the dichotomous 
economic system that the British were introducing on the basis of 
machine production without a technical base, and the dominance 
of Indian politics by the urban middle classes, whether pro- or anti- 
British, were ultimately bound to produce an imitative and craven 
civilization and to perpetuate the colonial economic system in the 
rural areas too. There was no rise of capitalist agriculture, not to 
speak of a better productive system. His apparent overemphasis on 
regenerating village life and the rural folk was meant to destroy 
the new imbalance. Therefore, one must abstract from this histo- 
rical context the Gandhian view of technology if it is to be under- 
stood in the new context. Jt may however be mentioned here that 
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on the eve of the Salt Satyagraha, he made a direct reference to 
vested interests, without mincing: words: 


The greatest obstacle in the path of nonviolence is the presence 
in our midst of the indigenous interests that have sprung up from 
British rule, the interests of moneyed men, speculators, scrip-hol- 
ders, landholders, factory-owners and the like. All these do not 
always realize that they are living on the blood of the masses, 
and when they do they become as callous as the British principals 
whose tools and agents they are. If they could but realize that they 
must give up their bloodstained gains, the battle is won for non- 
violence. .. .But nonviolence has to be patient with these as with 


the British principals. The aim of the nonviolence worker must 
ever be to convert.® 


Gandhis great emphasis on making the village the unit of the 
Indian economic system and preserving its limited self-sufficiency, 
which once appeared as obscurantist, has now come to be largely 
accepted on two grounds. Of course, the concept of village is enti- 
rely to change. First, the Chinese have shown that developing 
countries with high densities of population cannot afford to follow 
either the Soviet or the Western model of shift of population through 
industrialization. Second, the economic stagnation of India in the 
last decade has brought the economy to the point where further 
progress depends upon putting maximum inputs in agriculture and 
in organizing non-agricultural employment in rural areas. Thus the 
village becomes the focal point. However, Gandhi’s concept of a 
village cannot be merely looked upon from the technological point 
of view. It has several other dimensions—political, social and 
others—which are not the subject matter of this chapter. 

Since technology is related to the organization of communities 
and societies, modern problems of urbanization have sharply come 
into focus as a result of post-war developments in technology. Most 
developed countries have faced a very rapid increase in urbaniza- 
tion with mounting problems of pollution, congestion, limited 
accommodation, transport, etc, along with such social problems as 
prostitution, juvenile delinquency, drug addiction, etc. The modern 
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man today is called the modular man. Curiously, the pattern and 
strategy of economic development foliowed by most of the Third 
World countries has been the same. On the one hand this imitation 
technology has created all the problems of modernization that had 
been created in the Western world and, on the other, has slowed 
down the growth rate for the raising of which that technology was 
adopted in the first instance. Now even the rate of urbanization has 
gone down. The situation is precarious. Villages cannot absorb the 
increase in population and, as people move from the villages to the 
cities, the reduced level of growth rate only results in the creation 
of massive and ugly slums. There is no technology which by itself 
can solve this problem. It is the whole pattern of socio-economic 
development. In other words, with more and new technologies in 
urban areas, the rate of industrial employment has been less than 
the rate of urbanization itself. The rate of unemployment has in- 
creased faster than even the rate of increase in labour force because 
of the introduction of labour-saving technologies. 

The real problem that we have created for ourselves by flouting 
Gandhi's warnings on technology is the widening gap between the 
village economy and the urban industrial economy. Now it must 
be admitted that if there is to be a continuum of technologies, there 
will be big gaps between the most advanced and the least advanced 
technologies. But this gap is never meant to permanently polarize 
societies, particularly villages and cities. Gandhi repeatedly warned 
us against this danger. It is not really the technologies but the two 
technological cultures, one advanced, borrowed and totally for- 
eign-oriented, including the medium of transmission, and the other 
less developed, indigenous and transmitted through local media and 
languages, which Gandhi was most concerned about. Now as these 
two technological cultures have developed, slowly or rapidly, on 
parallel lines, it has become increasingly difficuit to integrate the 
two concepts as the points of exploitation. 

Subject to other constraints, such as security, place in the world 
economy, large, single individualistic, etc, it was for this integra- 
tion that Gandhi wanted the transformation of society with the 
centre of gravity shifting to the villages, at least until such times 
as everyone was employed, had enough to meet his elementary 
needs, and to some extent was self-reliant, both individually and 
collectively. There were several reasons for this. First, he did not 
foresee any possibility of full employment in urban areas for the 
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vast rural masses by migration. He had enough knowledge of urban 
problems including the unemployed, slums and the /umpen proleta- 
riat, etc. Secondly, if rural population was not in full employment, 
there was a real threat, as indeed it had partially materialized under 
British rule, of emergent classes and elite threatening to destroy 
the creation of an egalitarian structure. Thirdly, changes within the 
rural sector were decisive for Gandhian or any other egalitarian 
experimentation. Fourthly, for any shift from individual to com- 
munity or social activity, the village was the best place to start. 

The Gandhian concept of village as a basic unit of society is not 
to be confused with the cluster of mud houses, of drainless lanes, 
stinking streets and naked, impoverished children. Indeed, he insis- 
ted upon the village as a unit to remove all these disabilities as no 
other socio-territorial unit could do so. A village is a collectivity, 
based on certain individual and collective functions, with norms 
and values cherished by the people in an environment which is 
congenial and run by ''Gandhian"' laws. Now this movement has 
been given the name of HABITAT as asupplement to the environ- 
ment movement. A habitat is defined as: 

1) A human group (or structural unit, defined sociologically) 
made up of a plurality of families which is multifunctional (per- 
forming, together with residential functions, such functions as mu- 
tual exchange and other activities, cultural and productive, for 
example, that constitute at least for some of its members a total 
living environment) and which occupies a geographical space or 
territorial area in a permanent form and with an exclusive charac- 
ter. 

2) The habitat of this group, that is, the physical environment 
(natural and artificial) corresponding to the space it occupies, plus 
its external relations with the rest of the world, physical and 
social. 

Now the UN has taken to this *tmovement." It is fashionable to 
look for something novel which at least satisfies the curiosity of those 
who increasingly feel alienated and bored. At present the HABITAT 
movement lacks everything that a reconstruction of the world, a 
nation, a province, or even a village, requires on Gandhian lines. 

Gandhi's numerous assertions that his whole approach was from 
truth to truth and his readiness to give up anything which he found 
false or wrongly held, truly revealed his scientific outlook. A man 
who equated God with truth and regarded truth as both the means 
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and the end of human life could be equally called a religious and 
scientific man. Gandhi practised no ritual of any kind and, there- 
fore, his approach to religion too could be called partly scientific and 
his approach to science could be called moral or religiously truthful. 

Being involved in the daily struggle where masses had to be in- 
volved in one way or another, it is the second part, that is, the 
relationship between man and technology, that dominated his 
action and thinking. It is in this regard that he evolved a method 
by means of which he linked the past with the present and the pre- 
sent with the future. In a letter to Nehru, Gandhi wrote, ‘‘While 
I admire science I find that it is the old look that in the true light 
of modern science should be reclothed and refashioned all right."'? 
A number of times he openly stated that anything which did not 
concern the masses was taboo with him and that included science, 
technology, organization, etc. Gandhi was a complete man, a triple 
Yogi indeed, as briefly stated earlier. 

There is not enough discussion in Gandhi's works about science 
as such and as distinguished from technological developments. At 
some places he has approvingly talked about the great discoveries 
of science. But in his conceptual system, science is one way of 
searching truth, and so long as the search for truth is central to a 
system, scientific truth and knowledge are obviously included in it. 
Truth for Gandhi is a much broader concept and includes both 
knowledge of the material world and knowledge of self. Modern 
science deals largely with the former. Some people have tried to 
create the impression that search for truth meant for Gandhi the 
search for true spiritual values. This is a halftruth. How can one 
know oneself if one does not know the objective reality around? 
Truth is both an objective and subjective reality. And truth is non- 
alienation. 

Translating Gandhian truth in economic terms implies that scien- 
tific discoveries are part of man's effort to know the universe of 
material existence. Also, science is cumulative knowledge acquired 
over centuries. [t has a function only from the supply side, that is, 
it is a multipurpose knowledge base. It is the demand considerations 
which make scientific supplies non-neutral. It is true that scientific 
discoveries follow some kinds of demand pressures but in a norma- 
tive system these cannot be taken as given, as are human and ma- 
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terial resources from the supply side. One logical conclusion of this 
way of looking at science is that technology, which is the applica- 
tion of science, is not an independent force but is what man makes 
of it. This also suggests that there is no limit to what can be spent 
on scientific discoveries, though at any given time only limited re- 
sources can be put in them. But so far as technological innovations 
are concerned, they remain subject to the nature of the economic 
system, demand considerations, growth and distribution, impact on 
society and ecology, etc. In other words, once we move from 
science to technology, we create a world of economic motives and 
policies, that is, we follow the normative approach. It is from here 
that the Gandhian approach would start. 


IV 


Gandhi's view of technology and more so of economic theory is . 
that it is culture-bound and not value-free. By and large, the eco- 
nomic theory which has organized Western societies, paradoxically, 
abstracts from these dimensions and yet is relevant only to those 
societies. Gandhi explicitly brought theory and practice together. 
He would move from the specifics of theory to its generality or uni- 
versality rather than the other way round. 

Most modern scientists and economists hold the view that the 
concepts of economic theory must be taken as having universal 
validity, otherwise there would be scientific confusion and practical 
chaos. On the other hand, it is the assumption of this universality 
Which is creating this confusion and chaos. Now, how does one 
reconcile the two propositions, that social sciences are nothing if 
they are not universal; and that no universality can be accepted by 
definition, particularly where cultural specificity is predominant. 
The only way is to set up some norms. However, if the norms 
themselves are not universal, theory cannot be universal; it will 
still remain specific. 

Therefore, to make economic theory universal, the Gandhian 
approach, which insists on normative values, is necessary. We in 
India have witnessed how the application of the modern and so- 
called universal economic theory has been foiled by such politico- 
cultural factors as caste, religion and political practice. No econo- 
mist can prove the so-called principle of economic rationality in 
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these circumstances. And it is absurd and certainly unrealistic to 
accept these factors as assumptions and then expect them to have 
relevance to the application of economic theory. We know that 
many theories, particularly theories of economic growth, have 
reached a dead-end. 

Not surprisingly, Gandhi with his strong value-orientation re- 
jected modern economic theory. His first requirement was that 
economics must be relinked with ethics before a theory can even 
be considered. The same applied to technology. For Gandhi, tech- 
nology, not to speak of economic theory in general, was not value- 
neutral. There are no relevant laws of economics without ethical 
objectives. Gandhi would accept the analytical framework of 
modern economics but not its specific theories as guides for action. 

Much of the debate on technology rests on two pillars—science 
and economics. That is why technology is defined as the application 
of science to these fields such as industry, agriculture, trade, etc which 
come under the heading economics. The Gandhian approach to 
technology has also to be analyzed in respect of these factors, but it 
cannot stop there. It has some other equally important dimensions. 

That is why that Gandhi, in his attitude towards economy and 
technology, insisted upon the following conditions: (1) it must work 
towards equality and non-exploitation; (ii) it must be consistent 
with full employment; (iii) it must provide low-priced consumer 
goods which satisfy the needs of the people; (iv) there can be no 
mass production without equal distribution; and (v) all those in- 
dustries which require sophisticated technology must be in the 
non-private sectors. On this basis, he was asked the most important 
macro question, whether he would not agree that Soviet industria- 
lization was following the same principles. His reply was very clear, 
that he did not know what the Soviets were really attempting for the 
long run. Given everything else, and even if the Soviets accepted 
all the aforementioned principles, yet, if the whole system was 
based on force, ultimately all the principles would be vitiated and 
there would not be much difference between capitalism and com- 
munism. Gandhi said, “An economic order in which production 
and distribution are controlled and regulated by the state is a new 
experiment. How far it will ultimately succeed I do not know. If it 
were not based on force, I would [work] on it’?® But we know 
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now the consequences of that system, 

Gandhi independently approached the problem of equality and 
social justice from three different sides. First, the moral considera- 
tion required him to pitch himself too high, reaching the point 
required by the principle of non-possession. Of course, that remain- 
ed an ideal—maybe an ever receding one—never to be lost sight 
of as it could be the only ultimate aim cf man and a guarantee of 
perfect equality. Gandhi never-asked anyone to follow total non- 
possession though he tried to imperfectly practice it himself in an 
imperfect world. However, this ideal or principle enabled him to 
establish guidelines for practical economic policies such as need- 
based, rather than want-based development, discouragement of 
consumerism, etc. 

Secondly, Gandhi fully recognized that the source of inequality 
was the irrational desire to have more than was necessary of pro- 
perty and wealth. And this irrational desire is the product of both 
social and individual choices. To keep up with the Joneses and to 
be the Jones with whom other people have to keep up was the 
dangerous source of inequality which, we know now, exists in socia- 
list countries too. Therefore, from both the social and economic 
angles he insisted on an arrangement which did not make people 
work only for profit. For that, public ownership of means was neces- 
sary. He was not for Soviet-type nationalization, and he looked 
for a system in which the individual and the collective could be 
combined without concentration, profit, exploitation and so on. 

The third aspect was technological. We know that the different 
income groups in society do not consume goods in the same pro- 
portion, nor are all goods produced with the same factor intensi- 
ties. Because of these differences, income distribution is likely to 
keep changing. In the developing countries, it is the choice of 
technologies that has accentuated inequalities. Whether it was deli- 
berate or not is besides the point. We also know that factor subs- 
titution is not very high despite all kinds of efforts at adaptation. 
Therefore, for more equal or less unequal distribution of income, 
full employment is a necessary condition and this would require 
emphasis on labour-intensive technologies. Where capital-intensive 
technologies are necessary, as is steel or cement, there would be no 
private ownership and hence no profit-income. 

These are the three angles from which Gandhians approach the 
problem of income distribution. The current method in the deve- 
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loping countries is very different. Models are designed to examine 
the impact of income distribution on aggregate employment on the 
assumption of some specific pattern of income distribution which 
includes some targets for the lowest groups to be achieved largely 
through fiscal measures. These models, as they focus on growth, 
try to find the impact of redistribution on savings and investment, 
which in turn are calculated from the aggregate consumption func- 
tion for each group. Once again fiscal measures are used to change 
this consumption pattern and not the property relationship. At this 
stage, the public sector is added more for accelerating growth than 
for changing property relations. No wonder each such model has 
turned out to be producing more and not less inequality, irrespec- 
tive of whether growth is high or low. This is a mix of the neoclas- 
sical Keynesian-Marxian approaches, a very heady but dangerous 
mixture. The question is simple— either the economic approach has 
to be positive or it must be normative, but it cannot be both. The 
Gandhian answer is—you cannot get equality without a normative 
economic approach all along the line. 

Normatively, therefore, Gandhi wanted social and community 
values to be directly linked with technological development, indeed 
with economic growth itself. On account of the quest for values, 
quality of life and social justice, modern technological development 
has become controversial. Technological development produces 
large benefits but it also creates social costs which are beyond the 
scope of the present decision-making institutions to absorb. So 
there must be an increasing emphasis on values apart from the 
creation of economic benefits. 

Gandhi was basically an optimist about science as about man. 
Of course, nothing took precedence over what mattered to the 
poverty-stricken teeming millions of Indian villages. But at the con- 
ceptual level, what Gandhi emphasized was that scientific and 
technological development must match the needs and capacities of 
social institutions. The village was to him not a static institution 
but a dynamic basic unit of society. What is required, to say the 
least, according to Gandhian principles, is that technology should 
not be allowed to become anything more than equating goods with 
goods, and certainly not equating goods with man. That, of course, 
does not imply that technology is neutral but that it must be neu- 
tralized. The symbol of progress does not lie in the elevation of 
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the machine but the elevation of man with his increasing scientific 
knowledge. 


V 


A very significant concept in Gandhi was Bread-Labour. This con- 
cept put labour at the centre of economic calculations and full 
employment as the economic objective of the highest priority. 
Together these laid the foundation for an equalitarian system. 
Bread-labour was defined as that socially necessary physical labour 
by performing which man can satisfy his basic needs. It is a dyna- 
mic concept. The concept also implies that Gandhi did not accept 
labour power as a commodity and hence its substitution by other 
non-human factors cannot be considered as a pure phénomenon of 
the market. 

In capitalist economies, labour power is a commodity. Experience 
shows that under socialism, too, it continues to be a commodity. 
We do not know what it will become under communism, assuming 
that from being to becoming also applies to labour power. Corres- 
"pondingly, there is a labour market which, under conditions of 
capitalism, regardless of whether wages are rigid or flexible, is 
subject to the laws of demand and supply. Notwithstanding all 
the exceptions and constraints, the clearance of the labour market 
remains a function of wage rate. Thus, labour is considered as a 
disutility and its rewards the utility, whether defined in real goods 
or in subjective units of satisfaction. Leisure and work are substi- 
tutes and these determine the attitude to work. This is not accept- 
able to Gandhi. For him, work implies three things: (i) a source 
or instrument of self-realization; (ii) an instrument of service; and 
(iii) a source of living without exploitation. Neither the capitalist 
nor the Marxist theory fully corresponds to these elements. The 
Gandhian definition of work is, thus, not purely economic; it is 
ethical and spiritual as well. 

The most important Gandhian principle of technological deve- 
lopment is that it must be consistent with full employment. Tech- 
nologies displace labour but can also create new employment. 
But modern technologies which have been transferred or trans- 
planted mechanistically, and not in a way that integrates them with 
the environment and indigenous resources, have displaced labour 
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more than they have created employment. This was also the ex- 
perience in the so-called modernization of the dependent colonies 
during the colonial period. Technology-transfer led not only to the 
same percentage of people remaining unemployed, but, paradoxi- 
cally, also to slowing down industrialization. This has meant the 
creation of a new structural problem of unemployment apart from 
the immediate unemployment-employment impact of technology. 
Full employment must remain both a short-term as well as a long- 
term objective. Gandhi did not recognize any distinction between 
the two. | 

The Gandhi appfoach also requires that new technologies must 
be biased towards improving the quality of labour rather than the 
quality of equipment. This point needs considerable elaboration. 
Of course, it implies an increase in the marginal productivity of 
labour. But Gandhi went beyond this narrow concept. He wanted 
better educated labour, not only technically but in human and 
group relations. This meant job satisfaction and absence of human 
drudgery. It also meant that work should not be looked upon as 
disutility. Work for Gandhi was both a personal and social obli- 
gation. Improvement in the quality of labour meant labour not 
only as a factor in production but labour as a human factor living 
in society. In other words, technologies must be made comprehen- 
sible through education; they must be acceptable as improving 
both environment and productivity; they must be socially benefi- 
cial, that is, they must make men come closer to one another, 
rather than be bundled together or fitted into society as cogs and 
tools; finally, they must widen rather than narrow the horizon of 
the worker. 

The central theme of most interpretations of Gandhi's attitude 
to technology is often made to rest on only one premise, namely, 
the role of labour-intensive technology. This is a halftruth. But 
itisa very important halftruth. So far as the developing world is 
concerned, experience shows that the transfer of technology from 
the developed world has created numerous problems. Imported 
technologies (i) are capital-intensive and capital is scarce; (il) they 
use exotic and not domestic materials; (iii) they rely on complica- 
ted designs which remain unmanageable; (iv) they are designed for 
a large market; (v) they impose an artificial cost-price structure on 
the poor countries; and (vi) they land the poor countries with a 
very costly, elite-oriented product mix. 
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These features of modern technologies further accentuate the 
existing problems of countries with high densities of population by 
imposing a new kind of dualism on them in almost all fields, 
dualism which is not only economic but also social, cultural and 
political. Therefore, while on the one hand the transfer of techno- 
logy from the developed world may have laid the basis for an 
infrastructure, allowed diversification and even produced some 
goods of mass consumption, yet it has created the greatest gulf 
between the masses and their ruling elites. All this did not come 
about suddenly. It was a part of the overall strategy of dependent 
economic development. 

The prevailing interpretation of Gandhi seems to be that while 
retaining such an economic strategy, all that is needed is a massive 
return to labour-intensive technology. This is truncated Gandhiism. 
In fact, it is neither Gandhian nor the creation of a new relevant 
strategy of economic development. 

Strangely, the developed world favours adopting labour-intensive 
technologies while the developing world goes for capital-intensive 
processes. In the developed world, there is a growing realization 
about the dangers of pushing capital-intensive technology to a. 
point where not merely the balance between man and nature, man 
and machine, and machine and nature is destroyed but also the 
very existence of human life on earth is threatened. Therefore, it 
has been suggested by many people that the more rational way the 
world can develop and progress is to aim towards a stationary 
state which promotes more labour-intensive technologies while 
maintaining productivity. It is not that there should be no scienti- 
fic or technological development. The central idea is that know- 
ledge should be at the centre of things and that the vast industrial 
society should be organized around knowledge for the purpose of 
social control of the direction of innovation and change which 
would produce new socia! relationships. This, it is argued, should 
be done in such a way that man's needs are satisfied more by the 
manufacturing sector than by the capital-intensive tertiary sector. 
Already the developed world has moved in that direction although 
such reorientation has not resolved the crisis of the system. 

Obviously, the crisis of the developed world has not been lessen- 
ed by this shift from manufacturing to non-manufacturing employ- 
ment, the latter being labour-intensive. Nevertheless, many scien- 
tists and economists in the West are emphasizing the importance of 
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labour-intensive technologies on Gandhian lines to solve the eco- 
nomic and social crisis of the capitalist world. Since by itself this 
kind of approach would not make much sense in the developed 
world, we get corresponding proposals for decentralization, em- 
phasis on small rather than large units and the preservation of the 
balance between old and new products. 

It is curious that whereas the developed world is restructuring 
its technological base towards both labour-intensity and capital- 
intensity, the developing world is being left with no choice but 
acceptance of only capital-intensive technologies. Unfortunately, 
the developing countries are giving up whatever base they had of 
labour-intensive traditional technologies and thus creating acute 
unemployment and disparities as they proceed with their task of 
so-called economic development. It needs to be repeated here that 
Gandhi insisted on maintaining, preserving and improving this 
base before choices for other and new technologies were to be 
exercised. 


VI 


The next natural theme deals with man, technology and industriali- 
zation. Gandhi talked primarily in terms of machines rather than 
in terms of technology, which is a much larger concept. This was 
so partly because the questions were posed to him in terms of 
machinery and partly because his views of technology centred 
around man's relationship with machines. Industrialization, indus- 
trial revolution, technology, machines, etc, all have something in 
common but they are not the same. The difference essentially lies 
in man's relationship with machines and man's relations with man 
and the machine's relationship with machines as well as progress 
that takes place through these relations. Looking this way alone 
can give us a more coherent view of Gandhi on technology and 
social forces. What Gandhi was stressing upon was not how man 
should live in a technological society but how technology should 
be developed to preserve such other values and needs of man as lie 
on the scale of his overall progress. 

For many decades, terms such as modernization, urbanization, 
industrialism, industrialization and capitalism were jointly or inter- 
changeably used. The Marxists also used them in the same way 
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when analyzing the laws of capitalism. But with the rapid indus- 
trialization of communist countries, new distinctions as well as new 
theories of convergence have appeared. Marxists, particularly from 
the socialist countries, do not accept the convergence theory. Ob- 
jectively, however, there are many common points between the 
capitalist and socialist systems, such as alienation, the nature of 
work, work and leisure, pollution, over-urbanization, etc, all of 
which have become problematic. Capitalism and communism are 
different in many vital ways, but their technologies and industrial 
processes are the same. Nor is the spirit of industrialism, against 
which Gandhi warned us, much different. Gandhi was not opposed 
to industrialization as is often believed. He was certainly opposed 
to the spirit of aggrandizement of modern industrialism or, to 
what Joan Robinson calls the animal spirit or to Soviet-Stakhne- 
vite bureaucratism. Gandhi would have certainly altogether resis- 
ted that type of industrialization which plunders nature and 
dehumanizes man. However, the question is—what was it in indus- 
trialism that he was specifically opposed to? The two most impor- 
tant aspects of it he opposed are the so-called mass production 
and demand-oriented consumerism. | 

When masses are the consumers there can be many kinds of 
mass production. It is often claimed that the only way mass pro- 
duction is possible is through large-scale application of highly 
sophisticated technologies. There is lot of truth in this. Indeed, 
mass production of consumption goods would require a large-scale 
application of developed technologies. Gandhis views on this 
question were strong and specific. He raised three questions to be 
answered. How could mass production be sustained with. any kind 
of technology if millions remained unemployed? There would be 
fewer people with large enough incomes to consume these commo- 
dities. This was confirmed by the experience of the Great Depres- 
sion during which he was writing and is also confirmed by the 
trend in present-day developing countries. Secondly, in a country 
where incomes are low, what is the guarantee that sophisticated 
technology would produce low-price consumer goods? Thirdly, and 
most important, can there really be a concept of mass production 
without the involvement of the masses and without equal distri- 
bution? “Without simultaneous distribution on any equally mass - 
scale, mass production can result only in a great world tragedy 
(this was the lesson of the Great Depression)," said Gandhi. His 
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general prescription was mass production by the masses. 

A high growth rate under conditions of full employment or near 
full employment is not the same thing asa high growth rate with 
vast structural unemployment existing. In terms of economic 
growth this is today the dividing line between the developed and 
the developing countries. The two are not merely different but 
require policies opposed to each other. For example, as the ex- 
perience of the last few decades tells us, consumer-oriented 
technology and mass production have become inevitable in the 
former but can prove disastrous for the latter. When Gandhi spoke 
against technology-oriented mass production, he was talking in the 
context of consumerism. Any attempt to introduce mass produc- 
tion when structural unemployment is endemic, is self-defeating. 
More than that, it creates the most terrible problems of highly 
unequal distribution. Besides the problems created by the separa- 
tion of production and distribution, there are other organizational 
problems connected with housing, urban renewals, mass transport, 
highways, air and water pollution, sewage systems, public facilities, 
etc, which show that each day the problems of mass society and 
mass production are becoming too complicated. They have, 
indeed, reached the point of near breakdown of social systems. It 
is in this context that Gandhi warned against growing urbanization 
and the neglect of smaller communities, villages, etc. 

Economists argue about two opposite approaches: (i) The maxi- 
mization of output; and (ii) the maximization of growth rate. The 
respective choices of technologies follow from these. At first sight 
one may get the impression that Gandhi, by emphasizing imme- 
diate full employment, had opted only for labour-intensive techno- 
logy. But if one goes a step further with Gandhi, it will be 
remembered that he also asked for restrictions on increasing un- 
necessary wants. He thus removed the conflict between maximiza- 
tion of the growth rate and maximization of output. The central 
theme in Gandhi is full employment and appropriate consumption. 
It is this that determines technological choices. 

It is also assumed by economists that techniques of production 
using less labour would yield higher aggregate savings than labour- 
intensive methods. Such higher saving or surplus is considered 
absolutely necessary for accelerating growth which alone can 
provide a high level of employment in the long run. This is the 
argument which most Marxists and official economists in the less 
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developed countries (LDCs) had adopted. It was based on 
Soviet experience. However, despite the impeccable logic of this 
theory, the experience with regard to capital-intensive technologies 
in relation to savings has produced quite the opposite result. The 
saving rate, after having gone up for a decade, slumped and has 
remained static after that. Private savings are ultimately frittered 
away into consumption. The effect of interdependence with deve- 
loped economies is disastrous on savings if technology, finance and 
organization are imported together. Without control of consump- 
tion of the new economic class which these capital-intensive 
industries and service sectors create, there can no longer be savings. 
Attempting such control is a contradiction in itself. 

Gandhi directed most of his criticism on the elites whose charac- 
teristics and strategies he found unacceptable, imitative, slavish 
and even un-Indian. He paid more attention to the behaviour of 
such elites than to the industrializing processes. That is why his 
views on technology sometimes appear either too abstract or even 
archaic. The so-called forward-looking elite was pushing India 
backwards, not forwards. Their views on technology, however 
progressive they might have looked on the surface, seemed to him 
to lay the foundation for greater dependence rather than for self- 
reliance. 


VII 


Technology has a great bearing on policy and patterns of consump- 
tion. Gandhi insisted on putting restrictions on the production of 
those goods which the middle and upper classes consumed, unless 
the basic needs of all the people were fully met. Indeed, he went 
a step further and condemned all those economic systems which 
deprived the masses of their basic needs. He did so along with the 
socialists and talked approvingly of communist countries in so far 
as they attempted to provide the basic needs of the people. But 
beyond this his views totally conflicted with those of the communists 
on almost every other aspect. Gandhi was no utopian. He sought 
solutions to the questions and demands of his time. He also made 
some projections for the future. That is why he suggested the 
immediate adoption of all those technologies which gave people 
full employment and met their basic consumption needs. 
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The experiences of the developed communist and capitalist 
countries, which have gone through a long-drawn technological 
revolution tell us that (i) a special class of technologies, managers 
and men of knowledge has emerged as a large, privileged class; 
(ii) the rise of this elite class promotes a systematic change in the 
composition of consumption as well as production; (iii) the enhance- 
ment of needs or the pressure of consumerism dominates the 
ethics not merely of this class but influences classes below it which 
aspire to move up on the social and economic ladder. 

The monster of consumerism has created havoc everywhere. 
Together, both technology and its reinforcement have turned man 
into a slave of machines as well as of his habits. Indeed, the 
inappropriateness of technology in the developing countries arises 
partly from the productsfor which these technologies have been 
developed. There are the basic human needs of food, clothing, 
shelter, etc, for which even a very wide variety of goods and 
technologies would not create too many problems. But this too 
depends upon characteristics of the products and the distribution 
system. Products have many characteristics and may be wanted 
for one or more of these characteristics. But if more characteristics 
are added and demand for them is artificially stimulated, technology 
comes to play a perverse role, as does the law of demand and 
supply. Some products are indivisible. To stimulate demand for 
them some of these characteristics for which people now have no 
need are artificially promoted. This is precisely the function of 
high-pressure Sales campaigns, advertisements, and public relations 
activities. The technologies developed in the developed world have 
such characteristics and, when imported into poor countries, create 
demand for these products for a section of the affluent population, 
thus causing misallocation of resources in developing countries. 
Poor countries cannot afford to expand consumer choices at the 
early stages of development but they become victims of this 
expansion when they rely on imported technologies. This is not 
merely true of consumer goods but also of producer goods. For 
example, in the Third World many collaboration agreements in 
technology have led to the multiplication of various designs and 
types of machines serving the same need. No wonder, most factories 
work at less than optimum capacity. 

Much stronger policies need to be adopted for controlling con- 
Sumerism than anything else because there is a close connection 
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between ownership, income distribution, the nature of products, 
etc. Unequal distribution of income is the product of a particular 
production system and product pattern. A  capital-intensive 
production system based on imported technology, itself based on 
inappropriate products and capital-intensity, is likely to make 
growth engender further inequalities. Simplicity in demand and 
austerity in living cannot be brought through moral exhortations 
but must come from the need to meet stark economic realities. 
Gandhi did not use sophisticated economic arguments, nor did he 
delve into these issues directly. But each of these considerations 
was relevant to his main ideas of production for the masses by the 
masses. Once this criterion is adopted, such policy conclusions are 
derived as will require a reversal of the present kind of product 
demand structure as well as of the technologies and production 
systems. | 

It is not being suggested that goods must always be simple and 
drab and be associated with fewer characteristics. Indeed, con- 
tinuous progress is needed to price goods at less cost and serve as 
many needs as possible at a time. But the creation of products 
must be balanced against three other demands— the products must 
be available to most people in the society and must be within the 
means of the common man. Secondly, they must not create other 
and more serious problems for the society, economy and nature. 
For example, it is iniquitous that a few should have cars and the 
masses be deprived of means of transportation. But if everyone 
has a car, the social and economic cost in terms of pollution, bad 
health and destruction of the ecological balance will be very high. 
The cost in terms of denying oneself the resources of cultural 
development may even be incalculable if material wants keep 
multiplying. 

Thirdly, the search for new products must not be made the basis 
for creating. higher incomes. These days, these new products are 
both the cause and the consequence of higher incomes. Higher 
incomes provide the purchasing power and have the markets which 
make it worth developing new products; and the technological 
developments make possible the mass production of sophisticated 
goods, embodying new materials, which are the basis of the 
increase in names.!! This forms the rat-race between wants, 
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consumerism, technology and growth. It is not that all this must 
stop but that a lot of it is unnecessary and brings into question 
demand-oriented economics. For a developing country to get 
caught in this capital-intensive demand-oriented product develop- 
ment is suicidal. This is the strongest argument against the import 
of technologies which are more than inappropriate for the develop- 
ing countries. The production of detergents is the most obvious 
negative example which shows that *'the developing countries are 
as much in need of appropriate products as of appropriate techni- 
ques." ? 

In all these matters, Gandhi showed a remarkable insight. First, 
he warned against the new, rising middle and upper middle classes 
whose value system was getting increasingly influenced by the 
cultural and economic standards of developed countries. Secondly, 
he showed a clear preference for public and institutional savings 
against private savings because, with growth and private savings, 
both increasing at the same time, there were bound to be increas- 
ing inequalities of income. Thirdly, and most important, he wanted 
a clear-cut ban on all aspects of the so-called demand-oriented 
production as against need-oriented production. The craze for a 
* higher standard of living which did not ease life but satisfied 
irrational appetites was bad enough. But it was worse if it was 
allowed when the masses lived below the poverty line. Gandhi's 
call for cutting down demands and his principle of non-possession 
(aparigraha) were designed both to create a quick rate of growth 
and full employment, less on the basis of individual profit 
incentives and more on the basis of joint efforts and community 
advantage. 


VIII 


At numerous places Gandhi linked the question of technology 
with ownership of capital resources. It may seem strange to many 
that for one who was against the concentration of power in the 
hands of the state, he advocated "public ownership" of all these 
and of undertakings which were capital-intensive or required large 
size or needed heavy machinery or were bound to have widespread 
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effects. Gandhi's opposition to certain kinds of technologies was 
not merely confined to issues which have also been raised by 
others but he strongly objected to their private, particularly 
private-monopolistic, ownership. Whatever seemed to push India 
towards a large-scale capitalist economic set-up he opposed. His 
stand against capitalism had several angles. One of these was the 
choice of technologies which related to capitalist production. In 
this sense his approach can be called fully socialist but on other 
grounds he would reject calling it socialistic. Capital-intensive 
technology, private ownership and growing inequalities go together 
and this was what made Gandhi go against the whole system which 
produced these results. 

Let us take one example. Gandhi spent a large part of his life 
in correcting others’ misunderstandings about his views. When, for 
example, he was asked, “‘But what about the great inventions? You 
would have nothing to do with electricity." He replied, “‘Who said 
so? I would have electricity in every village home." However, he 
added, 


But then the village communities or the state would own power 
houses, just as they have their grazing pastures. . . .The heavy 
machinery for work of public utility which cannot be undertaken 
by human labour has its inevitable place, but all that would be 
owned by the state and used entirely for the benefit of the people. 
I can have no consideration for machinery which is meant either 
to enrich the few at the expense of the masses, or without cause 
to displace the useful labour of many.?? 


Similarly, he linked the problem of agricultural technologies with 
ownership of land. Gandhi was totally opposed to private owner- 
ship, though not to individual cultivation of land, because he 
believed that it would inevitably lead to differential access to land. 
This, in turn, would create social and economic inequality and 
cultural dominance by the landed classes. Besides, apart from 
scarce land, other resources were also scarce and their private 
ownership too could lead to the creation of inequality. Only 
labour could be the basis of equality. 

So long as the profit motive is dominant, there cannot be any 
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conscious plan to keep either the ecological balance or to stop 
further rape of the natural resources, So long as the concept of 
surplus in communist societies means catching up with the West, 
they too can do no better. Only a different economic order can 
meet the challenge of technology. Gandhi did not prescribe any 
alternative to capitalist and communist motivations. But it should 
be possible to find one which is consistent with his conceptual 
system. The trusteeship idea, quite tentative as it is, is one such 
alternative. But that subject is outside the scope of this study. 

Environmental and social issues have undermined the conven- 
tional economic wisdom of optimization through the market 
mechanism. Socialists, welfare economists and neoclassicists have 
accepted the serious distortions that the market mechanism intro- 
duced. Some of these distortions can be corrected through planning. 
But now the environmental movement has brought a new focus to 
bear on planning, namely, a massive bureaucratization of the 
processes of planning which remains insensitive to human problems. 
Therefore, along with technology, another look at planning has 
become necessary. 

The capitalist and communist systems, having gone as far as 
they have, are now unlikely to reverse the process of bureaucrati- 
zation. All the corrections they are suggesting of the adverse 
efforts of technologies are those which remain within their existing 
economic and technological structures. They are locking for 
solutions of problems created by technology through technology 
itself. This is a rather difficult course. Billions of dollars are being 
spent to check pollution and other adverse consequences of 
technology, but it is now being recognized that the race for tech- 
nological superiority is creating more problems than can be solved. 
It is a hopeless guest. Hurnan and social problems cannot be 
reduced to technologicai problems. 

The world is passing through its second or third industrial 
revolution. But with increasing scientific knowledge and technologi- 
cal developments the future of man increasingly hangs in the 
balance, largely on account of the adverse impact of technological 
development. The question is whether the adverse impact of 
technology can be corrected by technology itself, or will it require 
a basic change in organization and attitudes? There are surely 
many case in which technology provides its own corrective. If a 
machine pollutes air, it can be replaced by another which does not 
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do so. A large percentage of the present scientific research is 
designed towards meeting ecological problems created by tech- 
nology. Where serious doubts arise is that technology may not be, 
and is certainly not providing at present, a full answer and correc- 
tive to the kind of spoilation that it is creating. Where no such 
corrective is possible, must technology stop? 

In the Gandhian conceptual framework, technological choices 
and policies will! not merely depend upon resource endowments, 
including cases where technology itself is a substitute resource. 
These choices will depend also upon the structure of the economy 
or its major sectors and the short- and long-term shifts desired in 
that structure. For example, should the developing countries with 
high population densities work towards a great and decisive shift 
of population and thus of the labour force from rural to urban 
areas, or should they evolve a structure in which such a shift is 
limited by taking industry to the villages where the labour force 
exists? The balanced distribution of the labour force among big 
cities, small towns and villages will itself determine the technologi- 
cal choices, and these choices in turn can reinforce the structure. 
Neither the Western nor the Soviet model conforms to these 
requirements and, in our attempts to follow both, we have ended 
up with the worst of both models. Now, obviously, to satisfy these 
requirements, the choice is not between the most sophisticated 
technology and a primitive one which is highly labour-intensive. A 
whole spectrum of choices, from the lowest to the highest, both 
capital-saving and labour-saving, subject to the conditions of full 
employment, is open before us. Making the choice would require 
(i) either relying on technologies developed elsewhere; or (ii) opti- 
mizing old traditional technologies with continuous improvement; 
or; (iii) independently evolving technologies on the basis of accu- 
mulated scientific knowledge or adaptation, on the basis of 
experience of direct application. It can, of course, be a mix of all 
three. 


IX 


The real danger is of a swing from one extreme to another. If until 
very recently the dominant, if not the only, consideration of deve- 
loping new technologies was economic growth, to the exclusion of 
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ecological, human and social consequences, now the pendulum is 
swinging to the other extreme. In their total preoccupation with 
environmental and social problems, the leaders of nations seem to 
forget that two-thirds of humanity lives in gross poverty or at a 
sub-human level. For them, no consideration other than growth 
relating to necessities matters. Therefore, a balanced approach is 
needed between economic, ecological, social and personal effects of 
technology. 

Appropriateness of technologies, scientific development and the 
maximization of gains, etc, do not, as such, dictate either the re- 
jection or acceptance of the most sophisticated technologies. It is 
often suggested that first or second generation technologies from 
the developed countries, which were labour-intensive, may be more 
suited for the developing countries. This may or may not be so. 
But if no production lines for them exist in the exporting countries, 
it may turn out to be unrealistic to rely on them. For some areas, 
like space or machine goods industries, there probably is no way 
except to rely on the most sophisticated technologies which are 
available off the shelf. This may also create a dualism if the rest of 
the system functions on traditional technologies. A full spectrum of 
technologies will be needed. 

The Gandhian view sharply departs from the modernist view 
over the chain causation between science and technology on the 
one hand. and development on the other. To Gandhi it was deve- 
lopment, its pattern and structure that should and must engender 
technological development. The modernist view, which lies behind 
the whole scheme of technology transfer, is that backwardness of 
the LDCs can be removed only by the technologies that come from 
the developed world. The modernist view has been the reigning 
philosophy so far. But the numerous distributions and indeed the 
end of the very process of development in the LDCs has been 
partly due to the fact that the import of technologies has set a pat- 
tern of development which has proved its own antithesis. 

Take one example. It was often said that the shortage of scien- 
tists and technologists was the crucial constraint on development. 
But we know from the Indian experience that, but for a very small 
number of technologists needed for building and running dams, 
steel plants and refineries, India’s industrialization in the early stages 
did not rely on foreign experts. The process of industrialization, 
which generated the demand for technologies, led to the creation 
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of a vast community of scientists and technologists, so much so 
that India now has the third largest stock of scientists and techni- 
cians. But India cannot utilize their skills at home and exports 
most of them. Indeed, despite the availability of such talent, the 
process of industrialization in India has slowed down. 

Gandhi may not have foreseen all these developments but the 
problems he was tackling Ied him to believe that it was the pattern 
and structure of development which should determine and produce 
appropriate technologies. That is why he was opposed to the indis- 
criminate use of machines and was afraid of the distortion of the 
very process of development. Gandhi’s fears have been proved to 
be only too real. Gandhi may have appeared to be unreasonably 
insistent that the right causation must be accepted —the causation 
from development to technology and not the other way round. But 
he has been vindicated. He did not mix science with technology 
because the role of basic science depended upon what kind of 
causation was accepted and put into practice. For Gandhi all these 
were not empirical questions but questions of basic policy. 


X 


Even with the present level of technology, it is possible to wipe out 
poverty and misery in this world. Why is this not being done? One 
answer is unequal distribution of resources and the concentration 
of technology in the hands of a few. Unfortunately, there is little 
one can do about this situation; even the most generous offer by 
rich nations amounts to around half to one per cent of the GNP 
to be transferred from rich to poor countries. Moreover, even this 
strategy is really designed to keep rich elites in the poor countries 
in power; the object is not to bring about any solution to the pro- 
blem of poverty through technological transfer. Indeed, there can 
be no solution through technology unless the social role of techno- 
logy and the preconditions of an autonomous and self-reliant 
model of economic growth are satisfied. 

Gandhi called for a programme of cent per cent Swadeshi preci- 
sely for these reasons. This was interpreted by many as narrow 
nationalism. But it was not. His nationalism stood in sharp cont- 
rast with another kind of nationalism, which was traditional, 
chauvinistic, narrow and Brahmanical—Gandhi also did not sub- 
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scribe to the Western concept of nationalism. The concept of 
Swadeshi in thought and practice is one of the basic Gandhian 
tenets. Swadeshi may have started as the rejection of British goods 
and the imperial policy of creating a class which willingly allowed 
itself to be enslaved by Western technology and culture. But Gandhi 
never confined his concept to that limited objective, though he fully 
used it. He broadened the definition of Swadeshi by describing it 
as duty to my immediate neighbours. From this he elaborated upon 
his other concepts which related to self-reliance, village republics, 
small communities, that is, a system of oceanic circles with em- 
phasis on service to others through bread-labour. Once again we 
find a whole set of integrated concepts from Swadeshi to service, to 
bread-labour, etc, all woven into a complete system. 

Gandhi has provided in Swadeshi the answer to questions raised 
by the relationship between nations which is created through in- 
dustrialism and technology. It is widely argued that the logic of 
industrialism derives from the exigencies of a common basic tech- 
nology at two levels. First, it is believed that ‘‘the convergence 
between societies will be greatest along these dimensions of special 
structures which are most closely related to technology." The 
second argument says that there is a degree of behavioural confor- 
mity, its occupational and organizational structures, that is, *'the 
differential degrees of independence allowed to the individual in 
different parts...is related to closeness to technology." If, as 
C. Kerr has argued, '/The areas closest to technology will be the 
most conformist, those furthest from the requirements of its service 
the most free," then what will be the distance between a society 
organized on Gandhian lines and that based on modern techno- 
logy, whether capitalist or socialist? 

There is self-reliance, even self-sufficiency, in Gandhi's Swadeshi, 
but no isolation. Swadeshi is not to be understood in the narrow 
sense of protecting small-scale indigenous industries but in a much 
broader context. This relates to the most important question of 
the day, namely, the transfer of technology. The world is still divi- 
ded into nation-states and the nation-state, unfortunately, is still a 
unit which can guarantee or mar the welfare of its people. The term 
“transfer of technology" has two meanings in the present context 
— transfer between nations and transfer within a nation. 

The main contradiction in the world today is that whereas the 
economic and technological interdependence of countries is increas- 
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ing, neither economic nor technological resources are yet global. 
They are strictly within the control of the nation-states and each 
nation maximizes the gains for itself. Therefore, not only is the 
technological gap between nations widening but transfer of techno- 
logy has become a source of exploitation of poor nations and, 
ironically, for.perpetuating the technological gap. This implication 
was not clear two decades ago when the newly independent and 
developing countries allowed all kinds of technological inroads to 
be made into their economies from the developed world. These 
countries have now realized that what has come in the name of 
technological transfer is designed to (i) exploit the resources of the 
poor countries for the benefit of the developed countries, both 
communist and capitalist; (ii) create a dualism by isolating the 
sectors depending on Western technology from those dependent 
on and emerging from endowment of national resources; (iii) widen 
the already wide technological gap; (iv) stunt the very process of 
growth by creating a new consumer-oriented industry and a class 
which consumes valuable resources; and (v) create a kind of tech- 
nological imperialism which demoralizes developing countries and 
makes them accept the superiority of Western civilization. 

Through Swadeshi Gandhi continuously warned leaders of na- 
tions against imperialist exploitation of one nation by another 
through trade and other economic links which necessitated the 
maintenance of large military forces to protect imperial economic 
interests. Hiroshima, to Gandhi, was such a ghastly experience that 
he wanted to put a stop to further development of destructive mili- 
tary technologies altogether. He however linked this problem to 
the larger framework of a nonviolent world order. He did not work 
out the details of such an order, but he laid his finger on two as- 
pects—technological imperialism and the in-built selfish greed of 
nations both reflected through trade and economic policies of im- 
perialist nations. 

Gandhi did not reject trade. He only rejected the determinism 
behind the so-called principle of comparative costs and division of 
labour, which could not be defined without taking into account the 
level of technology. These determinants of economic links ultima- 
tely become instruments of exploitation of the poor by the rich, of 
the weak by the strong. Efforts for creating a more equitable world 
order come to nothing because the basic principles of the existing 
order are wrong and cannot produce any other order, 
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Gandhi therefore enjoined special responsibilities on the big 
powers to dismantle a large part of their military and imperial sys- 
tems. He argued even for the removal of political or territorial 
boundaries, for without factors moving freely across frontiers, there 
is no way to narrow the gap between the rich and the poor—unless, 
of course, the developed world stops its growth completely and 
transfers all its surplus to the developing world, an impossibility. A 
nonviolent world order, removal of economic disparities and deve- 
lopment of military technologies simply do not go together. Useful 
investigations may have emerged out of military technology but 
the cost has always been too high. Besides, there is no reason why 
the same inventions could not have come independently in response 
to the needs of a society. 


X] 


The autonomous structures of technological systems present a very 
difficult problem. Factories, transport systems, weapon systems, 
and supply of skilled manpower are so interlinked that a new 
technological system with its own economic, political and sociolo- 
gical compulsions has emerged. Technology is becoming an auto- 
nomous power. Gandhi foresaw this development and warned 
against it though he was speaking only of the effects of such a sys- 
tem developing in India and the Indian elite classes falling prey to 
it. The growth of autonomous structures of technological systems 
cannot be stopped in neoclassical, Keynesian or Marxist systems. 
We now see the technological system superimposing a technologi- 
cal culture over humanist culture. In Swadeshi Gandhi emphasized 
not only economic self- reliance but also the cultural identity of the 
nation— identity which modern technology was destroying. Again, 
Gandhi did not reject modern technology as such but the way it 
was being introduced to destroy the cultural traditions of India, 
the development of which, for him, was integral to any socio- 
economic development. He saw modern technology imposing a 
new kind of imperialism on poor nations, irrespective of the ideolo- 
gies of the donor nations. | 

What is the relationship between interdependence and Swadeshi? 
Gandhi certainly did not advocate an internally or externally 
closed system. Only the communist countries in the early phases 
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of their development had chosen the closing of their system, both 
internally and externally and utilize that phase to rapidly develop 
themselves on the basis of indigenous models. However, most 
developing countries have opted for internal closure but external 
openness— with disastrous effects. Gandhi’s Swadeshi, on the other 
hand, means a certain amount of self-reliance, independence and 
freedom both internally and externally; no matter what model of 
growth a poor country adopts, it must not be either trade- or aid- 
constrained. 

At this point in history, we cannot of course start from scratch. 
Already, modern technology, in the name of technological transfer, 
has made large inroads into our country. But we have not stopped 
to ask ourselves why the growth rate, the rate of capital accumu- 
lation, the rates of saving and investment, etc, have all declined 
as more and more technology comes to be imported. Why are 
more and more people being pushed below the poverty line? These 
people live in areas which are far away from the islands of modern 
technology. Our starting points are internally (i) the existence of 
numerous technological islands based on imported technology and 
collaboration; and (ii) the vast areas and populace whose develop- 
ment has come to a stop. Externally, production and technology 
are becoming increasingly global and there is growing emphasis on 
interdependence. The struggle for survival, economic growth and 
social justice for the developing world, thus, has become more and 
more difficult in the face of internationalization of technology, most 
of which is inappropriate for the developing countries. 


XII 


At nearly all the international forums on technology-transfer, it is 
universally accepted that the LDCs should evolve methods of 
adapting imported technology and that if they can do so they 
would make a breakthrough. Indeed, this view has given adapta- 
tion the same supreme role as is given to technology. That the 
LDCs should take the technology of the advanced countries and 
adapt it to their special conditions is easier said than done. All 
that has happened in practice is that some ancillary industries, 
consistent with local factor endowments, have cropped up around 
the main imported plants. This is not adaptation, which involves 
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changing the main technology. This is as difficult a task as creat- 
ing new inventions. In developing countries, there are scientific 
infrastructures and applied scientific facilities to bring about such 
adaptation. If such facilities were available there would be no need 
to import and adapt technology; it could be autonomously created. 
Besides, if an economic system in general is based on imported 
techniques with product patterns more suited to the demands of 
an unequal distributive system, technological adaptation will not 
help much. That is why Gandhi wanted technological development 
from bottom upwards rather than from the top downwards, which 
is what adaptation implies. Technological innovations must take 
. place all along the line and be consistent with the most abundant 
supplies of factors available. The fact that the so-called adapta- 
tion has not changed either the value of economic aggregates or 
the economic system in the desired direction, shows the limited 
scope of adaptation. Whatever success India has achieved, such 
as in bio-gas, carding, spinning and weaving in textiles and tanning, 
etc, was all developed from below and was not the result of any 
adaptation scheme. 

This brings us to the Gandhian principle that technological 
development must be matched or balanced with appropriate 
human, organizational and cultural development. The gap bet- 
ween technological and social development exists in all societies, 
developed and less developed, but more so in the latter. The 
very absence of socio-economic prerequisites of an imported 
technology creates all kinds of problems. The most important 
question is whether technological development through imported 
technology creates a more independent, autonomous and self- 
reliant structure of the economy and decision-making, or does it 
make it difficult to be so? The organizational pattern in the two 
cases will create different kinds of problems and gaps. The current 
pattern threatens to widen the gap. The danger is that two cultures 
may be created. But the structural and organizational constraints 
noted in the developing countries made Gandhi put up stiff 
opposition to any technology which stultified organizational 
changes. 

Gandhi was acutely conscious of the growing influence of 
science and technology on man's activity. But interpreters of 
Gandhi have created the impression that Gandhi stressed only the 
negative impact. The fact is that the integration of the Indian 
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economy with the imperialist economy, that is, the new economy, 
had, and could not but have, produced negative relations between 
man and technology. Moreover, the new economy produced a dead- 
line in production for the masses, the exact opposite of what was 
expected of technology as a productive force. All this pushed the 
positive aspects into the background. Gandhi had no time for abst- 
ract issues which technology did not have an immediate bearing on 
—the contemporary issues of India’s political economy. The impact 
of Western technology and the culture that it brought with it, 
produced such disastrous results, both for the economy and the 
society, that only the negative aspects were highlighted by Gandhi 
for an exposure of both British imperialism and its beneficiaries in 
India. 

Metaphorically and even otherwise, the Gandhian system 
includes both the aeroplane and the bullock-cart. In the society 
of his vision, traditional technologies go through continuous 
improvement, modification, etc to reduce the burden and drud- 
gery of the working people and help them to produce more, but 
without creating the enslavement of man. He was, for example, 
opposed to automation in villages so long as the land-man ratio, 
general poverty and ignorance of the masses remained at the level 
of his times. Thus, the talk of a second industrial revolution when 
India has not yet absorbed the first is a leap Gandhi could not 
accept. It would have created a new dualism imposed on top of 
the already existing one. 

In the past three decades, the world has manufactured goods 
many times more than it did during the previous two thousand 
years. Far too much of the same resources have been condemned. 
And all the time the number and proportion of the people who live 
below the poverty line has vastly increased. This has made some 
sit up and face ugly reality as Gandhi did. “Limits to growth" is 
one answer which some in the West have put forward. But for India 
and other similarly poor nations, where 60 per cent of the people 
live below the poverty line, it is nonsense to talk about limiting 
growth. At the same time, it is very necessary for countries like 
India to debunk the illusion of unlimited growth. Gandhi’s 
relevance lies in this. 


Chapter 6 


A Gandhian Critique of Modern 
Indian Education in Relation to 
Economic Development 


If there was ever a tragedy as poignant and real as the assassina- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi, it was the killing of his ideas on educa- 
tion at the hands of the political and intellectual elite, who inherited 
or claimed to have inherited his legacy. Gandhi gave a clarion 
call not merely for the formal independence of India from the 
British but also for the freeing and regenerating of Indian civiliza- 
tion and the universalization of its value system. In his approach the 
battle of ideas and priority of action converged, both of which are 
now missing from our educational system and both of which were 
indecd supposed to be inculcated in our people. Besides, he 
taught us how to fight fear, how to be self-reliant and how to 
achieve the highest intellectual, scientific and spiritual accomplish- 
ments. Instead, we have produced a generation of intellectuals who 
are devoid of all these qualities. Now that Gandhi’s relevance is 
again being talked about, quite mutedly though, we might as well 
have a second look at his ideas on education and see in that con- 
text what road we have followed, at what crossroads we stand, 
and which turning we must take. 

Gandhi's ideas about education were the last to be formulated 
by him though by no means were they to be considered of least 
importance. He uncharacteristically claimed, “I have given many 
things to India. But this system of education together with its 
technique is, I feel, the best of them. I do not think I will have 
anything better to offer the country.""! 


!M.K. Gandhi, The Problem of Education, Ahmedabad, 1949, p. v, 
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Though the experiment of the Tolstoy Farm in South Africa left 
him with some definite convictions about free education and edu- 
cation through work, both of which he no more than restated in 
1921, he said little on the subject of education in a systematic way 
before 1937 when he launched the Wardha scheme. The post-1939 
period was politically so surcharged that most of Gandhi’s cons- 
tructive aspects of politics receded into the background. He was — 
very unhappy about this development, but when politics took 
command of the situation he alone could have met that challenge 
and plunged himself into it totally. Nevertheless, it is remarkable 
that it was in this very period that he formulated the fundamental 
ideas of education, limited though they were to what came to be 
called **basic" and *'post-basic" education. Even these ideas were 
tentative and it is difficult to say that there was an explicit 
Gandhian scheme of education except what was then included in 
the scheme of Nai Talim. Therefore, in judging the educational 
performance of India of the last thirty years, the basic criterion 
has to be as much derived from Gandhi’s other concepts as laid 
down by what he said explicitly about it. 

Even though the tentative character of his educational ideas was 
so manifest, he started with certain fundamental approaches as he 
did in most other cases. Basically, his approach to education was 
national as he wanted to present an alternative to the system intro- 
duced by the British in India. To Gandhi the British system was 
intended to produce a class of educated people who could serve 
the British only. And the British made no bones about it. Gandhi 
called it an *'unmitigated evil.”? The class he had castigated in 
Hind Swaraj was now becoming bigger and more threatening to 
Indian society. He denounced both the system of education and 
the class it created. According to Gandhi, that education 


. . .had largely ignored everything India had discovered in its 
educational experience, such as children integrated with environ- 
ment, strong pupil-teacher relationships, identity with a people 
and an appreciation of Indian culture. The most devastating 
effect was the creation of a new caste, an English-speaking class. 
Hence Gandhi's plan for the nation was an attempt to restore 


? [bid., p. 14. 
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the national and social continuum disrupted by European impo- 
sition.® 


The Gandhian educational scheme aimed at developing a spiri- 
tual man dedicated to truth and nonviolence. But he made a 
serious departure from the main Hindu tradition by insisting that 
this could be achieved only by working within and serving the 
society and not by withdrawing from it. The concept of Moksha 
in Gandhi gets merged with Dharma and has no independent 
existence. That is why Gandhi’s educational philosophy and system 
are described as nationalist in setting, idealist in aims and prag- 
matic in method on the one hand, and as spiritual on the other. 


Basic education was natural for he saw it as an extension of the 
home as related to the child’s environment. He believed in the 
essential goodness of children, and that education must follow 
the natural and progressive growth of both the child and the 
child’s culture. Learning within the Gandhian school takes place 
in an atmosphere of play which is child-centred and respects 
the freedom of the child. The emphasis on activity, a craft 
common to the locality, contributed to a naturalistic setting. On 
the other hand, a definite idealism for which he was severely 
criticized is also found in Gandhi’s educational theory. His basic 
aim to develop a spiritual man within a spiritual society has 
been historically the idealist goal in educational theory. Con- 
ceiving education as a preparation for total life and not neces- 
sarily for a specific profession is another idealist goal. Yet his 
ideal of self-realization, that is, the more perfect attainment of 
truth and nonviolence, were the most motivating educational 
goals for him.* 


Gandhi stressed that the educational system must be one in 
which ‘‘the highest development of mind and soul is possible." 
This statement surely was vague. But we know from his other 
writings that this inevitably involved an integrated approach in 
which the intellectual, the physical and the moral side of the child, 


3Message to Students, p. 5. 
4William Cenkner, The Hindu Personality in Education, New Delhi, 1976, 


p. 105. 
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right through his growth as a man, had to be properly developed 
and kept in balance. He was not for any education which simply 
emphasized the intellectual aspect of it as our present education 
does. Sometimes it is said that the Gandhian view of life is anti- 
intellectual because he put a rather larger emphasis on the moral 
and vocational side of education, but nowhere did he understate 
the quality of intellectual accomplishment. On the contrary, as 
John Dewey, the great educationalist, remarked, Gandhi was ‘‘one 
step ahead of all other systems and is full of immense potentiali- 
ties.” However, he had no use for intellectual sophistry as it did 
not create an educated man better than an uneducated man. There- 
fore, to describe the Gandhian system of education as anti- 
intellectual belongs to that class of distortions which Westernized, 
apish minds have been so quick to indulge in. We find today our 
educational system producing Westernized badly educated mer- 
cenaries whose place is more in the fish market than in educational 
institutions. We produce teacher-politicians. Above all, we have 
produced two generations of mindless, soulless, directionless robuts 
called students, almost as if manufactured on one assembly line. 
Every educational system claims to aim at the highest develop- 
ment of the individual and at the raising of man to a high moral 
and spiritual order as well as his becoming a useful member of 
society. But in Gandhi this was not the final aim; its practice must 
begin right at the beginning. He laid down a number of tests. First 
of all he insisted that an educational system must be such as would 
right now assuge the poverty of India and provide a final answer 
for it. His basic education precisely provided for that. Secondly, in a 
country like India in which most of the poor people lived in villages, 
the educational system must cater to their needs by creating a 
productive base in the villages. This could be done by the revival 
or introduction of village industries, crafts and other productive 
activities of village life. Thirdly, the various layers of education, 
from the basic to the highest, must aim at removing disparities and 
conflicts between villages and cities, Fourthly, the educational 
system should produce not only men of learning and technocrats 
for productivity but also those who live by the two basic principles 
of truth and nonviolence. Fifthly, a certain amount of self-activity 


5Quoted by Shriman Narayan, Towards Better Education, Ahmedabad, 1969, 
p. 139. 
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and its integration with life must be provided. To him spinning 
satisfied this need but it could be any other activity. Sixthly, 
higher education must inculcate in the adult a national consci- 
ousness and his obligation to meet national necessities. Education 
is the subtle test of self-reliance. Seventhly, a Gandhian teacher 
has been described as a lamp-post, a signboard, a dissolvent, a 
processor, one who saves the pupil from the tyranny of words. 
Education is the most sacred duty of all and the teacher is the 
most sacred of men. Finally, educational institutions must be 
viewed as communities linked with other communities in the 
society through common endeavours and social achievements. 
Human perfection through education could be achieved only with- 
in the context of society and not by withdrawal from it. This is 
also the context of Gandhian spirituality. 

Gandhi was both an Indian and a universal man. The relation- 
ship was dialectical in the special Gandhian sense. For him the 
primary interest lay in India's freedom but even more fundamental 
than that was his insistence on fundamental values without which 
independence would have been an empty slogan, as indeed it has 
proved to be in some crucial areas of our social life. K.G. Saiyidan 
has correctly summed up the sources of Gandhian approach to 
education. 


The significance of his educational contribution is two-fold. On 
the one hand it is the peculiar response of the Indian genius to 
the Indian educational situation, a spontaneous outgrowth from 
the soil and not an importation from without. On the other 
hand, it has certain elements of universal validity which bring it 
into line with the progressive educational thought of the age—a 
fact which would, and probably did, come as a surprise to 
Mahatma Gandhi himself who has had no intellectual contacts 
with modern educational movements in foreign countries.? 


If Gandhi’s ideas were tentative on education, he has pretty 
little to say on higher education, a field in which India seems to 
have adopted an entirely self-defeating policy. Indeed, we have 
reached a deadlock in higher education. However, let us first take 


6K.G. Saiyidan, “Basic Education” in Tandulkar et al (eds. ) Gandhiji, His 
Life and Work, p. 164. 
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basic education on which Gandhi’s ideas, however few, were 
formulated, with no illusion or mistaking about them. Once again 
Saiyidan summarized him quite adequately. 


What does Gandhij actually postulate? First, that mass educa- 
tion should be made free, universal and compulsory. . . .Second- 
ly, that this mass education should not be perfunctory, cut 
short at the end of four years when the children have barely 
achieved literacy. . . .Thirdly, that this education should be 
given through the mother-tongue. . . .Fourthly, that this mass 
education should be given through village crafts like spinning 
and weaving and (not primarily) through books, that children 
should actually produce articles that are marketable and these 
should be sold to make education self-supporting.’ 


The most seminal idea of his scheme of education was that it 
must be free and self-supporting. He wrote in 1921: **Education to 
be universal must, therefore, be free. . .it follows, therefore, that 
our children must be made to pay in work, partly or wholly, for 
all the education."? He added, ‘‘I can imagine a school entirely 
self-supporting. ..if a vocational training in keeping with their 
surroundings was given to children, they would not only repay the 
expenses incurred in the schools, but would turn the training to use 
in after life.’’® 

This idea exhibited the most powerful Gandhian dialectics—free 
education did not imply education provided free by the state; it 
meant the provision of maximum support a student can get from 
his own work-experience which is both an instrument of education 
and a source of earning. To be free one must rely on oneself indi- 
vidually and collectively and not depend upon the charity or 
support of others. Of course, there were obvious limits to the 
application of this idea and Gandhi never failed to admit them but 
as usual insisted more on principles than on its limits. 

Today free education means education totally financed by the 
state. To some extent it is inevitable, particularly at higher levels 
of scientific learning. But in the name of providing equality of 


? Ibid., p. 165. 
8Young India, | September 1921. 
?Young India, 11 July 1929. 
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opportunity through education, we have adopted the most per- 
verse method of the masses financing the education of the upper 
classes who can very well afford to pay and yet get their education 
financed through the public exchequer. For example, the govern- 
ment spends today more than Rs 100,000 in the training of a scien- 
tist, engineer or doctor, and this money comes from the surplus 
value generated by the masses. The irony is that these highly edu- 
cated classes by and large refuse to go to work for the village 
masses, even when they are well paid. They prefer to emigrate 
abroad than live in villages. Part of the blame lies with our plan- 
ning strategies which have treated villages as slums of urban centres. 
It is not surprising if wrongly educated youth refuse to go to the 
**wrong"' places. 

Another essential element of Gandhi's educational scheme was 
the pre-basic and basic primary education, which he insisted must 
be through the medium of village handicrafts. Here the argument 
was different and did not concern the financing of education. It 
was even more fundamental and was derived from another, more 
basic, concept, namely, bread-labour. He himself cailed his educa- 
tional approach the ''spearhead of silent social revolution fraught 
with the most serious consequences." Gandhi had already intro- 
duced the concept of bread-labour as the central pivot of his 
politico-economic activity. It was logical, therefore, that the whole 
approach to bread-labour which implied a certain minimum physi- 
cal effort on the part of everyone in society must begin at the 
beginning. That is why Gandhi's scheme of education was revolu- 
tionary. Indeed, he suggested a totally different approach to the 
elementary education of children. He was for vocal rather than 
alphabetical training to begin with. He wrote: 


The scheme I am adumberating does not exclude literary train- 
ing. . .side by side with vocational training which would occupy 
most of the day at school, they would be receiving vocal instruc- 
tion in elementary history, geography, arithmatic. . .manners, 
have object lessons in practical sanitation and hygiene, all of 
which they would take to their home in which they would 
become silent revolutionaries.!? 


10 Jhig, 
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Ultimately, it has been the same story in education as in other 
fields as adopted by the Indian leaders in the post-independence 
period, After thirty years we have for the first time started thinking 
of having vocational education. Yet the scheme, as implemented, is 
no more than tinkering with the problem, if not downright face-sav- 
ing propaganda by the educational elite. It is worse than useless to 
have a few vocational institutions in the midst of a vast sea of 
non-vocational schools and colleges which are unproductive, create 
elitism and are instruments of devastating cultural enslavement. 
Unless the whole educational system is changed, a mere sprinkling 
of a few vocational institutions will only create the illusion which 
we cannot afford. The concept of bread-labour cannot be put into 
operation without all educational institutions at all levels having 
some degree of vocational training being given. Of course, the 
degree of vocationalization will decline as we move up from lower 
to higher-education, but there is a certain absolute minimum for 
each class. While at primary school vocational training has to be 
the main instrument, at higher levels it has to be complementary 
with other kinds of education. The very concept of vocational edu- 
cation will undergo change and will not just mean going from 
primary to higher education. 

One principle of Gandhian education which has been totally 
misunderstood is that of adult education. Adult education in this 
country has come to be equated, as in the West, with the liquida- 
tion of illiteracy of those who missed proper schooling. In the 
Gandhian framework, this aspect is rather a minor part of the 
scheme. Adult education is the training of all men in filling the 
inevitable gap existing between earlier training and later require- 
ments in the development of man’s personality and values. There 
is always scope for new education in the context of the work one 
is doing. In India, where the masses remained uneducated and 
unskilled, the first attempt in adult education would surely require 
emphasis on literacy, but, more durably, it would mean man’s 
continuous education in work, in fraternal cooperation, in service 
and above all in self-discipline. Otherwise, as Gandhi asserted, 
“Literacy in itself is no education." Adult education was to 
Gandhi a part of overall nation-building activity to fill the gap 
between the building of mental faculties and the structuring of 
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the human personality. What J. C. Kumarappa said in this con- 
nection is very significant: 


There is a time-lag between the development of human person- 
ality and the advancement of mental faculties. The former is a 
slow process as all things with permanent value tend to be. We 
cannot hand over to a child an open, flaming torch. The child 
will be in danger of setting itself on fire. Fire is good. It has 
lighted the way of human progress. But it is out of place in the 
hands of an immature person.?? 


In this context, adult education means continuous mass educa- 
tion How far, indeed, we have drifted from Gandhi's ideas. 

In a society, if its men of learning were unfree, alienated, and 
dependent for their jobs on the political and economic elite in a 
situation of great imbalance between demand and supply, that 
society cannot produce fearless teachers and dedicated scholars. It 
is not enough to admit that Gandhi wanted to instil in Indians a 
spirit of fearlessness or non-alienation. It is more important to 
recognize how he aimed to achieve this objective. Among the 
various instruments forged by him for this purpose, a free, self- 
supporting, integrated system of education was all-important, 
because it was there that the mental and spiritual faculties of the 
child, along with his physical abilities, developed. Gandhi was not a 
professional philosopher or child psychologist, but it is well recogni- 
zed that the foundations Gandhi wanted to lay for the new society 
of fearless men was on a sound educational basis. A society could 
not be free if its learned men were not free and fearless. No one 
has put it more aptly than Bertrand Russell: 


If I were about to be executed and allowed twenty minutes in 
which to make a farewell address, what should I say? I think I 
should concentrate on one issue, namely, the importance of 
eliminating fear. A great many of the defects from which adults 
suffer are due to preventible mistakes in their education and the 
most important of these mistakes is in the inculcation of fear.!? 


Quoted by S.K. George and G. Ramachandran in The Economics of Peace, 
Wardha, 1952, p. 163. 
13 [bid., p. 135. 
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Thirty years after Gandhi's death we find the most frightened, 
cowardly, cynical and alienated class of educationalists in the 
country. The only battle they have fought in this period is the 
battle of higher salaries. But the story remains familiar. In this 
battle, the primary teacher in the village has been pushed behind. 
The gap between the highest paid professor and the lowest paid 
schoolteacher has not narrowed significantly. More important, 
the primary schoolteacher, the one in whose hands the child is 
given, is treated more like social scum than as a member of a 
learned society, even though we profess to laüd his role and cele- 
brate a Teachers' Day. 

We often distort Gandhi by concentrating on what were really 
instruments in his scheme and by forgetting the essence of his 
ideas. There is a general impression that Gandhi’s ideas about 
basic education could be simply reduced to vocational training. 
This is not only half-Gandhian but, like all halftruths, a positively 
dangerous statement. Only a month before his death, that is, in 
December 1947, Gandhi said: 


Basic education is generally interpreted as education through 
craft. This is true to a certain extent, but this is not the whole 
truth. The roots of Nai Talim go deeper. It is based on truth 
and nonviolence in individual and collective life. Education is 
that which gives true freedom. Untruth and violence lead to 
bondage and can have no place in education." 


Therefore, even though Gandhi’s ideas about higher education 
remained structurally unformulated, what he said about basic edu- 
cation was too basic to be ignored—the underlying ideas of his 
educational scheme were the same as those propounded for politi- 
cal and economic life. Gandhi’s ideas and concepts cannot be 
compartmentalized, nor can they be parcelled into different disci- 
plines. They constitute one single whole and as such apply to 
education as to any other human activity. 

We must also remind ourselves that we should refrain from 
quoting Gandhi out of context, if we do not wish to attribute to 
him something which is alien to his ideas. For example, in 1921 
Gandhi was advocating four out of six hours of schooling to spin- 


14 bid., p. 148. 
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ning and other crafts. Was he laying down this ratio or something 
like that as a matter of principle or for some overriding contextual 
need. It was the latter. He was preparing a new generation for a 
long-drawn fight against the British and he was looking for a self- 
supporting economic base for his educated cadre. Indeed, he him- 
self said that that recommendation was only for one year or so. It is 
not enough to say that he was flexible or adjustable. It is more 
important to realize that his approach was dynamic rather than 
static. Listen to him about this ratio over time, “The course sug- 
gested by me is intended only for this year of purification and 
probation. When normal time is reached and Swaraj is established, 
one hour may be given to ake and the rest to literacy learn- 
ing."15 

Later he again modified his views and wanted the ratio tilted in 
favour of craft because he then conceived of craft not as mere 
craft, physical labour, or means of economic livelihood for sup- 
porting education, but as a true means of learning. Indeed, it was 
more than that, as spinning *'consists in its capacity for tremendous 
mass education, mass uplift and substantial relief of growing 
starvation."!? 

To avoid misunderstanding we should note the philosophy be- 
hind education through csaft. The use of craft in education was 
justified by many considerations. First, it satisfied the most basic 
Gandhian principle of bread-labour. Gandhi was a Karam Yogi 
and education through labour was an act of a Karam Yogi. 
Secondly, through craft and labour, education provided a link with 
various human activities. Labour in Gandhian education is the 
unifying and integrating factor because its goal is to combine 
the intellectual, the scientific and the physical growth of students. 
*Gandhi considered productive manual activity as the perfect me- 
dium of education especially between the ages of seven and 
fourteen."!? Thirdly, craft was not to be taken merely as a part of 
curricula but must reflect a change in educational methodology. It 
formed a kind of process known as *'learning by doing." It requir- 
ed not a separation between intellectual instruction and physical 
labour but a partial imparting of the former through the instru- 


18Young India, 2 February 1921. 
16Young India, 18 June 1931. 
l?Zakir Husain, Education in the World of Tomorrow, Bombay, 1945, p. 15. 
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mentality of the latter. Gandhi said, ‘“The core of my suggestion 
is that handicrafts are to be taught not merely for productive work 
but for developing the intellects of the pupils."!5 The crafts were 
to become more sophisticated afterwards. Craft should not be 
understood in a restricted sense. For Gandhi, after fourteen years, 
medicine, electronics, commerce, etc were also kinds of crafts. 

Fourthly, crafts must be economic to make education self-financ- 
ing. Productivity was an essential principle of craft. Finally, the 
craft system in general must be correlated to society. As such, 
craft is both a means and an end. Briefly, 


Craft and subject must be correlated to the physical and social 
environment since the principle of self-activity operative in cor- 
relation bears intimate relationship to the needs of the student 
and his familiar social world. The correlation of craft and subject, 
according to Gandhi, was the principal means of relating the child 
to the villages, and ultimately, the villages to the cities. The 
technique of correlation assures that the craft becomes a medium 
of education and not of mere vocational training. If the craft is 
to relate the child to life, it must find the natural point of cor- 
relation with human activities and interests and extend to the 
whole curriculum. Correlation is the technique to bind education 
to the child's life and beyond. In short, it is an attempt to com- 
bine hand-culture and mind-culture.!? 


It is primarily because of the neglect of the aforementioned 
Gandhian principles that the Indian educational system has been 
so much distorted, that is, it is elitist, urban-oriented and, worst 
of all, is now designed to feed the markets of other developed 
countries as a kind of technology transfer in reverse. 

The three outstanding aspects of the Indian educational system 
are that (i) it is ineffective and unproductive; (ii) it is elitist; and 
(iii) it is personalized in the hands of a small coterie of people. 
These three aspects are interrelated. Its elitist character both 
ignores the grassroot demands of productivity and produces a cor- 
rupt bureaucratic establishment. The official general view of educa- 


18 Jbid. 
19William Cenkner, op. cit., pp. 109-110. 
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tion is pyramidical, at the top of which are the super-elitist 
institutions of higher learning and at the bottom is the gutter, a 
very scientific caste system indeed! 

The super-elitist character of our education is manifested in two 
other facts. First, the proportion of expenditure of higher educa- 
tion in contrast to that on school education remains very high. 
Today, it takes as much as one-third of the total whereas twenty 
years ago it was hardly 15 per cent. The schemes drawn up for 
school education in the fifth five-year plan have been slashed. 
Ironically, at every meeting of the educational advisory committee, 
evermore emphasis is placed on elementary and adult education 
while targets of financial allocations for it are lowered. This is like 
redeeming the promise of banishing poverty by increasing it. In- 
stead of correcting the mistakes of the past, elitism has taken 
firmer hold since 1971. 

Secondly, the main purpose of the educational system as claimed 
by our rulers has not been limited to producing technical person- 
nel needed for growth. That need was satisfied long ago as is mani- 
fest from the growing reserve of millions of educated unemployed. 
It is impossible to continue for long a 13 to 15 per cent rate of 
expansion of higher education when the economy is not growing 
much above 3 per cent per annum. The main objective was to pro- 
duce an educated elite class which would support the politico- 
economic system. This was all right so long as the system remained 
functional and was not repudiated in the eyes of the people. As 
the system lost its legitimacy and fell into one crisis after another, 
the ruling elite made new attempts to tighten its control on the 
entire educational establishment since education was politically the 
most sensitive area and easily given to elitism. 

The grades of teachers in colleges and universities have-improved 
without a similar improvement in the grades of schoolteachers, 
thus widening further the income disparities that laid the very 
basis of the elite structure. The main instruments of control were 
the UGC and the newly created Indian Council of Social Science 
Research (ICSSR). Educational leaders on Indira Gandhi's band- 
wagon reduced many reputed institutions to captive organizations 
and imposed on them the rule of a coterie. All that this coterie had 
to do was to profess loyalty to Mrs Gandhi who let them operate 
the way they liked. Why should she now be surprised if millions of 
students and teachers who supported her in 1969-71 rose in revolt 
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in 1977. This was an inevitable consequence of her tactics. 

It is a part of the same style of administration that each educa- 
tion minister so much personalized the administration. Each one 
recklessly and defiantly intervened, almost everywhere, in favour 
of one person and against another in complete disregard of merit 
or scholarship. It is utterly repulsive to find that there was no 
major appointment which a Congress minister did not personally 
influence and no patronage which he himself did not distribute. 
That is why one can see a particular set of people in key positions. 

Every establishment favours the elite which supports its ideolo- 
gies. But nowhere has the Congress-CPI combine more blatantly 
attempted to buy up a part of the elite community than in educa- 
tion. Since there has never been great intellectual support for the 
dangerously ambivalent Congress ideology, this misalliance was 
pitchforked into power on the back of the CPI with some help from 
those others who were willing to jump onto this bandwagon to im- 
prove upon their position and perquisites. This was described in 
university circles as a progressive" line. One consequence of pur- 
suing this line has been the imposition of both a false ideology and 
a fake leadership on the intellectual community. Not surprisingly, 
the most hated elements in every university are those who belong 
to this alignment. 

Unfortunately, what we got was not any Soviet style of educa- 
tion or standards of scholarship but apotheosis of inanity, that is, 
an educational elite which is now caught in a terrible race like mad 
dogs chasing their own tails. This elite is never tired of professing 
radicalism but in effect is completely taken in by Western values 
and style of living. The entire approach to social sciences, whether 
of the Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU), University of Delhi, 
or the ICSSR, etc is a very ugly mixture of behaviourism on the 
one hand and most superficial Marxism on the other. Indeed, 
Marxism is a thin veneer under which Americanism flourishes. 
Curiously, when the Americans themselves are questioning their 
own system because it was found inadequate and reactionary, the 
Indians are opting for it. JNU is based on the Sussex model which 
itself is based on an American model with a dash of radicalism. It 
is a model of upper middle class values on the one hand and 
second-rate Marxism on the other. It is a worm’s long dance. 

We do not know for how long the country has yet to pay the 
price for the elite’s political gamesmanship. So far, barring a few, 
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our universities were free from the active intervention of political 
conflicts that existed outside. In universities, the controversies, 
which revolved around ideologies, were quite healthy and to some 
extent sharpened the intellect. Outside party politics was not reflec- 
ted in the universities. Since 1969-71 university structure has be- 
come an exact replica of outside politics. Thanks to the Congress 
Party and its populism, every major development in the country 
was determined on the basis of party strength. 

Everyone knows that primary education in this country has 
been neglected and secondary education has already become a poor 
consumption product and higher education an instrument of elitism 
and cultural enslavement. It is the worst conceived inverted pyra- 
mid of our social system. The rural masses still remain as much in 
ignorance as in poverty. The essence of Gandhi’s idea was that 
polarization between the villages and the cities—between those 
who do physical labour and those engaged in intellectual work, 
between the elite and the masses, between the haves and the have- 
nots and, above all, between those who are more educated and 
those who are not educated—should not come about. He was 
very clear in this objective when he said that his educational 
system 


... Will provide a healthy and moral basis of relationship between 
the city and the village and thus go a long way towards eradicat- 
ing some of the worst evils of the present social insecurity that has 
poisoned the relationship between the classes. It will check the 
progressive decay of our villages and lay the foundation of a 
juster social order in which there is no unnatural division bet- 
ween the haves and have-nots and everybody is assured of a 
living wage and real freedom.” 


The character of education is inseparable from the intellectual 
and social position of the teacher, particularly teachers of primary 
and secondary schools. It has become a ritual to call up on the 
teacher to play a vital part in social reconstruction. But there is 
little social reconstruction in India today. It is conspicuous by its 
absence in agriculture, industry and education. Community deve- 


?0B W. Aryanayakam, "The Nai Talim Movement," S.K. George et al (eds.), 
The Economics of Peace, Wardha, 1952, p. 000. 
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lopment programmes, which were an attempt at social reconstruc- 
tion, died several years ago. It is high time educators and teachers 
came to grips with reality however harsh, stark or ugly it might be. 

The teacher is just an educated man who performs some func- 
tions. His is an underprivileged position in society. He is not even 
respected. He is supposed to enjoy respect but is actually treated 
at the level of social scum. What is the relevance of a teacher’s 
functions in terms of social services and the production process? 
Do teachers form a functional category? The answer to this ques- 
tion is in the negative. The teacher does not belong to a social 
class bacause at the bottom his position is worse than that of an un- 
skilled worker, and at the top he may belong to the super-elite. He 
is also not a member of a functional category. A functjonal class 
is one in which functions are relevant to the transformation pro- 
cess of society. The Indian educational system is terribly unpro- 
ductive. Its structure forms an inverted pyramid. University teachers 
symbolizing higher education are at the apex of the pyramid whose 
alienation from their work is complete and whose main job is to 
spread massive ignorance. Although the educational process is un- 
productive people are not conscious of it. Every year more useless 
institutions are created to employ as teachers or researchers the 
useless products of other institutions. This set-up is sapping the 
vitality of the educational system rather than energizing it. We have 
not understood the needs of the educational system. We have not 
realized that it should be productive, that there should be a recog- 
nizable relationship between inputs and outputs and that it should 
act and react on the other systems prevalent in society. 

In the present set-up it is not the higher or even universal 
primary education that is crucial to social reconstruction. What 
needs the greatest emphasis is high school, because secondary 
education alone can be directly work-oriented. Our country needs 
technical assistance with a base of secondary education. We have 
been concentrating on the wrong type of education. We have been 
training teachers who in turn have been training more teachers and 
the vicious circle has been continuing. Our society is oppressive 
and inegalitarian in which is thrown a parasitic middle class as a 
buffer. That is why the educational system is ridden by hierarchy. 
The university teacher and the administrator occupy the highest 
rungs of the ladder but the schoolteacher cannot be equated with 
the university professor. 
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There are two kinds of poverty —lack of money and the despair- 
ing sense of personal insignificance. The schoolteacher suffers from 
both and yet too much is expected of him and somehow he also 
entertains the false notion that he is an important member of 
society. His economic poverty is less oppressive to him than the 
oppression of the parasitic social structure and irrelevant educa- 
tional system. 

For the last thirty years the cultural onslaught of the Western 
educational and value system have gripped the Indian educated 
classes. The British looted and exploited this country for many 
decades but they were never able to buy the Indian mind. The cul- 
tural invasion of the West and the ideological invasion of the East 
have completely subjugated the Indian mind today. That is why 
the schoolteacher is treated as a part of the socio-cultural debris 
because not only is his economic condition worse than that of 
the unskilled worker but his cultural position is a kind of new 
slavery. 

This situation of the teacher is far removed from what was envi- 
saged by Gandhi. For him the teacher was to be the most respect- 
ed and most spiritual man in society. But if divorced from the kind 
of socio-economic and educational system suggested by Gandhi, 
it is not even an honest proposition to make such great demands 
on the teacher as we do in everyday rhetoric. When truth has be- 
come a casualty, what can one expect of the teacher? 

The only way the modern schoolteacher can be made aware of 
his roles, functions and rights is (i) if he makes his demands a 
social problem instead of an individual problem; and (ii) at some 
stage he transforms these social problems into a major political 
issue; and (iii) above all the education system is directly and indi- 
rectly linked with the productive system as suggested by Gandhi. 
Attempts to keep the schoolteacher out of the political mainstream 
is the conspiracy of the cultural elite to maintain its position by 
reducing the status of schoolteachers to make a reserve army for 
the support of that elite. 

It might sound surprising that Gandhi did not talk about giving 
moral education in educational institutions despite the fact that 
morals lay at the very foundation of his system and all his concepts 
had moral foundations. Instead he advocated the teaching of ethical 
ideas. This was so because ethics is the distillation of varying, 
different religious concepts about which grown-ups may differ. Such 
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differences were beyond the comprehension of children. Gandhi 
was not hypocritical like most of the present-day educationists and 
politicians who cannot claim any right to impart moral education. 
A society which is based on economic exploitation and political 
and social immorality cannot have a genuine popular scheme or 
capacity to impart moral education to its younger generation. He 
was more interested in building the foundations which satisfied the 
preconditions of a moral system. Nothing better could produce a 
moral foundation of a system than dignity of labour, self-reliance 
and bread-labour. However, he had no objection to religious-moral 
associations giving religious education to children who were born 
to a given belief, not as part of curricula but outside it and pre- 
ferably outside the school. 

We pride inh saying that India is the third largest store of educa- 
tiónal and technical manpower. The country has paid a very heavy 
price for producing it and yet we all know that the present level 
of output can be produced by one-third of the present force of 
technologists and scientists. Instead of following the Gandhian or 
any other nationally-oriented educational system, what the leaders 
of the post-independence era did was to merely expand linearly 
the educational system that the British had introduced in this 
country with a definite shift of emphasis towards technical educa- 
tion. The central question is whether our present educational sys- 
tem is Carlylian or Gandhian? The answer is obvious. 

For a long time we entertained the illusion that so long as 
economic development was progressing satisfactorily, the educa- 
tional policies avoided the emergence of a possible bottleneck on 
the supply side of adequate technocrats in the process of economic 
development. But now we know that it was a myth. The number of 
engineers and scientists employed today is very small compared to 
both the numbers produced by our universities and the accumula- 
ted stock. It appears that the whole process of technical education 
was designed to suit the requirements of a slowly growing but an 
increasingly dependent economy. Ultimately the technicians were 
meant only for export. India appears to have made sufficient pro- 
gress in the creation of an infrastructure of an industrial base and 
diversification system, but the degree of India's economic depen- 
dence on the rest of the world for further development has not 
decreased, if it has not actually increased. The question we want 
to ask is whether this large growth of the educational elite has in- 
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creased or decreased our intellectual dependence? 

Over the last thirty years, mainly two strategies of economic 
development were adopted. In the first phase the strategy was that 
of indiscriminate import-substitution. A degree of import-substitu- 
tion was inevitable, but the question was whether import-substitu- 
tion was to be the main determinant of economic development or 
was there to be an autonomous model of economic development in 
which import-substitution had to fit in as one of the components? 
Looking back one finds that it was import-substitution rather than 
the autonomy of the model of development that characterized our 
development process. The model seemed to pay off in the short 
run, but in the long run it created such a serious crisis that for 
almost a decade the economy remained bogged down either in 
recession or inflation, or both. Now we have moved over comple- 
tely to the other extreme of putting all our eggs into the export 
promotion basket. Export promotion is not only integrating India’s 
already dependent economy with highly developed economies, thus 
making our potential dependence even greater, it is also creating 
a new polarization in the domestic economy, not only between the 
urban and the rural areas but also within the urban areas. The 
present educational system neatly fits into this model of depen- 
dence. Gandhi would have never permitted an educational system 
which was tied down to these kinds of economic strategies. 

One aspect of the technological-industrial dependence of India is 
seen in the very small percentage of resources being diverted to 
R&D effort. We are still in the midst of debating what kind of 
technology is appropriate for India, while all the time importing 
technologies from abroad which are inconsistent with the endow- 
ment of our national resources. Such phrases as “appropriate tech- 
nology,” “‘intermediate technology," and “‘technology with a human 
face" are being bandied about. These phrases are meaningless and 
have no relevance for a Gandhian system because in the Gandhian 
system technology is not a fundamental determinant; instead it is 
determined by the choices consciously made by the society in its 
consumption and production processes. 

India has established a large number of scientific institutions 
which are super-elitist and are serving very little purpose. Gandhi 
openly approved the role of fundamental research and science and 
looked with great confidence at the marvels of science, but he had 
no use for a science which did not ultimately serve the interests of 
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the people, particularly the elimination of poverty and the creation 
of equality. For Gandhi technology was essentially an instrument 
of creating equality and bridging the gap between the haves and 
have-nots. Our approach to technology instead is daily widening 
that gap. | 

As stated earlier, although Gandhi did not systematically deve- 
lop his ideas about education, and he was only at the very element- 
ary stage of the evolution of these ideas, he made it very clear that 
even at the level of higher education, educational institutions and 
industry must not merely be looked upon as two independent sys- 
tems but both must be so integrated as to satisfy national necessi- 
ties. In his own words: 


I would revolutionalize college education and relate it to national 
necessities. There would be degrees for mechanical and other 
engineers, They would be attached to the different industries 
which should pay for the training of the graduates they need. 
Thus the Tatas would be expected to run a college for training 
engineers under the supervision of the state, mill associations 
would run among them a college for training graduates whom 
they need. Similarly, for the other industries that may be named. 
Commerce will have its college. There remains arts, medicine 
and agriculture. Several private arts colleges are today self- 
supporting.?! 


Therefore, Gandhi's concept of education. cannot be separated 
from his other generic and most important concept, Swadeshi. 
What he was suggesting in Nai Talim for primary education was 
the introduction of the concept of Swadeshi at a very early stage. 
What he said about the integration of the industry at the higher 
education level was another aspect of a model of Swadeshi econo- 
mic development. It is not within the scope of this book to discuss 
all the aspects of Swadeshi, but without Swadeshi there can be no 
national educational system. 

Finally, two basic aspects of Gandhi's ideas on education, and 
the flouting of those ideas by the prevailing educational system, 
deserve serious attention. First, instead of solving we have created 
a long-term problem of our language in this country. It is incon- 
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ceivable in any Gandhian system that English should become the 
medium of instruction. For Gandhi, any Indian language was good 
enough. It was not that he had anything against the English langu- 
age. In fact, he has been described as one of its best exponents. 
His main objection was that English could not become the langu- 
age of the masses and no independent thinking was possible in 
any foreign language on a scale which a nation required. Sooner 
or later this problem is again going to burst on us because what 
the dominance of the English language has done is not merely the 
cultural enslavement of India and degeneration of its intellectual 
elite but a great divorce between the masses and the elite. The 
more the gap grows, the more it is likely to one day blow up in 
our faces. It is high time we learnt lessons from what Gandhi had 
said a few decades earlier and undo our past mistakes. 

Secondly, the present educational system is totally parasitic in 
many senses. Some people do realize now why Gandhi said that 
most of the education has to be self-supporting. Practically all the 
benefits of thousands of millions of rupees spent on education have 
gone to the classes which could well afford it from their own re- 
sources. Gandhi would certainly have approved of the state under- 
taking some educational activity to strengthen the educational base 
of the Harijans and other poorer sections. But he would never 
have agreed to more than Rs 300,000 million being spent on a 
parasitical system as we have done during the last thirty years. The 
middle classes and the upper middle classes are still the main bene- 
ficiaries of the present educational system and the money for them 
comes largely from those who can ill-afford it. If Indian society is 
threatened from anywhere, it is from within, from its educational 
and cultural processes which stand in sharp contradiction to 
Gandhi's teachings and our national requirements. 


Chapter 7 


Trusteeship—The Grand Alternative 


Of all Gandhi’s ideas and concepts, trusteeship was the most 
original as it was also the most tentative since he did not have 
time to experiment with it on a scale that would match the gran- 
deur of the concept. He did not have time enough even to define 
it precisely, not to speak of spelling out its full implications in 
concrete terms. Those who have tried to briefly experiment with it 
did not have much success, largely because they did not seem to 
catch the spirit behind the concept of trusteeship. Gandhi was 
attempting to evolve something very big, namely, a comprehensive 
system which eliminated both capitalism and bureaucratic statism. 
No wonder trusteeship was considered by many dogmatists as 
most fanciful or makeshift. Both Marxists and capitalists consi- 
dered it as a camouflage in favour of the latter without their 
realizing that Gandhi had aimed at quite the opposite. But Gandhi 
stood firm and said, ‘‘My theory of trusteeship is no makeshift, 
certainly no camouflage. J am confident it will survive all other 
theories.’ (Italics added.) He categorically stated that 


...there is no other choice than between voluntary surrender 
on the part of the capitalists of superfluities and consequent 
acquisition of the real happiness of all on the one hand, and on 
the other the impending chaos into which, if the capitalist does 
not wake up betimes, awakened but ignorant, famishing millions 
will plunge the country and which, not even the armed forces, 
that a powerful government can bring into play can avert.? 
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However; in this chapter I shall confine myself to doing no 
more than giving a brief sketch of Gandhi’s philosophy and 
principles of trusteeship. Full-scale treatment of it has to be and 
will be the subject of a separate book. I propose to deal with 
four aspects of the subject here. First, I will explain through 
Gandhi’s own sayings and answers to questions as to what he 
implied and aimed at when he introduced the subject. He himself 
drew comparisons, though to a very limited extent, with other 
social and economic systems, but he was more interested in 
explaining his own ideas. 

Secondly, I shall merely enumerate the kind of questions which 
are relevant to all modern economic systems and which trusteeship 
must answer. Some of these questions relate to economic develop- 
ments in the post-Gandhian phase. Gandhi was dealing with more 
basic philosophic issues and let pass secondary issues. But now 
these issues and questions have to be satisfactorily answered. 

Thirdly, trusteeship has to be juxtaposed to other modern 
developing systems and their relations with the rest of society. 
The ‘‘system’’ he referred to were the modern corporation, public 
sector bureaucracies, participatory systems and mixed economies. 

Fourthly, the basis of a proposal for introducing trusteeship as 
the only relevant and practical scheme for reducing concentration 
of economic power in India will be presented at the end of this 
chapter. 

The main thrust of trusteeship is very broad and deep and is 
thus not easy to comprehend. There is no historical example of 
it to go by. Besides, full trusteeship cannot be applied in isolated 
cases. Either the whole or a major part of an industrial economy 
must be under trusteeship, or it remains only at the experimental 
level. Since we do not possess experience, we shall be concerned 
only with it at the conceptual level and to begin with we shall 
recount its crucial aspects as explained by Gandhi himself. 

Trusteeship, like other Gandhian concepts, is not absolute but 
relative in space and time and to the needs of the society. Never- 
theless, it remains an absolute ideal the full concept of which 
becomes clear as we reach near it. 


Absolute trusteeship is an abstraction like Euclid's definition 
of a point, and is equally unattainable. But if we strive for it, 
we shall be able to go farther in realizing a state of equality on 
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earth than by any other method.? 


Trusteeship is derived from three basic Gandhian concepts: 
Nonviolence, Swaraj and equality which are all interlinked with one 
another. He wrote, ‘‘A society based on nonviolence cannot 
nurture any other ideal," that is, equal distribution. The more we 
are committed to nonviolence, the easier it will be to achieve the 
goal of equal distribution. And the more we work for equal 
distribution, the sounder will be the foundation for a nonviolent 
society. He added, To the extent as we progress towards our 
goal (equal distribution) we shall find contentment and happiness, 
and to that extent too shall have contributed towards the bringing 
into being of a nonviolent society." * From there Gandhi evolved 
the approach to the nature of business organization, that is, 
trusteeship, by saying: 


Indeed at the root of this doctrine of equal distribution must 
lie that of the trusteeship of the wealthy for the superfluous 
wealth possessed by them. For according to the doctrine they may 
not possess a rupee more than their neighbours. How is 
this to be brought about? Nonviolently? Or should the wealthy 
be dispossessed of their possessions? To this we would naturally 
have to resort to violence. This violent action cannot benefit 
society. 


The real economic meaning or content of nonviolence was an 
economy without exploitation. It also implied self-discipline, a 
basic norm of industrial relations. No Gandhian institution or 
economic principle is conceivable without some element of self- 
reliance, that is, either Swadeshi or Swaraj. Trusteeship implied 
self-reliance, self-discipline and a certain autonomy for the produc- 
ing unit. Thus we see how nonviolence, equal distribution, Swaraj 
and trusteeship get interlinked. It is possible to have one without 
having the other three. 

The two organizations which Gandhi created and nourished 
were the All-India Spinners Association and the All-India Village 


3Young India, 5 December 1929. 
4Harijan, 25 August 1940. 
5 Ibid. 
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Industries Association. Professor Dantwala thus sums up the 
principles on which these organizations are run: 


The AISA and the AIVIA run their respective industries on a 
non-profit basis. That, unlike a capitalist, he [Gandhi] is guided 
in price policies not by consideration of larger consumption and 
higher profits but solely by the principle of decent living condi- 
tions for the producers, becomes evident from his insistence on 
the minimum wages for spinners in the AISA, in total disregard 
of its effect on the sales of khaddar. In his propagation of 
khaddar he has courageously resisted the acme of capitalist 
wisdom of ‘buying the cheapest and selling the dearest’!® 


Since there is no finality about trusteeship in the short run, there 
must be something transitional about it. The general impression 
created from Gandhi’ s writings and pronouncements on trustee- 
ship is that he was groping for something in the organizational 
field which conformed to an ideal and was consistent with his 
concepts. That is why trusteeship is both ends and means. It is 
put into practice wherever possible. It is something more. Trustee- 
ship is not only an intermediary or transitional institution for 
something more fundamental and enduring; it is also a path, the 
only nonviolent path through which economic transformation 
should take place. 

The Marxist view of transformation is dynamic in one sense 
but static in another. It is static in the sense that so long as 
capitalism is not finally smashed, steps towards an equalitarian 
society cannot be undertaken. This is so because capitalism will 
not be capitalism if it permitted equalitarian trends. For Marxists 
the shift from capitalism to socialism was a one-shot affair—a 
situation of what economists call comparative statics. For Gandhi 
the idea of trusteeship was dynamic all along the line and that is 
why he even called himself a better communist. He wrote: 


The socialists and communists say that they can do nothing to 
bring about economic equality today. They will just carry on pro- 
paganda in its favour and to that end they believe in generating 
and accentuating hatred. They say, when they get control over the 


*M.L. Dantwala, Gandhiism Reconsidered, p. 17, 
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state they will enforce equality. Under my plan the state will be 
there to carry out the will of the people, not to dictate to 
them or force them to do its will. I shall bring about economic 
equality through nonviolence, by converting the people to my 
point of view by harnessing the forces of love as against hatred. 
I will not wait till I have converted the whole society to my 
view but will straightway make a beginning with myself.’ 


That is how Gandhi made trusteeship a very dynamic concept. 

Whereas Gandhi was for the total abolition of capitalism, he 
was at once also concerned with two other concomitant require- 
ments: (i) the method of abolition; and (ii) what capitalism would 
be substituted by. He suggested the concept of trusteeship. It 
must be re-emphasized that this approach is the hallmark of the 
Gandhian approach. In other words, one cannot evolve an 
adequate approach unless one adopts the triple method of 
(i) identifying what is to be eliminated; (ii) how it is to be elimina- 
ted; and (iii) what it is to be replaced by. 

To Gandhi a state bureaucracy taking over from the capitalist 
class was no real solution to the problem of ending economic 
exploitation, though, it must be stated, he was not totally averse 
to accepting it to a limited extent as a step towards having a 
higher form of economic organization. Gandhi’s famous quotation 
on the state as an expression of concentrated violence is often 
quoted out of context, and he is wrongly described as a philoso- 
phic anarchist. Anyone who does not see in state bureaucracy the 
right instrument of economic organization does not become ipso 
facto a philosophic anarchist. This is not the only kind of distor- 
tion Gandhi has been subjected to. He made his statement on 
the state in the context of the violent overthrow of capitalism. 


He said: 


If the state suppressed capitalism by violence, it will be 
caught in the coils of violence itself. The state represents 
violence in a concentrated and organized form. The individual 
has a soul, but as the state is the soulless machine, it can never 
be weaned from violence to which it owes its very existence. 
Hence, I prefer the doctrine of trusteeship. | 


? Harijan, 31 March 1946, 
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This was Gandhi's philosophic rejection of both capitalism and 
State bureaucracy, or statism, as economic organizations because 
both embodied a high degree of exploitation or violence, or both. 
But then one must see, apart from the model, the way he 
liked to go about putting it into shape. Like the socialists, he 
temporarily accepted the negative aspect of the state but he did not 
reject its positive role for a short period of the intermediate stage. 
He said, “I would be very happy if the people concerned behave 
as trustees, but if they fail I believe we shall have to deprive them 
of their possession through the state with the minimum exercise 
of violence.''? 

At a higher plane trusteeship can be taken as the grand ideology 
of a new economic order. This is so not merely because its princi- 
ples apply to all major economic areas and relationships, such as 
industry, agriculture, commerce, etc. It is so because trusteeship 
is a definite political approach to economic problems, and this 
approach can be sharply distinguished from other ideologies such 
as socialist, capitalist, etc. According to one experienced author, 
trusteeship 


...in the strict sense of the term. ..is not just an institution 
of business management, but an ideology which, by its very 
nomenclature, implies a determined sense of dedication and 
commitment to the social purpose that we propose. . .the entire 
approach is methodologically structural in nature. This would 
recognize interdependence to two types—an economic inter- 
relationship and a political interdependence with this economic 
relationship. By proposing this new ideology of trusteeship, we 
are also giving a larger intellectual perspective. . . .? 


If trusteeship is an ideology, then it involves an ideological 
struggle. Struggle, which takes the purest form in Satyagraha, is 
central to the Gandhian system or approach. Therefore, if either 
the state or the capitalists or both become recalcitrant and neither 
accept trusteeship nor end exploitation in any other way, there 
must follow an ideological struggle for trusteeship through Satya- 
graha. 


8Quoted by Bandana Sarkar, Towards Trusteeship, Tamil Nadu, 1974, 
p. xxiv. 
?V.L. Mehta, Equality Through Trusteeship, Bombay, 1977. p. 4. 
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Therefore, there should be no mistaking Gandhi's approach. He 
starts from objective reality, tests it in terms of his basic principles, 
and if he finds the two contradictory and requiring change he 
accepts the required change as well as suggests the method of 
change, all of which must be consistent all along. But he would not 
wait for the ideal situation to arrive at some fixed time. He would 
work for it right away in achieving the ideal. Having confidence 
in his overall method and approach, he would not deny exceptions 
and intermediary situations. This latter attempt often brought 
against him the charge of contradictions. But for him life was in- 
conceivable without its passing through numerous contradictions. 
For example, Gandhi applied his trusteeship to big zamindars as 
well, which surprised quite a few. Some persons asked Gandhi 
what if the zamindars or capitalists refused to surrender. Gandhi 
said that the legislature must do the job. But what if the legislature 
also failed to do the needful? It was in such an apparent cul-de-sac 
that Gandhi's approach is illumined and distinguished from all 
others. He said: 


If the legislature proves itself to be incapable of safeguarding 
the kisan interests, they will, of course, always have sovereign 
remedy of civil disobedience and noncooperation. . . . But ulti- 
mately, it is not paper legislation, but the power of nonviolent 
organization, discipline and sacrifice that constitutes the real 
bulwark against injustice or oppression.!? 


Satyagraha and trusteeship together constitute the objective and 
the method of achieving it. 

The central idea or motive behind trusteeship is the a kind of 
nonviolent transformation. It may even be described as a nonvio- 
lent dispossession, most preferably voluntary, but, if necessary, 
by law. This transfer and the nonviolent character of this transfer 
laid the basis for Gandhian conditions of equality. To several 
questions on nonviolence, savings, public sector and trusteeship, 
Gandhi said, '*Nonviolence required the abandonment of the ill- 
gotten gains." Generally, **accumulation by private persons was ìm- 
possible except through violent means but accumulation by the state 
in a nonviolent society was not only possible, it was desirable and 


10Quoted in Bandana Sarkar, op. cit., p. xxv. 
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inevitable.""! In such cases where private savings and accumulation 
occurred with the cooperation of others, the individual ‘‘has no 
moral right" to use it mainly for personal advantage. 

Somehow the impression created was that the capitalist would 
convert himself into a trustee and there the matter would end. But 
once a capitalist surrenders his wealth he is no longer the sole 
trustee. He is, to say the least, a joint trustee with others who are 
also engaged in the process of production. Indeed, in one sense 
Gandhi's trusteeship was an answer to what Marxists call the irre- 
vocable conflict between labour and capital. Gandhi acknowledged 
the conflict of interest between labour and capital under capitalism. 
He wanted to avoid class war, but he was surely not for class 
collaboration under capitalism as some half-witted Marxists accused 
him of being. Gandhi aimed at what he called ‘‘coordination bet- 
ween labour and capital," not under capitalism but under trustee- 
ship. It is one of the basic principles of trusteeship that both capi- 
talists and labour would be trustees, though neither would be owner. 
Gandhi wrote, ‘‘In fact, capital and labour will be mutual trustees, 
and both will be trustees of consumers." 

The trusteeship theory is not unilateral, and does not in the 
least imply superiority of the trustees. It is, as has been shown, a 
perfectly mutual affair, and each believes that his own interest is 
best safeguarded by safeguarding the interest of the other. ‘‘May 
you propitiate the gods and may the gods propitiate you, and may 
you reach the highest god by this mutual propitiation," says the 
Gita. “There is no separate species called gods in universe, but all 
who have the power of production and will work for the commu- 
nity using that power are gods—labourers no less than the capi- 
talists.!? : 

To the problem of choosing a successor to a trustee Gandhi 
said, ‘‘Choice should be given to the original owner who became 
the first trustee, but the choice must be finalized by the state. Such 
arrangement puts a check on the state as well as the individual." 
Gandhi was in this connection asked whether the ownership would 
vest in the state, which is an instrument of violence, or in associa- 
tions of a voluntary character like village communes and munici- 
palities, which may of course derive their final authority from 


11 Harijan, 16 February 1947. (Italics added.) 
12 Harijan, 25 June 1938. 
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state-made laws? To this Gandhi replied: 


That question involved some confusion of thought. Legal owner- 
ship in the transformed condition vested in the trustee, not in 
the state. It was to avoid confiscation that the doctrine of trustee- 
ship came into play retaining for the society the ability of the 
original owner in his own right. 


But he firmly added that he did not “‘hold that the state must 
always be based on violence. It must be so in theory but the prac- 
tice of the theory demanded a state which would for the most part 
be based on nonviolence.’’?* 

Gandhi was more anxious than even Marx to eliminate the con- 
flict between capital and labour. Marx worked out the whole 
scheme through elimination of the capitalist class, but he could not 
foresee that even under socialism the state bureaucracy which 
controlled capital would behave similarly in many ways as the 
capitalists behaved under capitalism. Therefore, Gandhi made it 
very clear that his trusteeship system, or any other system that he 
was proposing, was essentially based on reducing the income dis- 
parities to the minimum level possible, rather than limiting trustee- 
ship to a specific system of ownership only. Changing ownership 
alone did not solve the real problem. Of course, he did not skirt 
the question of ownership and that is why he suggested trusteeship. 
Nevertheless, his essential principle was not private or public 
ownership but some criterion which laid down the degree of dis- 
parity beyond which no individual, group or community would be 
able to acquire anything. The Marxian concept of elimination of 
conflict belongs to only one phase of history, namely, under capi- 
talism. For Gandhi, the system had to work in such a way as to 
provide eternal elimination of this conflict. In his own words: 


Working for economic equality means abolishing the eternal 
conflict between capital and labour. It means the levelling down 
of the few rich in whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the 
nation's wealth on the one hand, and a levelling up of the semi- 
starved, naked millions on the other. A nonviolent system of 
government is clearly an impossibility so long as the wide gulf 


13 Harijan, 16 February 1947. 
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between the rich and the hungry millions persists." 


No transformation from capitalism to any other progressive sys- 
tem can take place without changing property relations. Up to this 
point Gandhi went entirely with the Marxists. But from thereon, 
the two took separate roads. For most Marxists, the change in 
property relations is a sufficient condition for their system. For 
Gandhi it was a necessary but not a sufficient condition. Gandhi 
did not indulge in Marxist sophistry, that private ownership of 
property under certain historical conditions was a progressive force 
and would remain so if similar circumstances obtained anywhere 
even now.?? For him capitalism was no more progressive than any 
other system in so far as property relations were concerned. Thus 
he was more socialist than any socialist could be. This view may 
be described by some as anti-historical. Indeed, in the Marxian 
sense it is so because, for Gandhi, historical progress was not 
linear in values and private ownership of property which involved 
exploitation was a value to be rejected no matter at what historical 
stage of development this ownership happened to be. 

Gandhi's idea of trusteeship cannot be taken as a static system 
in which once and for all change takes place from the capitalist 
owner turning himself or being turned into a trustee on behalf of 
all concerned— the owner, the worker, the consumer and, above all, 
for posterity. Nor is it a mere choice—as a middle course — between 
the selfish capitalist owner and an equally selfish bureaucrat run- 
ning a nationalized industry. Dynamically, trusteeship is a thrust or 
movement towards social self-management of industry, whether 
privately or publicly owned. It is not merely an economic arrange- 
ment but a socio-political arrangement against both the stifling 
exercise of power by the state and of exploitation by the capitalist. 

Wherever Gandhi left the ownership of capital as undefined and 
uncertain, we can find its definition when other concepts revolving 
around trusteeship are pieced together. For example, like Marx, 
Gandhi was seriously concerned with alienation of the worker in 
commodity production. The alienation of the worker is a pheno- 
menon common to both capitalist and communist countries, not- 
withstanding the rhetoric of a workers' state of the latter. Com- 


14 Harijan, 31 March 1946. 
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munist countries, with the exception of Yugoslavia, have not 
seriously grappled with the problem of worker participation except 
in some low level technical matters and insistence on worker res- 
ponsibility in ensuring the fulfilment of production norms. 

Then there is the case which deals with the role of economic 
power in determining or charting political power. In capitalist 
countries, the economic power of the capitalist class, as the domi- 
nant element in the political power, is well recognized. But the 
role of bureaucratic power that controls and runs industry has not 
been given sufficient attention in matters of political power. 
Gandhi's trusteeship idea has a political component. It requires 
the organization of industry in a way in which those who run the 
industry are sufficiently kept away from political power though not 
from politics. Trusteeship is thus both a bulwark against oppres- 
sion by state power and against the alienation of the worker, just 
as it provides a temporary role for those capitalists who want to 
play a responsible social role. 

Thus, trusteeship is offered as the relevant choice between the 
existing but unacceptable system of capitalist organization and its 
inevitable overthrow by violence. ‘‘As for the present owners of 
wealth, they have to make their choice between war and voluntari- 
ly converting themselves into trustees of their wealth.’’'® 

The choice is not for two parties only, that is, the wealth owner 
(capitalist) and his workers, but also for society as a whole. 
Trusteeship is a substitute system for all existing systems based on 
private wealth and its violent appropriation by non-wealth holders 
who would do precisely what the present holders were doing. 

What will be the essence of the relation between the state and 
trusteeship? Something has already been said about this question. 
But it has several aspects, the most important being whether the 
public sector and trusteeship system can expand together. The pre- 
eminent question is that if a capitalist refuses to become a trustee, 
or if there is no trustee to take over from another trustee, what will 
be the role of the state? Gandhi dealt with these problems in the 
form of questions and answers. 


Question: Let us come to a specific instance. Suppose an artist 


16Mahatma Gandhi, Economic and Industrial Life and Relations, Vol. I, 
Ahmedabad, pp. 191-192. 
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leaves certain pictures to ason who does not appreciate their 
value for the nation and sells them or wastes them, so that the 
nation stands to lose something precious through one person's 
folly. If you are assured that the son would never be a trustee 
in the sense in which you would like to have him, don't you 
think the state would be justified in taking away those things 
from him with the maximum use of violence? 

Answer: Yes, the state will as a matter of fact take away those 
things, and I believe it will be justified if it uses the minimum 
violence. But the fear is always there that the state may use too 
much violence against those who differ from it. I would be very 
happy indeed if the people concerned behaved as trustees; but 
if they fail, I believe we shall have to deprive them of their 
possessions through the state with the minimum exercise of 
violence. That is why I said at the Round Table Conference 
that every vested interest must be subjected to scrutiny and con- 
fiscation ordered where necessary, with or without compensa- 
tion as the case demanded. 

What I would personally prefer would be not a centralization 
of power in the hands of the state, but an extension of the sense 
of trusteeship; as in my opinion the violence of private owner- 
ship is less injurious than the violence of the state. However, if 
it is unavoidabie, I would support a minimum of state ownere 
ship. 

Question: Then, shall we take it that the fundamental diffe- 
rence between you and the socialists is that you believe that men 
live more by self-direction or will than by habit, and they be- 
lieve that men live more by habit than by will, that being the 
reason why you strive for self-correction, while the socialists try 
to build up a system under which men will find it impossible to 
exercise their desire for exploiting others? 

Answer: While admitting that man actually lives by habit, I 
hold that it is better for him to live by the exercise of will. I also 
believe that men are capable of developing their will to an extent 
that will reduce exploitation to a minimum. I look upon an 
increase of the power of the state with the greatest fear, because, 
although while apparently doing good by minimizing exploita- 
tion, it does the greatest harm to mankind by destroying indivi- 
duality, which lies at the root of all progress. We know of so 
many cases where men have adopted trusteeship but none where 
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the state has really lived for the poor.?’ 


Gandhi's great indictment of state power, its soullessness and 
its concentration of coercive power, etc have been used by many 
a clever writer to twist the argument in favour of the private sector 
in the unending debate between the private versus public sector. 
First of all, it is a mistake to equate coercive:state power with the 
public sector or even suggest a correlation between the two. One 
cannot universalize from the limited experience of communist 
countries. The distortion of Gandhi's ideas in this respect has been 
quite subtle; so has been the twisting of the concept of trusteeship. 
Initially, it is admitted that Gandhi was opposed to both capita- 
lism and communism but, it is added, since he was against state 
power he must have been for a modified private sector. In reality, 
Gandhi's philosophy was not only heavily weighted against the 
private sector as such, it was positively for the public sector if and 
when trusteeship failed to function or even when it was needed as 
an instrument for establishing trusteeship. Gandhi wrote, “I will 
be very happy indeed if the people concerned behaved as trustees; 
but, if they fail, I believe we shall have to deprive them of their 
possession through the state with the minimum exercise of vio- 
lence.” He added, ‘‘Conversion will be our weapon of choice. 
Conversion must precede legislation." Surely, these statements not 
only are heavily weighted against capitalism but are positively in 
favour of relevant state action. On top of it there is no guarantee 
of absolute nonviolence. This is one of those many things which 
Gandhi himself cited as exceptions to his concept of nonviolence. 
If the capitalists resist there may be some violence, minimum 
though, either through legislation or otherwise. Gandhi was no 
absolutist. 

Trusteeship is also a method for the socialization or communa- 
lization of wealth. After whatever is considered socially necessary 
or legitimate, an owner of wealth will have to relinquish all per- 
sonal claims on the remainder. In the very first instance of giving 


up, the wealth given up belongs to society and not to any other 
individual. Gandhi said: 


Supposing I have come by a fair amount of wealth either by way 


17D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, pp. 14-15, 
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of legacy, or by means of trade and industry —I must know that 
all that wealth does not belong to me, what belongs to me is the 
right to an honourable livelihood, no better than engaged by 
millions of others. The rest of my wealth belongs to the com- 
munity and must be used for the welfare of the community.'® 


That is why Gandhi applied the trusteeship principle not merely 
to industry but to the entire economy. Since trusteeship means sur- 
render of property, it has far greater implications when applied to 
land ownership than in anything else. Professor N.G. Ranga, who 
all his life fought for working (not absentee) landed interests, was 
quite concerned about Gandhi’s principle of justice. He raised 
questions and objections on trusteeship when applied to land. 
Gandhi’s opinion was very clear. According to him, ‘‘The kisan 
must hold power in all its phases and that land should not belong 
to the absentee landlords."!? Professor Ranga further enquired 
whether it meant complete elimination of all kinds of landlordism 
to which Gandhi replied, **Yes, but you should remember that 1 
visualize a system of trusteeship regulated by the state.'""? Once 
again Gandhi made it very clear that the introduction of trustee- 
ship was not an easy method of transferring property from one to 
the another but a part of the general struggle, and in this case the 
struggle of the peasants against the exploitation of the landlords. 
This is not surprising, because all economic social transformations 
that Gandhi proposed were instruments of the struggle and not 
of state action. This point is often missed. But Gandhi had no 
reformist illusions of which the Marxists often accused him. 
Gandhi said that peasants have *'so to work as to make it impos- 
sible for the landlord to exploit him."?! He further added: 


If the legislature proves itself to be incapable of safeguarding 
the kisan interests, they will, of course, always have the sover- 
eign remedy of civil disobedience and noncooperation. . . .But 
ultimately, it is not paper legislation, but the power of nonvio- 
lent organization, discipline and sacrifices that constitutes the 


18 Harijan, 3 June 1939. 

19Bgandana Sarkar, op. cit., p. xxiv. 
20 Ibid. 
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real bulwark against injustice or oppression.?2 


Gandhi was very conscious of the fact that if the absentee land- 
lords did not surrender their land, the consequences would be 
disastrous for everyone. There was also the danger of violence and 
a lot of bloodshed. Therefore, while warning landlords he also laid 
down a strategy for peasants. Gandhi, like Marx, was very consci- 
ous of the fact that unlike the workers it was very difficult for the 
peasantry to organize itself. Therefore he suggested that the appli- 
cation of trusteeship in land would not merely mean the surrender 
of land by the capitalists or struggle by peasants, but also the 
creation of a system of panchayats without which it will be very 
difficult to struggle for and to maintain the new system. According 
to Gandhi, 


. if they do not become trustees of their own accord, force of 
circumstances will compel reform unless they court utter destruc- 
tion. When panchayat raj is established public opinion will do 
what violence can never do. The present power of the zamindars, 
the capitalists and the rajas can [hold] sway so long as the 
common people do not realize their own strength. If the people 
noncooperate with the evil of zamindari or capitalism, it must 
die of inanition. In panchayat raj only the panchayat will be 
obeyed and the panchayats can only work through the law of 
their making.?? 


In Gandhi's lifetime, a controversy arose about the question of 
the capitalists regaining their possessions, even after having sur- 
rendered them for the common purpose. Gandhi had no fears 
about it. The capitalists could use their talent to increase the 
wealth *'though not for their own sake but for the sake of the nation 
and, therefore, without exploitation." Of course he made it very 
clear that what the capitalists would get would be regulated by the 
state and would not be left to what the capitalists wanted or what 
the capitalists and labour would agree upon. According to his 
scheme, “‘the state would regulate the rate of commission which 


?? Ibid., p. xxv. 
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they would get, commensurate with the service rendered and its 
value to society. Their children would inherit the stewardship only 
if they proved their fitness for it."?* Thus, the trusteeship idea was 
multidimensional. 

Like many other schemes and suggestions of Gandhi's, trustee- 
ship too had a cultural dimension. It went beyond economic and 
political requirements. In one sense it opted for the kind of philo- 
sophy of life and organization which gave new thrust to the 
method of management and a system of interpersonal relationships. 
The partnership and equalitarian aspects of trusteeship symbolized 
a kind of movement against authority, riches and monopoly of 
decision-making. Gandhi wanted to build a new cultural inheri- 
tance of man, not merely on the basis of economic equality but 
psycho-social equality. For him, psycho-social evolution was not 
. merely a part of a superstructure but had an autonomy and was 
more fundamental than many other aspects of trusteeship. The 
basis of all this was of course the various concepts mentioned in 
earlier chapters. The cultural reconstruction that he wanted was 
based largely on three principles —equality, nonviolence and mora- 

lity—and these three enduring principles laid the foundation for 
trusteeship. That is, trusteeship is not a makeshift formula either 
for capital or for labour, or even for both. Gandhi summed up the 
concept of trusteeship in terms of six principles: 
= ]) Trusteeship provides a means of transforming the present 
capitalist order of society into an egalitarian one. It gives no quar- 
ter to capitalism, but gives the present owning class a chance of 
reforming itself. It is based on the faith that human nature is never 
beyond redemption. 

2) It does not recognize any right of private ownership of pro- 
perty except so far as it may be permitted by society for its own 
welfare. 

3) It does not exclude legislative regulation of ownership and 
use of wealth. 

4) Thus, under state-regulated trusteeship, an individual will 
not be free to hold or use his wealth for selfish satisfaction or in 
disregard of the interests of society. 

5) Just as it is proposed to fix a decent minimum living wage, 
even so a limit should be fixed for the minimum income that would 
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be allowed to any person in society. The difference between such 
minimum and maximum incomes should be reasonable and equit- 
able and variable from time to time, so much so that the tendency 
would be towards obliteration of the difference. 

6) Under the Gandhian economic order the charter of produc- 
tion will be determined by social necessity and not by personal 
whim or greed.?5 


II 


In the preceding section was given a bare statement of principles of 
trusteeship as propounded, explained and elaborated by Gandhi 
himself. As stated earlier, this statement was only about the es- 
sential principles and rationale of this most important concept. 
The statement itself was too broad to take care of even the main 
problems of the two major types of modern economy—corporate 
economy and state bureaucratic economy. To those who were not 
fully conversant with the Gandhian conceptual schema, trustee- 
ship seemed more of a negative reaction against capitalism and 
bureaucratic socialism. Even its positive aspects were related to 
Gandhi's other concepts, and not to the. solution of numerous 
actual problems of modern industrial society, not to speak of post- 
industrial society. 

It is a great pity that no Gandhian scholar has gone beyond 
merely reproducing Gandhi's ideas. [ts actual implementation has 
been totally nil and even those organizations, such as the All-India 
Spinners Association, which Gandhi attempted to run at least 
partly on the principles of trusteeship have either disappeared or 
have been transformed into organizations depending on govern- 
ment patronage. So there is a great dilemma if not a cul-de-sac. 
Where do we go from here? 

Since this book is not about trusteeship, what I propose to do 
is simply to state the issues and problems of modern society which, 
at least at the conceptual level, must be faced or debated by those 
who believe in the validity of trusteeship. In the subsequent section 


?*5M.K. Gandhi, Trusteeship, Ahmedabad, 1960, pp. 3-49. (A draft prepared 
by Professor Dantwala and discussed between Kishorilal Mashruwala, Narhari 
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I shall try to juxtapose trusteeship with two or three major move- 
ments or trends in industrial organizations of today and tomorrow. 

The most important question that the trusteeship system is re- 
quired to answer is whether or not it has, like all rival systems, a 
single producible maximum. Other systems aim at profit maximi- 
zation, revenue maximization, net income maximization, etc. No 
writer on trusteeship has been able to answer that question yet. But 
this remains an open question and if one follows Gandhi strictly a 
single producible maximum is probably not required. But one must 
prove it. 

Secondly, allied to the first, the maximization of a variable is 
linked with the nature of market organization such as a perfectly 
competitive, monopolistic, oligopolistic market, etc. It has been 
claimed on behalf of all possible labcur-managed participatory 
models and now even social models of economy that they will have 
the same optimum level of output as the ideal competitive capita- 
list solution. Since trusteeship does not claim to have a single 
maximization economic objective, it really is not important if the 
output is sub-optimal. Social, moral or any other considerations 
may not insist on optimal output. Therefore, until the first question 
is answered satisfactorily, the second cannot even be attempted. 

Thirdly, if trusteeship is more than a mere business organization 
and it is claimed on its behalf that it is a full-fledged system, then 
the following question is most significant. How is the system to 
have its general equilibrium, and if the cquilibrium is disturbed, 
how is the system to be brought back to it? Will this system, 
though very much opposed to capitalism, work on the principle of 
market economy? After all, even the socialist systems are increas- 
ingly adopting principles of a market economy. Or will it conform 
to a new kind of planning, in which centralization and decentrali- 
zation are so evenly balanced as to produce an equilibrium? In any 
equilibrium analysis, we must know which elements are variables 


and which ones are structural constants or which are first order 


and which are second order variables. And, finally, how does the 
system move from one equilibrium to another? In other words, 
what is the dynamics of the system? 

Now all these questions remain unanswered because there is no 
single economic variable which has to be maximized under trustee- 
ship. Its objective function remains a mixed bag of economic and 
non-economic objectives. It appears that trusteeship will have to 
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work out its equilibrium principles after it has had a chance to be 
set up in practice and not before. After all, in Gandhian eco- 
nomics, there is no such thing as pure economic equilibrium. It 
must have a social equilibrium consistent with Gandhian concepts. 
But the question, nevertheless, remains unanswered. 

Fourthly, how will a trusteeship firm adjust to environment 
changes, say, in demand, technology, factor supplies, their relative 
prices, etc? One thing is certain, a trusteeship firm does not have 
to remain subservient to product change due to changes occurring 
in demand, since demand is not market-determined in the Gandhian 
model. It is socially determined and the assumption is that con- 
sumerism will be the least determining factor. There is still a lot of 
uncertainty about the adjustment problems arising out of changes 
in environment. 

Fifthly, how will the size of a trusteeship firm be determined? 
There is no obvious constraint. Such a firm will not indulge in 
large-scale sales promotion, high-pressure advertizing, too much 
product differentiation, etc. But in the absence of a clear-cut maxi- 
mizing objective, the size of the firm remains indefinite. Non-eco- 
nomic considerations will have to be mixed with economic consi- 
derations and certain constraints on the size of the firm may be 
put from these considerations. But an answer has yet to be found 
for the size of the firm on economic considerations. Of course, 
there will be no differentiated oligopolies in such a system, and this 
may be one of the economic constraints, but there would still be 
many others. | 

Sixthly, what will be the nature and degree of competition both 
in the commodity and factor markets? Those who support models 
of participatory economy suggest that firms in their system will 
follow a policy of “‘live and let live" rather than forceful compe- 
tition. But in the absence of a definite theory or approach to 
competition, firms can stagnate and develop vested interests. It 
will be too much to expect trusteeship firms to be guided by moral 
considerations only, without giving equal importance to economic 
laws. But what the economic laws for trusteeship will be is itself an 
unanswered question. 

Seventhly, trusteeship assumes absence of conflict between 
workers and management. In worker-managed participatory eco- 
nomy, workers themselves may elect managers and there may yet 
be conflicts. Trusteeship, it is said by some, is still one step behind 
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participatory firms; it is only one step ahead of both capitalist and 
state-bureaucratic firms. Gandhi had only thought of the first step 
and answered some problems connected with that, though he had 
clearly stated that trusteeship of his ideal was an evolutionary con- 
cept and we have to keep struggling to reach that ideal. We shall 
take up this question in the next section. 

Eighth, even if labour and management have no conflict, what is 
the guarantee that the two together will not exploit the consumers 
and the rest of the society? In the absence of a maximizing or some 
other definite criterion, this aspect of trusteeship also remains in 
the dark. Even in a larger framework of society, polity and 
economy, we need some specific guidelines for trusteeship, but that 
framework remains as blurred as trusteeship itself. 

Ninth, what are the principles on which income distribution will 
be determined between different kinds of workers, technicians and 
managers within the firm itself? Obviously, the system of distri- 
bution will be more egalitarian than anything we have known 
so far. But how is that to be assured and at what levels, etc are 
issues which are still in the realm of the unknown. 

Tenth, what will be a trusteeship firm's attitude and policies 
to capital accumulation? This question cannot be answered unless 
other questions are answered at the macro level first. We are now 
being sold models of /imits to growth. Developing countries cannot 
accept it. Then what do they do to have both growth and equality 
and also avoid the problems the developed world is facing? How 
does trusteeship meet these challenges? 

Eleventh, the long-term ideology of trusteeship has yet to be 
worked out. Indeed, what trusteeship itself will be in the long run 
remains in the realm of many uncertainties and possibilities. But 
there must be a short-term approach to it. Then, is trusteeship 
anything more than a movement away from existing ideologies 
towards something different? In contrast to the Soviet command 
economy and its bureaucratic ideology, trusteeship refers to a 
movement away from that approach, that is, away from the left. 
Similarly, in contrast to capitalism, it marks a movement away 
from the right. And both will be made to move towards a centre. 
What that centrist ideology is remains to be defined yet? In simple 
words, trusteeship rejects both the communist and capitalist 
systems as practised, along with their respective ideologies. Both 
may have some kind of participatory elements of industrial 
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democracy, but these are not conterminous with the whole system. 
Trusteeship claims to be a system, with its own ideology, different 
from that of capitalism or communism and is definitely based on 
participatory democracy. But what is that ideology? 

Twelfth, is trusteeship more suitable for developing societies or 
for developed economies, or for both? After all, it cannot have 
one frame for both because the two have different sets of problems. 
Ultimately, both may endeavour to reach one goal but what about 
the intermediate stages? There is no answer yet to this question 
though developing countries can avoid the mistakes of developed 
countries and opt for and experiment with something new, more 
egalitarian, humane and less subject to selfish competition. 
Developing countries have been caught, in the early stages of their 
development, in highly skewed distribution. And despite that 
skewed distribution, the rate of saving is low. Thus the develop- 
ing countries just cannot afford to follow the path of classical 
capitalist development. 

Thirteenth, for a competitive economy, the conditions of equili- 
brium along with the axioms of welfare economics sufficed to 
produce conditions of dynamic efficiency. But in a system domina- 
ted by large corporations, this dynamic efficiency has come to 
depend on the generation of new entreprenurial skills, new 
products, new technology of production and new ways of organiz- 
ing production and so on. Now, what determines dynamic efficiency 
in a trusteeship system? This is one of the crucial questions which 
is yet to be tackled. May be some mixed criteria, to be determined 
by the community and its elected representative, will emerge, but 
new efforts have to be made in that direction and, therefore, 
nothing can or should be accepted on faith. 

Finally, trusteeship, like other economic units, is an organism 
or organization. What kind of organization is it? How is it differen- 
tiated from other modern organizations? Certainly, it is not a mere 
assemblage of workers and businessmen. Indeed, trusteeship would 
lose its significance if it were so. It is also not an organization in 
the sense of management institutions with focus on management 
problems only. Trusteeship cannot also be considered in a vacuum; 
it is a part of a larger social organization. 

In general, the principle of viability of a modern organization 
requires careful modification and reinterpretation when applied to 
trusteeship. For example, the first viability principle is that an 
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organization must have the capacity to exist, that is, it must be 
living, to produce and to multiply. Now, it is only common sense 
that an organization must be able to live and reproduce, but there 
is no inevitability about its multiplying itself. Indeed, in some 
cases, and beyond a point, trusteeship stands opposed to multipli- 
cation. This brings us to the second principle, namely, that an 
organization must have clear external boundaries. No one has yet 
been able to suggest those boundaries. Firms have grown big 
enough to be called transnational, but there are some natural 
checks of organization, cost, entreprenurial ability, physical 
location, etc. Trusteeship, however, stops a little earlier and asks 
different kinds of questions for external boundaries. They are 
human problems—of communication, power, alienation, etc. 

The third principle is that organization is viable only ina 
generally hospitable and responsive environment. An organization 
cannot work in a vacuum. It would be very difficult for trustee- 
ship to function in a situation where all around are firms dominated 
by the profit motive or are a condominium between workers and 
owners against society. Any organization, no matter how large, 
is dependent on its external context, even if it has the capacity to 
influence the context. Trusteeship must be accompanied by or 
have a general Gandhian framework of society and economy. 
Finally, the internal balance and consistency of an organization 
has to be accepted for trusteeship as for any other organization. 


III 


Only in principle—since there is yet no practical comparison — 
trusteeship is supposed to provide an alternative to the four different 
contemporary systems or approaches to the running of economic 
enterprises, both as micro units and as a collective system. These 
are: (1) corporations; (ii) state capitalist or socialist bureaucracies; 
(iii) systems of industrial democracy; and (iv) mixed economy models 
that have not only been accepted by Third World countries but 
are also prevalent in the developed world. The trusteeship alterna- 
tive can be studied in two related ways. First, by bringing up 
problems of these four systems, and secondly by showing how these 
problems may not exist or solutions for them may be found in such 
a way as to be consistent with Gandhi's conceptual framework. 
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There is no specific theory or approach to corporation-society 
relations which satisfies the major principles of social welfare. 

First, there is no consumer sovereignty. Now the initiative for 
determining what goods to produce largely lies with the producer 
and not with the consumer, though the consumer has an ultimate 
but limited veto. Secondly, profit maximization is no longer the 
central objective of modern corporations. This may be good or 
bad, depending on what one’s view of profits is. But profit still 
remains the biggest constraint, even if some other objective, say 
revenue maximization, becomes central. Thirdly, as against com- 
petitive capitalism, in which firms are not very different, one from 
another, a modern corporate firm has an independent identity of 
its own which it must protect against all other institutions. 
Fourthly, whereas consumer sovereignty in the classical sense is 
not there, its place has been taken by consumerism, of which the 
consumer is a victim. Fifthly, the weakness of the modern corporate 
system is that it tries to establish a power dichotomy between the 
economic and the political power elites. One of the functions of 
the modern corporations has been to fuse them into one system. 
The modern corporation has acquired political power beside$ hav- 
ing vast economic power. Therein lies the threat. Finally, no one 
has yet been able to formulate a satisfactory theory of social 
responsibility of corporate business, and some economists like 
Friedman consider it positively sinful even to make such an 
attempt. 

Numerous studies on three aspects of modern corporations have 
exposed their uneconomic side. They are: (i) social costs; (ii) ex- 
ternalities; and (iii) market failures. The most striking result to 
emerge from the analysis of these aspects is the notorious situation 
of optimizing effort and behaviour of corporations leading to sub- 
optimization for the system as a whole.** The modern corporation 
generally operates within a framework of pressure groups or 
interests-competition. In political terms this means that a democratic 
pluralistic society has its processes working through the equilibrat- 
ing forces of many economic interest groups. 

The crux of the whole debate is the claim on behalf of the cor- 
poration that it serves collective interests against the individual 
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interests of competitive capitalism. The opposite argument is that 
it Serves its own interests only, and in the process acquires immense 
power, dangerous to both the individual and the community. A lot 
of sophistication has gone into showing how modern corporations 
have shifted from profit-maximization (considered a dirty word), 
to speciously more acceptable objectives as maximization of growth, 
etc. But all these are more or less variations on the same theme 
and are deeply interlinked. We are back to where we started 
earlier—capitalism. 

A solution to the broader corporation-society problem which 
now stands in the forefront of modern economic organization has 
to be found. For a long time, this problem was not even recognized 
and whenever and wherever it was, it was outside the mainstream 
of economic literature. The Marxist answer was simple —nationali- 
zation—but nationalization by itself has failed to answer a series 
of questions involved in the relationship of society and large 
economic organizations, even when publicly owned. On the other 
hand, communist countries have shown an even more dangerous 
concentration of economic power than their counterpart capitalist 
countries. Trusteeship, in theory, is a system of economic organi- 
zation which attempts to answer most though not all the problems 
and questions raised by the economic organizations of the capitalist 
and communist systems. 

The political economy of trusteeship is widely different from 
that of the corporation-society relationship. Whereas the modern 
corporation has replaced consumer sovereignty by producer 
sovereignty, trusteeship rejects both. Producer sovereignty is even 
worse than consumer sovereignty as it requires high-pressure 
salesmanship for new products and with all kinds of means. The 
tasks and preferences of the consumers are then subject to'producer 
pressures. The irony is that it is producer sovereignty that has 
pushed the world into the rat race of consumerism. No change is 
stipulated in consumer welfare theory and hence both approaches 
remain value-neutral. The optimization solution also remains the 
same, in essence, in both cases. 

It is only the variation or differentiation in objectives that has 
created the illusion that the modern corporation differs from a 
firm working under competitive capitalism. There are some 
differences, but the problem of corporation-society relations has 
become worse. Despite all the variations and suggested changes in 
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economic power from shareholders to managers, the concentration 
of economic power has so much increased and deepened that big 
monopolies and transnational corporations threaten the freedom 
of individuals and small nations alike. Trusteeship is basically 
against all types of concentration of economic power. 

According to Professor Dantwala, 


In the last analysis, for all practical purposes, the concept of 
trust ownership is not very different from that of socialized 
ownership. In neither case can the ownership be exploited for 
private benefit. In neither case will its direction and manage- 
ment depend on the whims and interests of the trustee or the 
manager. Both will be controlled in the interest of society. 
When we look into the schedules of the rights and obligations 
of the trustee, we find that he very much resembles the manager 
of a socialized farm or factory, both in the matter of personal 
gain—remuneration—and freedom in the working of the plant.?? 


The second system includes all kinds of bureaucratic economic 
organizations. But emphasis will be placed on two types of massive 
bureaucracies which have emerged recently in the developed phase 
of industrial society, capitalist or communist, in their respective 
productive organizations, particularly private sector monopoly or 
multinational or the public sector monopoly. Politically, bureau- 
cracies have become extremely complex and as highly bureaucratized 
as communist societies themselves. If one adds up all the bureau- 
cracies of each country respectively, a very powerful class 
emerges. State bureaucracy has played a significant historical role 
in each country which has successfully gone through the phases of 
sustained and rapid development. 

But the failure of the public sector bureaucracy to be either 
efficient or responsive to the needs of the people, or even remain 
responsible, has become too pronounced to be ignored. This 
failure has partly been traced to the absence of an administrative 
culture developing in proportion to and for the requirements of 
administrative development. 

In all countries, the problems are connected with the bureau- 
cratic system itself; these are insufficient knowledge of the public 
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about government operations, incomplete application of the merit 
system of staffing, inadequate prestige value for public service 
equipment, the growing distance between the government as a 
producer and the general body of consumers, etc. 

It is the new, powerful position of state bureaucracies in com- 
munist countries that has posed a threat to basic human values as 
much as to economic objectivity. Trusteeship differs from socialism 
in several essential ways. First, socialism of all varieties implies 
violent expropriation or taking away of wealth from capitalists. 
Trusteeship requires a persistent struggle to make the capitalist 
give up his personal claim on wealth and manage it, as a first step, 
on behalf of society. Secondly, trusteeship requires the moral 
principle of conversion, as applied to an individual, of acting as a 
link between the individual and society. Gandhi made this point 
very clear when he wrote: 


What is true is that when some reformers lost faith in the 
method of conversion, the technique of what is known as 
scientific socialism was born. I am engaged in solving the same 
problem that faces scientific socialists. It is true, however, that 
my approach is always and only through unadulterated non- 
violence.?? 


Thirdly, trusteeship is an instrument of socialization of individual 
and collective savings. In this the Gandhian approach is similar to 
that of socialists. Both do not recognize private savings as a source 
of capital formation or wealth creation. The difference, however, 
lies in the process or method of socialization on the one hand, and 
the institutional form in which this collective wealth would be 
held. Fourthly, trusteeship as an institution of business organiza- 
tion is not only a negation of the concept of private firm but also 
a negation of public sector undertakings run by the state bureau- 
cracy. The whole structure of trusteeship firms is qualitatively 
different from the state-run sector, even though both are collective 
in nature. 

Thus, trusteeship is more equalitarian than any arrangement 
under socialism. For Gandhi, ‘‘to each according to his needs" 
was the basic principle and not only a shift from expediency to 
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necessity. Communist countries have socialized wealth but have 
not been able to ensure that party leaders, bureaucrats, military 
leaders and other high-ranking dignitaries do not appropriate more 
than what may be described as their needs. There is a new craze 
for inequality in the communist countries of Europe. Whether 
China after Mao will avoid that course is yet to be seen. Anyway 
Gandhi was quite categorical. He wrote: 


Indeed at the root of this doctrine of equal distribution must 
be that of the trusteeship of the wealthy for the superfluous 
wealth possessed by them. For, according to the doctrine they 
may not possess a rupee more than their neighbours. How is 
this to be brought about? Nonviolently.?? 


The most telling criticism of the Soviet or-rather of all known 
communist models is that even if their claim of having established 
socialist forms of production is accepted, they cannot claim to 
have established forms of socialist relationships. 

What has complicated the economic issues in communist coun- 
tries is a rather deep enmeshing of state enterprise bureaucracies, 
the so-called dictatorship of the proletariat (which implied the 
dictatorship of a small party leadership), democratic centralism 
(which in practice has meant the end of democracy) and the denial 
of basic rights to workers, etc. 

The questions that trusteeship must therefore answer are those 
for which democratic countries opted for a large public sector. 
Some of these questions are: the need for planning at sectoral and 
macro levels; areas or sectors in which a great deal of investment 
is required and which may not be forthcoming at the right time 
from the private sector; the needs of infrastructure; areas and 
industries which are not easily amenable to the tests of private 
sector (risk, profit, larger social interests, correct estimation of 
demand, etc); compulsions of a welfare egalitarian society; loca- 
tional and regional planning and balances; long-term development 
needs; creation of larger surpluses; etc. 

These questions will have to be reframed to suit the model of 
trusteeship. 
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IV 


In the developed capitalist world of mixed economies, a new 
demand and force for industrial democracy has come to stay, 
though it is yet in its infancy. Britain's former Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson has called it “the beginning of a social revolution." 

Trusteeship was put forward by Gandhi not only as an answer 
to state socialism and corporate capitalism, but also to those 
romantic theories and notions about workers alone running 
industry. Today, no one believes that direct industrial self-govern- 
ment by workers can provide a satisfactory system for running a 
modern industrial society. There were, in the 19th century, several 
theorists such as Marx, Bakunin, and syndicalists, who emphasized 
total workers’ control of industry. Although their proponents 
rejected one another's theories, they all aimed at the same thing. 
But none of these theories made headway in the industrial systems 
of either the capitalist or communist countries because their very 
assumptions were wrong. 

Socialism, utopian socialism, eism, etc, all assumed or 
pointed towards the end of capitalism, no matter what form of 
worker control each wanted. These theories or ideologies came up 
against the powerful forces of capitalist industrial growth of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. The working class and its 
ideologies were thus left with no options but to defend worker 
interests against their exploitation at the hands of the capitalists, 
or even by the state, which practically always defended the inte- 
rests of the capitalists. Therefore, until before the second world 
war the trade union emphasis and that of others interested in 
worker interests shifted from industries run by workers to more 
immediate problems such as (i) the system of collective bargaining 
in countries in which trade unions had become a strong force; 
(ii) improvement of working conditions, processes, machinery, orga- 
nization, management, etc; (iii) setting up of worker committees; 
(iv) welfarism in industry; and (v) strengthening of trade unions 
as against every other organization, including the state, the 
consumers, etc.*° 

All this came as a result of the workers’ direct experience over 
decades in the industrial countries It was found that workers’ 
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representative bodies as an instrument of revolution proved very 
perfunctory. Attempts to go beyond the traditional fields of trade . 
union action to give workers a share in management may ultimately 
prove an alternative and will certainly weaken the trade unions. 
Marxists particularly were suspicious of worker participation and 
other similar forms of industrial democracy as new devices to 
defend and perpetuate capitalism. This also went against the 
objective of having a classless society. Indeed, the very concept of 
industrial democracy disappeared from debate in the inter-war 
period.?! | 

But now the whole world is crawling back, and through the 
dialectics of democracy. The communist and the developed capital- 
ist countries accuse each other of being undemocratic while singing 
praises for their own respective “democratic” systems. The so- 
called Third or Fourth World countries are not ‘‘democratic’’ in 
either sense of the First and the Second World.** Yet no one 
would like to call himself undemocratic. Indeed, there is a world- 
wide affirmation of democracy. This is the great dialectics of our 
time. At the root of all this lies the structure of economic 
organization on which there are violent disagreements despite the 
popularity of the so-called theories of convergence and the materiali- 
zation of detente. In recent years, there has been a lot of talk 
and theorizing about participatory democracy but it seems to have 
foundered on the rock of economic impossibilities. It is interest- 
ing to note that the overall Gandhian approach deals with both 
issues of political and economic participatory democracy and its 
economic and political organizations in an integrated fashion. 

Phrases like participatory democracy, industrial democracy, 
worker participation, or participatory economy, are now inter- 
changeably used and approvingly mentioned. All the prevailing 
socio-economic systems are anxious to either seriously imbibe 
these principles or, at least, accept them, for populist and demago- 
gic reasons. But no matter what motivation there is, the scope of 
these principles is yet very limited, despite impressions to the 
contrary. 


31]bid. 
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Within the context and scope of all the existing systems, the 
broadest definition will include the following aspects only: First, 
participation in management is by all and, in an enterprise, on the 
basis of equality. Of course, this immediately raises the issues of 
ownership and control. Most writers in capitalist countries seem to 
have agreed that participation in ownership does not necessarily 

entail right to control or manage. Marxists do not accept this view, 
nor do Gandhians. Secondly, labour-managed firms maximize 
incomes and aim at some optimal income-sharing. There remain 
unresolved issues of what determines this optimality—how much to 
be retained and distributed, what should be the firm’s debt-equity 
ratio, etc. Thirdly, all such firms must fully pay interest or return 
on assets provided from outside as the first charge on income. 
Fourthly, the firm must be run on commercial principles of a free 
competitive market. It is significant that both the capitalist and 
capitalism want their firms to be run on pure commercial principles, 
which is another name for a market economy. But for them there is 
no answer yet to the problems of monopoly and oligopoly. Fifthly, 
it must guarantee freedom of employment. Sixthly, apart from the 
narrow motivation of maximizing income, something of human 
motivation is necessary. On this, of course, there is no agreement 
as to what is the scope of human motivation. 

All colonial administrations were for law and order. With deco- 
lonization the emphasis shifted from law and order to, quite natu- 
rally, development administration. But the unexpected has happen- 
ed after a decade's experience in practically every country. The 
failure of development programmes as also of development ad- 
ministration has brought about the collapse of democratic politics 
throughout the Third World. One consequence of this has been a 
shift from development back to law and order administration. 
Leaders of these countries admit stability and order as the main 
objective before them. But paternalism and upper class aloofness 
of the civil service, which were the characteristics of the post- 
colonial but fast-expanding bureaucracy, continue despite the 

-lowering prestige of the development bureaucracy.?? 
Although the trade unions and social democratic parties in deve- 
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loped countries are increasingly emphasizing the imperative of 
industrial democracy, objective conditions seem to be going against 
that demand. The narrowness of the trade unions, their being 
confined largely to wages and collective bargaining, closed shop, 
etc, have reduced the whole question of industrialism to bilateral 
competition between workers and capitalists. The trade union 
bosses themselves have emerged as very undemocratic. The emer- 
gence of transnational companies has now created a wider gulf bet- 
ween workers and management. Above all, the tripartite elite 
arrangement between state bureaucracy, trade unions and capitalists 
has erected a serious barrier in the way of developing a system of 
widespread industrial democracy. 

By contrast, trusteeship satisfies the requirements of industrial 
participatory democracy. It is a fraternal partnership between all 
factors of production and as such is more democratic and partici- 
patory than competitive in the narrow sense of the word. Trustees 
are democratically elected and are not tied down to ownership of 
capital, as there is no private ownership of capital under trustee- 
ship. Since its structure has to be non-bureaucratic, it, by its very 
definition, is based on the principles of participatory democracy. 
Trusteeship aims at achieving larger social benefit rather than work 
for a narrow economic objective such as profit; indeed its area of 
participation is quite wide. As it is more equalitarian than all other 
systems, it makes participation not merely formal or of unequal 
economic, political or status weights, but bases it on the principle 
of all-round equality. Trusteeship cuts across classes in such a way 
as to produce over a longer period a classless system. Trusteeship is 
also self-government, not only of workers but of the entire com- 
munity. Above all, trusteeship, being divorced from the profit 
motive, introduces the element of fraternity without which neither 
equality nor freedom can be adequately safeguarded. 


V 


In India we have a large public sector and a very large private 
sector dominated by big business. In other words, we have a mixed 
economy in the industrial and commercial sectors whereas the 
agricultural sector is totally privately owned. But the distribution 
of resources is highly skewed in both, much more sharply in indus- 
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try than in agriculture. The degree of concentration of economic 
power in the one hundred largest industrial firms is enormous. The 
government and the people have disapproved not only of this con- 
centration but most certainly of any further concentration. A 
number of restrictions have been placed on the expansionary acti- 
vities of large business houses, such as closing of certain areas for 
their operation, governmental participation through the equity 
transformation clause, restrictions on credit, etc. But all this has 
been of no avail. The concentration of economic power keeps 
increasing. So long as even a single avenue remains open for big 
business, there is nothing to stop it from expanding. Even if all 
new avenues are closed, it can still accumulate assets on two 
counts: (1) by accumulation from existing earnings from business ; 
and (ii by buying up other small business firms. Both these 
channels have remained open to them and consequently big busi- 
ness concentration has deepened irrespective of the economic cli- 
mate of expansion or recession. Short of straightforward nationali- 
zation, there is nothing in the prevailing philosophies which can 
suggest reduction in economic concentration. Even the most steep 
fiscal system, giving more than a 100 per cent marginal rate of 
taxation, has failed to reduce economic concentration. 

Indeed, within the ambit of the prevailing philosophies, systems 
and mechanisms, there is no way of reducing the concentration of 
economic power except by forcible nationalization of monopoly 
houses. But the consequences of such an act are even more 
dangerous. It leads to the creation of a new bureaucratic class in 
whose hands all kinds of power, political, economic and adminis- 
trative, get compounded. The workers lose, as the experience of 
the communist countries shows, their elementary rights to struggle 
for higher wages, status, unions, etc. Trusteeship provides an 
alternative system or mechanism for reducing the concentration of 
economic power. For India this scheme would require three steps. 
At first, a certain percentage of the assets of large houses will have 
to be transferred to a set of trustees. In the first phase, though they 
will cease to have any ownership, they will have, jointly with 
others, control over their use. That control will be jointly exer- 
cised by labour, consumer interests and government representa- 
tives. The important point is that all the four interests will be 
trustees. Workers will be allowed to take a share from the profits 
earned by these companies. But a part of their extra earnings, such 
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as bonus, will be transformed into shares so that the rate of capital 
accumulation can be accelerated. Secondly, in the next phase, 
except in small and medium industries, all other new industries 
and firms will have to follow the principle of trusteeship, for which 
a properly prepared scheme will be put on the statute book. Third- 
ly, some basic principles with respect to prices, distribution, wages, 
profits, etc will have to be laid down for trusteeship firms. 

Sometimes it is suggested that all the surplus funds of big busi- 
ness should be frozen and put into a special fund and kept at the 
disposal of the government to be utilized in priority industries. 
But this suggestion suffers from the same disability as do all of 
the existing schemes, provisions or restrictions to curb the concen- 
tration of economic power, etc. They all discourage rational and 
profitable investments. They even constitute disincentives to save 
and invest. The proposal to freeze assets has to answer other ob- 
jections. For example. what would happen to the earnings of a 
large number of small shareholders in businesses controlled by big 
business? It is unfair to block the earnings of small shareholders. 
The inefficiency of the public sector will be transmitted to the 
private sector by the funds of the latter being transferred to the 
former. This scheme will create most artificial dichotomy between 
ownership and use, which in turn will create a new set of pro- 
blems. It does not really provide an answer to the question of 
prevailing concentration of economic power. After all, what would 
be done with the frozen funds in the long run if they were not to 
be expropriated? These objections and questions about the afore- 
mentioned scheme (of freezing the funds of big business houses) 
suggest the grounds for its dismissal. At best it is a scheme for the 
short run. Because trusteeship would require transference of 
hundreds of millions of rupees from big business to the trust fund, 
it would also require a mechanism by means of which the trans- 
ference of these funds does not disturb the rest of the system. 
After all one has to go towards trusteeship step by step. 

This point must be made more emphatically because there is a 
temptation or a danger to view trusteeship as a complete system. 
But as stated in the beginning of this chapter, trusteeship as a 
complete system will have to pass through several stages. The first 
stage, therefore, has to be an attempt to persuade the hundred 
large firms or families to part with their resources according to 
some slab system. For example, the top twenty families may be 
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asked to part with 20 per cent of their resources, the next twenty 
may be asked to part with 15 per cent and so on, and the last 
twenty houses may be asked to give up 5 per cent only. This 
would be the first step towards initiating the system of trusteeship 
and simultaneously achieving the reduction in the consensus of 
economic power. Immediately the question would arise—what if 
these capitalists refuse to hand over their resources? It is most 
likely that they would refuse and make a lot of noise against the 
scheme. Therefore, in order to persuade these capitalists, mass 
action on Gandhian lines would be necessary. It would require 
mobilization of public opinion all over the country by the govern- 
ment, political parties, voluntary organizations, the press, the 
academic community, etc so that the rich may be clearly told that 
the only two options before them are either the state forcibly 
taking away their resources or they themselves surrendering a 
part and then becoming partners along with others to utilize those 
resources in the interests of the masses. It may seem that it would 
be a very long struggle, but one will have to be patient for a while 
until the sharp choices become clear to the rich families. [t must 
be emphasized here that the period of struggle, or persuasion, 
will also be a period of massive politicization, and creation of a 
moral climate which would be helpful in many ways in restructur- 
ing our society. 

It may become necessary to undertake even Satyagraha on a 
large scale but there should be no violence, gheraos, insults or 
abuses, as all this would really mean frustrating the very objective 
‘that is desired to be achieved. Gandhi had made it clear that if all 
persuasion fails then the state can take over the required pro- 
perties but it should not run them through the bureaucratic 
system. It must put the acquired resources under trusteeship and 
invite those very people from whom the resources have been 
acquired to become, along with others, the trustees of the system. 
They may refuse to participate but if generous remunerations are 
offered, they may not refuse. Of course, these remunerations can- 
not go beyond the limits fixed by the general scheme of income 
distribution. 

The trustees of the newly acquired properties will not be the 
businessmen alone. They would also be taken from among workers’ 
representatives and other public men who would represent the 
larger interest of society. But none of them will own these proper- 
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ties. The basic principle of trusteeship is that property is collec- 
tively owned by the society or the community. 

The real problems for this partial trusteeship would relate to the 
choice of products, pattern of production, technological choices, 
internal restructuring of the remuneration system (different from 
the systems prevailing in the rest of the economy), allocation of 
resources, marketing, etc. After all, the economic units under 
trusteeship will not be able to divorce themselves from the practices 
of other units run by the private or public sectors. For example, a 
certain amount of money will have to be spent on advertizing if 
the trusteeship units want to remain in business in competition 
with firms in the private sector producing similar goods. They will 
have to follow certain principles of market production and so on. 
But, surely, there will be many areas in which they will not be 
required to indulge in the kind of practices in which the rest of the 
businesses do. 

There is no doubt that attempts will be made to sabotage the 
partial trusteeship system by the rest of the business elite. There 
could be a vast conspiracy of noncooperation with them by the 
others. Even some of the technocrats and bureaucrats within the 
trusteeship system may not cooperate with the trustees and 
workers because their remuneration will have to be reduced. But 
if the whole system is subjected to planning and the Planning Com- 
mission and government play their part properly, the government 
can use its machinery to frustrate the attempts of saboteurs. In 
launching the trusteeship scheme, a new role has to be given to the 
Planning Commission. It will then have to evolve its plans, schemes 
and projects in establishing a new organizational structure. The 
government will have to deal very harshly with those who indulge 
in economic offences. 

It will be a great mistake and also self-defeating if the trustee- 
ship scheme is designed as some kind of an island surrounded by 
hostile forces. The system of trusteeship will have to continue to 
expand. But something will also have to be done with the rest of 
the system which will be outside the trusteeship system. Three 
steps will have to be taken. First, some kind of worker participa- 
tion in equity and management will have to be introduced. Second- 
ly, the public sector will have to create such a management system 
as would allow not merely the participation of workers but also 
of the representatives of consumer and other interests. Thirdly, 
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the salary structure of the rest of the system will have to be ration- 
alized so that it does not become increasingly divergent from 
the salary structure of the units running under the trusteeship 
system. 

Indeed, all the initial steps taken towards trusteeship will come 
to nothing if the Planning Commission and the government do not 
have an adequate income and wage policy, fiscal and monetary 
systems which reduce the concentration of economic power, and, 
above all, unless they sharply reduce conspicuous expenditure by 
heavily taxing it or by some other measures. Society cannot remain 
equitable for long in one part while the rest of the system becomes 
highly iniquitous. The real push towards trusteeship will come in 
answering those questions which have been raised in section II of 
this chapter. But, as stated earlier, a step by step approach will 
keep the direction and the objectives clear and will pave the way 
for restructuring the Indian economy. 

Even when a large or small part of the existing capital is trans- 
ferred from private ownership to trusteeship, the problem of the 
remaining capital and its ownership will remain. Since this remain- 
ing part will stay in private ownership, it will have to be prepared 
for its eventual transfer to trusteeship. For this, the most signi- 
ficant step will be the introduction of some kind of worker parti- 
cipation in equity capital. This principle will also have to be 
accepted for the public sector at some later stage. We are not pro- 
ducing any specific scheme but only establishing a principle and 
pointing towards the direction of change. However, this step is 
likely to be opposed by both, representatives of the capitalists as 
well as of the workers. Capitalists will oppose any scheme which 
moves towards trusteeship. But as Gandhi himself stressed: the 
choice before capitalists is complete expropriation and even physi- 
cal liquidation at the hands of revolutionaries on the one hand, 
or voluntary surrender of a part of their capital for the general 
good. This was the only nonviolent approach. But workers too 
_ may not be inclined to accept their participation in equity capital. 

Those who believe in class war as the final solution of the con- 
flict between labour and capital certainly do not accept the idea of 
worker participation in equity capital for a variety of reasons. 
First, and most important, is that such participation is considered 
as class collaboration rather than class war. There is no need to 
answer this theological objection. Secondly, though the money for 
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worker ownership will come partly from existing earnings and 
partly from extra earnings, it would nevertheless amount to an 
immediate reduction in their standard of living. This argument 
too is very fragile because the much larger increase in future in- 
come at the cost of small current sacrifice cannot be subjected to 
long-term theoretical analysis today. Thirdly, as equity income is 
subject to fluctuation and wage income is not, it creates uncertain- 
ty for workers. Even if it were so, it is more than counterbalanced 
by those future earnings when the worker ceases to be a worker 
and retires. It protects him against the problems of unemployment 
in old age. Besides, worker participation in equity will remove 
some of the reasons arising out of capital-labour conflicts, which 
create uncertainty in equity earnings. Fourthly, if workers become 
equity owners, it will result in larger profits and retained earnings, 
giving benefit to those who hold large chunks of shares. In other 
words, it benefits non-workers more than it benefits workers. 
Finally, workers will cease to be workers. It is not clear what harm 
there is if workers cease to be workers only. Anyway, the follow- 
ing is the summary of the arguments against workers participating 
in equity through their wages and bonuses being partly used for 


that reason. 


While workers’ participation in the share capital and manage- 
ment of companies is by no means a novel idea, the proposal to 
implement it through the instrument of company law is certainly 
unusual—even Labour governments in Britain have never enter- 
tained such a proposal. Perhaps, the motive behind asking the 
committee to consider this proposal is to create a built-in statu- 
tory anti-inflationary device. However, the benefits to the work- 
ing class of the ‘participation’ idea are seriously questionable. 
The workers of a company can participate in its share capital 
only if the bonus and/or wage increases to which they may be 
entitled are made payable in the form of shares of the company. 
As a result, not only will workers lose the benefit of immediate 
increase in their purchasing power, but the real worth of the 
bonus/wage increases due to them will become subject to fluc- 
tuations in the dividends paid by the company and in the price 
of the company’s shares. On the other hand, the non-worker 
investors who belong to the propertied classes will be the ones 
to gain by workers’ participation to share capital. For, the cash 
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outflow arising from bonus payments and wage increases would 
not only be reduced but a larger share of profits would accumu- 
late within the company because of the conversion of a part of 
bonus wages into share capital which in turn will increase the 
‘net worth’ of the non-worker investors’ investment in the com- 
pany. The participation of workers in the share capital will in 
no way adversely affect the controlling interests in the company, 
for the shares held by workers will always constitute a miniscule 
minority. Moreover, once the workers participate in the share 
capital of a company, the quality and manner of their participa- 
tion in the management of the company will substantially 
change. The workers will then be allowed to participate in the 
management by virtue of being shareholders and not as a matter 
of right as workers. The workers' representative on the board of 
directors will then be subject to the approval of the body of 
shareholders (as well as the company law authorities) and will 
not be selected and approved by the workers themselves. Thus 
the implications of providing for participation of workers in 
share capital and management through the company are far- 
reaching from the viewpoint of the interests of the working class 
and the trade union movement. The committee with three indus- 
trialist members and only one trade unionist cannot be consi- 
dered a competent body to examine and make recommendations 
on this issue. In any case, the committee cannot and should not 
deliberate on this term of reference independently of a review 
of the laws relating to industrial revolutions, recognition of 
unions and other labour laws for which a separate committee 
has been appointed.?* 


These and many other objections are going to be raised. But, as 
all other systems of economic organizations are coming into dis- 
repute and becoming increasingly exploitative, the search for 
alternatives will go on. Though trusteeship does not preclude state 
action and legislative steps to bring it into existence, the method 
or approach will largely remain one of persuasion, nonviolence 
and mass Satyagraha. The struggle for establishing trusteeship can- 
not be isolated from the overall struggle for transforming society 
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and for emancipation of the masses. That is how and why the 
Gandhian approach becomes revolutionary. Trusteeship requires 
an integrated political, moral and economic approach. It also 
requires Struggle both by the masses and the leaders who are con- 
vinced of the truth of the Gandhian approach. 

Therefore, as a first step towards establishing trusteeship, the 
following measures would be necessary: 

1) Partial surrender by the capitalists of their wealth to society. 

2) The necessity of the capitalists becoming a part of the trustee- 
ship system. 

3) Workers’ participation in equity. 

4) The creation of a large cooperative sector as a catalytic force. 

5) The launching of a Satyagraha as a dynamic force to stop 
any possible reversal of the scheme, etc. 

Once these steps are taken, the next set of SEEPS i can be formula- 
ted on the basis of this experience. 


Chapter 8 


Mao and Gandhi—Convergence 
or Divergence? 


A number of attempts have been made to show that Maoism and 
Gandhiism converge on some fundamentals of social transforma- 
tion.’ In a partial and contextual analysis of these philosophies 
some degree of convergence may be found. But this will be true of 
the philosophies of any two great social emancipators placed in 
more or less similar circumstances. It is in their respective total 
approaches that one finds a great divergence between Gandhiism 
and Maoism. Neither Mao nor Gandhi would accept that their 
respective overall approaches and philosophies could be described 
as Maoism and Gandhiism. But a similar denial came from Marx. 

The reason why the term Marxism came to be accepted is that its 
advocates claimed a degree of finality for Marx’s ideas. Despite 
Mao’s considerable variations on the theme, Maoists too claim a cer- 
tain finality, though much less than Leninists do, about Mao’s ideas. 
There is, on the other hand, hardly any finality about Gandhi's 
ideas, though there are a few central concepts around which a 
Gandhian system of thought can be built. 

The quick victory of the moderates over the radicals after 
Mao’s death, and the repetition of the vicious campaigns against 
whoever happened to be in opposition at each turning point in 
Maoist China, puta big question mark on Maoism. The cruel 
irony of the present Chinese situation is that Mao may yet survive 
Maoism, just as Gandhi survived Gandhiism. Like Gandhi in 
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India, Mao may only be worshipped in China and like Gandhiism, 
Maoism may only be put into cold storage. 

Not to speak of experience, even on the analytical plane it is 
difficult to resolve this dilemma. The main reason is that Maoism 
was put into practice in China, while Gandhiism was side-tracked 
at the very moment it needed to be given a trial. The Chinese may 
have scored considerable advances over India in many fields over 
the last three decades, and they may have made serious deviations 
from the basic Marxist approach to produce some points of simi- 
larity with Gandhiism. But three decades is a very short period in 
the history of the two nations which are great civilizations to draw 
any conclusions. The relevance of Maoism and Gandhiism will 
probably continue to be tested for many decades even after current 
attempts at finding it have spent themselves out. 

It needs to be asked at this point as to what aspects of the two 
great men we can compare and contrast. Both had their respective 
systems of ideas and practice; both conducted anti-imperialist 
struggles; both saw the restoration of freedom of their respective 
nations though with very different feelings and assessments. How- 
ever, Mao ruled China for twenty-seven years and had the chance 
to mould Chinese society according to his own ideas, if not in his 
own image. Gandhi, on the other hand, was denied that chance. 
To make matters clear, this chapter is not an exercise in historio- 
graphy. It is not a study of their rise to power in history during 
the anti-imperialist phase. Nor, obviously, can it be a comparison 
of their systems in operation. Yet the comparison and contrast 
must have an historical perspective. The perspective Is to be not 
merely of the abstract ideas of the two men, but how their ideas 
come to have a bearing on the contemporary problems of the two 
societies, on today's great global issues and, particularly, on the 
problems of social transformation of Third World countries. 

Necessarily, Mao's practice looms large, though his horizon was 
rather limited to that of Marxian-Leninist philosophy. On the 
other hand, Gandhi's horizon was very broad and largely self- 
created, though the application of his ideas to society was rather 
limited. India after 1947 moved away from the Gandhian path. 
Yet it would be wrong to assume that Gandhi's ideas were not 
practised. Indeed, his was a unique case where many of his ideas 
were put into practice, though very partially and unsystematically, 
and the practice was spread rather thinly over many fields. There- 
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fore, the comparison attempted here is of their respective overall 
approaches, philosophies and practices. In some vital matters, of 
course, comparison is just not possible. 

Somehow the impression has been created that Maoism is more 
ideologically-oriented than Soviet communism. This may be true in 
some aspects and in some phases, but not in general. Indeed, judged 
over a longer period, the historical evolution of Chinese socialism 
has been much more pragmatic than that of the USSR. Chinese 
socialism, being different from the Soviet in both its origin and 
Structure, has produced many modifications of the Leninist model 
so as to adapt it to the specific situation of China. But in terms of 
the method by which Gandhiism and Maoism are to be contrasted, 
there are not many differences in the two models. 

Ignoring the abuses heaped on Gandhi by Soviet and all other 
Marxists” in the twenties and thirties, it is quite remarkable that 
the Soviet Marxists’ present characterization of Gandhi and Mao 
is more or less the same. Both are described in Moscow as pro- 
tagonists of petty bourgeois nationalism and voluntarism. On the 
question of nationalism, this characterization is quite curious 
because Soviet internationalism has turned out to be no more than 
an efficient instrument of Soviet nationalism. The Soviet Union 
has lagged behind none in pushing its national interests even if 
this required invading a brother communist country. 

The charge of voluntarism against Mao remains unanswered 
because, though Maoists do not accept the charge, Maoism has 
fallen into the contradiction of still conforming to the most dog- 
matic economic determinism on the one hand and making a kind 
of voiuntarist politics take command of everything else on the 
other. The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution was a great act 
of voluntarism. No Maoist has totally accepted or repudiated it. 
This contradiction has more sharply come out in Mao’s harsh and 
humiliating treatment of his lifelong colleagues.? 

Gandhi, on the other hand, was a voluntarist by faith. He 
denied all types of determinism, but his approach was more deeply 
rooted in the reality of the life of the Indian masses than any 
known approach. À moral social scientist is by definition part 
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Scientist and part voluntarist. For Gandhi, man, both as an 
individual and as a member of society, could always rise above his 
circumstances and achieve monumental results, not by fighting for 
his own interests but by sacrificing them for the sake of others. In 
Marx’s language, Gandhi was not merely interested in interpreting 
the world; much more than that he was interested in changing and 
making it more truthful. 

Soviet charges against Mao and their opportunism with regard 
to Gandhi have not cut much ice with non-Soviet Marxists, not to 
speak of non-Marxists. Today, every system, including the com- 
munist, is in crisis. No charge of one against another can really 
stick. But the most acute frustration has resulted from the 
experience of communist practice in the Soviet Union and East 
European countries, which strikes many sensitive yet scientific 
minds as a massive negation of the Marxist conception of socialist 
society. A most respected group of Marxists has grown around 
Paul Sweezy and his Monthly Review in the West.* Having 
supported the Soviet Union for decades, they now denounce the 
Soviet system for its degeneration into bureaucratic capitalism. 
The vulgarization of Marxism in Eastern Europe is only matched 
by the alienation of the masses in the affluent capitalist societies 
and the degradation and misery of the people in the Third World. 
All of this has knocked the bottom out of many models of society 
held sacred, no matter how scientifically structured they were. 

On the other hand, these frustrations have only been intensified 
by the convergence of the developed communist and the developed 
capitalist societies that has been brought about by their dogged 
pursuit of national interests, their growing consumerism, by the 
role of technology (which instead of being an instrument of social 
engineering has become the master), and by the growing though 
subtle understanding between the two super powers to maintain the 
global status quo. However, these unresolved problems of contem- 
porary society are the very ones with which both Mao and Gandhi 
were concerned, though in very different and often diametrically 
opposite ways. 

There are several fundamentals on which there is no meeting 
point between Mao and Gandhi. The most basic one arises from 
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Marxism in general. Marxism, including Maoism, as a dogma or 
an irreversibie social scheme is not in tune with the unending 
and deliberate revisionism of Gandhi. But taken as philosophies 
of praxis, and in terms of the struggle for truth, they can be seen 
as having a lot in common. On the philosophical plane, what 
divides them is the determinism of the one and the relativism of 
the other. Mechanical determinism, to which present-day Marxism 
is reduced, is also alien to the Marx of Philosophical Manuscripts. 
For Gandhi, there are no Iron Laws of development nor any 
historical or materialistic determinism. The concepts of truth and 
nonviolence are non-deterministic. Though in theory Mao fully 
subscribed to determinism, in practice he was flexible. But 
Marxists of all varieties, including Mao, have, in or out of power, 
opportunistically justified —in the name of history, dialectics, 
materialism, tactics— practically everything they thought expedi- 
ency required, only to end up either in confession of guilt or in 
complete negation of the Marxist objectives. These contradictions 
originate not in Maoism as such but in the basic theory of Mar- 
xism itself. 

Because of the constraints of Marxism-Leninism, Mao could 
not be very much more than a successful pioneer. He was not a 
pathfinder. On the other hand, Gandhi may be described as a 
failure because he could not achieve his objectives. Yet he was 
more than a pioneer. He was a true pathfinder. What has hap- 
pened in China after Mao's death reveals both the nature of Mao's 
pioneering work and the contradictions which were imposed on it 
by Marxism-Leninism. In India, after Gandhi's assassination, his 
path was totally forgotten, but his relevance is now being appre- 
ciated not just for what he said on this or that subject but for the 
true and inescapable general path he showed to human well-being 
and social progress. 

Maoism is a version of Marxism to which the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is gospel truth. The recent decision of the European 
communist parties to discard it after much sophisticated debate is 
a serious blow to Marxian dogma and to the official Marxists of 
Moscow and Eastern Europe. But, curiously, the Maoists in China 
have in the same proportion reinforced their belief in the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. After the Sino-Soviet break in the early 
sixties, the years from 1975 to 1977 will go down in history as a 
period of another great divide in the communist world. In this 
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period, while Western communists abandoned the slogan of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, Maoists started a movement to 
"deepen and consolidate the study of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat."? Attempts in the West to return to the humanism of the 
younger Marx have been matched by a violent criticism in China 
of Confucianism, which represents a version of Eastern humanism, 
of fortifying the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Gandhi, by contrast, was opposed to all kinds of dictatorship. 
It is not that dictatorship implies practice of violence, which in 
itself is anti-Gandhian enough. To Gandhi dictatorship of any 
kind meant the exploitation of man by man. The meaning that 
Marxists generally give to the concept of the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie in a capitalist democratic system fits them equally from 
the Gandhian point of view. Dictatorship of the proletariat, 
particularly if it continued long after the bourgeoisie had been 
eliminated, could only be a system in which another kind of 
exploitation of man by man would be brought back in a new 
form.$ 

The starting point of any comparison between Marx and Gandhi 
is generally that they are both against the spirit and the structure 
of capitalism," though Marxists of all varieties have at one time 
or another accused Gandhi of being a class collaborator and even 
a clever agent of the bourgeoisie. From this to describe him as a 
petty bourgeois voluntarist is a major shift, but it is still deter- 
mined by the foreign policy exigencies of communist countries. On 
that basis to equate Gandhi with Mao is impermissible. 

It is not difficult to understand the Marxist view of capitalism. 
The entire science of Marxism consists in unfolding the laws of 
motion of capitalism and its inevitable destruction. Similarly, by 
taking the six central concepts? of Gandhiism, it is easy to show the 
total immorality and exploitative character of capitalism. Indeed, 
Gandhi did not even concede that the capitalist value system had 
ever played an historically progressive role. Material progress was 
a good thing, but not at the cost of human values or humanism. 


‘John Ehrenreich, “Dictatorship of the Proletariat in China," Monthly 
Review, October 1975. 


9B.N. Ganguli, Gandhi's Social Philosophy, Delhi, 1973, Chapter XVII. 
? Ibid. 


8Truth, Nonviolence, Satyagraha, Swadeshi, Equality and Bread-Labour. 
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For Gandhi, capitalism, like feudalism, was immoral from begin- 
ning to end. 

However, the question of contemporary importance is that 
Maoists believe that the dictatorship of the proletariat is necessary 
to guard against the re-emergence of capitalism in a post-revolu- 
tionary situation. This position is in fundamental conflict with 
Gandhi's. As Sweezy too has shown, the Soviet Union's prole- 
tarian dictatorship is but another form of capitalism. 

It must be recognized that the Maoist position is different from 
the Soviet. Citing the Soviet experience, Maoists believe that 
"socialist society itself continuously engenders new bourgeois 
privileges and ideas, and ultimately people in whose interests it 
has to restore capitalism.”® Soviet and Maoist views are basically 
different on the theoretical plane, but in practice they are not. 
The Soviets believe that the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
needed only during the transitional period of consolidating the 
revolution to smash the old state apparatus created by the 
bourgeoisie, but in practice it continues indefinitely. Maoists, on 
the other hand, believe that the danger of revisionism and restora- 
tion of capitalism are inherent throughout the phase of the 
socialist society, and that the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
necessary throughout this period. 

The Soviets, while advocating dictatorship of the proletariat 
for others, have themselves opted for a new theory, if only asa 
necessary rebuttal of the Maoist stand. They call their state and 
their Communist Party *'the state and party of the whole people," 
thereby completely eliminating in theory the need for the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat for their own society. Yet, in practice, they 
and the East European regimes treat their dissidents very harshly, 
put them into mental hospitals, give long prison sentences for so- 
called anti-Soviet activities or send them to slave labour camps. 
Besides, to maintain the loyalty of the left in the capitalist world, 
the Soviets rely mainly on the slogan of international proletari- 
anism, which is a twin concept of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The Chinese too believe in these twin concepts. And 
since they do not believe in the concept of the state of the whole 
people, there is no inconsistency in their theoretical or ideological 
stand on domestic and external issues. In practice, however, the 
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Chinese are as pragmatic as the Soviets are, and they jealously 
guard their national interests even against other communist 
countries, big or small. However, in dealing with their domestic 
dissidents, the Maoists rely more on their public humiliation and 
re-education than on physical liquidation. 

This brings us to another fundamental divide between all 
Marxists, including Maoists, and the Gandhians, namely, the 
distribution of political power. It must be admitted that the 
elimination of capitalism has brought some economic benefits to 
the citizens of communist countries through accelerated growth 
and reduction of inequalities through the expropriation of the 
means of production, many doubts to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. But the degree of political inequality in all communist 
regimes has reached frightening proportions. There has never been 
such a thing as dictatorship of the proletariat, because the prole- 
tariat as a whole has never been allowed to exercise dictatorship. 
In fact, it came to be exercised by a small clique of members of 
the Politbureau or the Central Committee of the ruling Communist 
Party. What has happened in China after Mao’s death is one of 
the many examples of how various cliques struggle for power and 
use ideology as a weapon. The socialists of yesterday have become 
the ‘‘capitalist roaders" of today and dedicated leaders of a life- 
time’s standing are denounced as agents of imperialist thugs and 
anti-party or anti-state elements. Nowhere in the whole corpus of 
communist literature is there any model of equalitarian distribution 
of political power. It has been suggested that the Maoist move- 
ment of the Cultural Revolution was an attempt to break the 
monopoly of political power held by the higher echelons of the 
party or bureaucracy. But even if this interpretation is accepted, 
each such attempt has ultimately led to the accretion of power to 
a new institutionalized elite group. 

On the other hand, Gandhi's approach to economic and social 
transformation is inseparable from political equality.!? There can 
be no economic equality without political equality and vice versa. 
Al! communist societies are predominantly elitist, even though they 
create institutions through which some indirect and limited partici- 
pation of the masses is made possible. For Gandhi, the people’s 


1°Buddhadeva Bhattacharya, Evolution of the Political Philosophy of Gandhi, 
Calcutta, Chapters 6, 8, 10. 
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power is inconsistent with any elite system, Mao has not been 


- able to eliminate elitism in the structure of Chinese society or the 


Communist Party. Whether it is a group around Liu Shao-chi or 
Lin Piao or Chiang Ching, the story of inter-elite or intra-elite 
conflict is the same.!! Since Gandhi's ideas have never been put 
into practice, one does not know what would happen to his system 
in practice. Elitism might persist in that kind of system too. But 
while no comparison is possible of the two systems in practice, 
yet one cannot deny that at the theoretical level there is one 
supreme value which divides Mao and all Marxists from Gandhi, 
namely, distribution of political power. 

There are also basic differences in the personalities of the two 
leaders. Relying not on psychology but on a rigorous analysis of 
the way Mao dealt with domestic competitors and external persona- 
lities and relations, one finds a certain degree of fanaticism and 
paranoia in him. The Great Leap Forward, the Hundred Flowers 
episode, the Anti-Confucius campaign—all are unmistakable 
examples of the fact that these campaigns were partly launched by 
Mao to suppress opposition to him. These campaigns had other 
objectives too, but one cannot ignore the tale of the essential trait 
of Mao's personality that they tell. It is not surprising that many 
of those in power were humiliated at one time or another."? 
Gandhi, on the other hand, was an open book, a constant re- 
visionist and searcher for new truths. To him no one was an 
enemy. The opponents had only to be won over with love. 

It is often forgotten that the Cultural Revolution was aimed at 
breaking the established structure of everything but the army. The 
Chinese army has always performed the function of keeping a 
watch on the people and suppressing the rebellious elements. Mao 
fully used it in his struggle with the opponents. Only the assumption 
of massive power by the army led Mao to apply the closure to 
the Cultural Revolution at the end of thc sixties. There is a strong, 
inseparable element of militarism in Maoism which is in conflict 
with Gandhiism. The immense role Mao allotted to the armed 
forces as the most powerful component of the power structure is 
antithetical to any Gandhian approach. Not that Gandhi in all 


HI Dittmer, op. cit. 
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circumstances required a nation to disarm itself; but there was 
absolutely no political role in his system for the armed forces. 

The so-called democratic centralism, which is the other name 
for authoritarianism and centralization, is another Marxist-Leninist 
concept which Mao fully accepted and put into practice. And this 
too forms an important dividing line between Gandhi and Mao. 
After coming to power Mao went back on his promise of self- 
determination to the people and granted very limited rights to the 
so-called autonomous regions. The same principle has beep applied 
to the party structure. Liu Shao-chi stood for decentralization 
but Mao opposed him. And though in his struggle against Liu, 
Mao had to decentralize more in the economic sphere than in any 
other, it was no more than a token gesture. Gandhi’s approach to 
decentralization was of a very different kind, though it is wrong 
to believe that he put it forward asa very positive principle. 
Decentralization was not an independent concept for Gandhi, but 
was a byproduct of the integration of his other concepts. 

Probably, the greatest single divide between all Marxists, includ- 
ing Mao, and Gandhi relates to their respective stands on violence 
and class conflict. Both Mao and Gandhi were power-conscious 
men, but Mao believed that power came from the barrel of the gun 
and he never gave up this belief even when he could and did move 
millions of people into action with only his ideas and spirit. Gandhi 
relied upon the collective moral power of the masses. Mao relied 
upon the threat of violence and humiliation of his opponents. 
Gandhi would give up a successful mass movement even when it 
seemed to succeed through violence. For him acquisition of power 
through violence led only to greater violence and not less. Besides, 
his goals thereby would be self-defeated. Nowhere is this divide 
more clearly exemplified than in the use of threat of violence in 
communist countries. The pristine Marxist concept of consum- 
mation of the revolution was humanistic. It stood for the eventual 
establishment of a nonviolent society. Otherwise, socialism would 
make little sense. But in practice all communist societies have 
thrived on and survived by violence or threat of it by the elite 
against the masses. 

Here the ideology of the state deserves a mention. In the Marxist 
as much as in the Gandhian view, the state represents the highest 
deyree of concentration of power and violence. But whereas for 
one the withering away of the state is the result of violence of one 
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class over another, for the other the power of the state, a neces- 
sary evil up to a point, is to be counterbalanced by a series of 
institutions of a parallel polity. This aspect of Gandhi's approach 
has not received enough attention. In the transitional phase there 
is a basic conflict between the Maoist and Gandhian ideas of state. 
Ironically, in communist practice the state has reached the pinnacle 
to which Hegel raised it and at which Marx denounced it. Gandhi 
called the state a *soulless machine" but he was not a philosophical 
anarchist as some people have characterized him.!? For him the role 
of the state had to be continuously diminished in proportion to the 
creation of people's institutions of parallel polity, each ultimately 
acting as a counterbalancing force against the other. The state was 
to disappear only when all states disappeared. In a nutshell, there 
is a dichotomy between state power and social transformation in 
the Marxist-Maoist scheme. Gandhi does not recognize such a 
dichotomy. Power and social transformation are jointly determined 
by his six central concepts. 

The last great divide arises from the central Gandhian concept 
of truth. Maoists, like all ruling communists, conceal the truth 
about themselves and distort the truth about others. Their political 
authority, like that of the Russians, works very secretively and 
with known methods of secret intelligence. Statistics are not pub- 
lished, even the people of China do not know whether or when the 
top elite meet and what kind of controversies arise among them, 
or what determines their foreign policies, etc. Maoists, like Stali- 
nists, condemn what they call **bourgeoise objectivity." Truth for 
them is class truth so that every lie against the other class is a 
kind of truth. The Marxist view of truth is exactly the same as that 
of the Western behaviourist school—it is no more than '*events 
which may be observed with the senses and their exten- 
sion." But the important point here is that for the Marxist-Maoists 
there are two kinds of truths—the party truth and objective truth. 
This is totally opposed to the Gandhian concept of truth which 
is a value in itself. In short, truth and expediency are identical for 
the Marxists; for Gandhi they are dialectical opposites because, for 
him, man's total endeavour and search are for finding truth. 


i13Raghavan Iyer, The Moral and Political Thought of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Delhi, 1973, Chapter 10; see also, Buddhadeva Bhattacharya, op. cit., Chapter 
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Gandhi's concept of truth obliged him to apply it rigorously to 
his own actions. He openly admitted all his private and public acts 
of omission and commission. As he moved along, his life became 
an open book. This earned him the label Mahatma or Great Soul. 
It was natural that the moral philosophy he developed by distilling 
the teachings of many religions should push him into a life of 
searching for truth. Mao too was self-critical and acknowledged 
his errors earlier, but he soon *'recognized that candid statements 
about past actions would affect his immediate status. Therefore he 
was prone to distort the historical record.'"!* Cases of *'his fre- 
quent tampering with historical records" are not unknown.!* 
Nevertheless, without caring for truth, Mao could not have be- 
come the hero of the Chinese people. Mao had said, ‘‘When our 
party was founded in 1921 we only had a few dozen members; we 
were also in the minority, but these few people represented the 
truth and represented China's destiny."'!$ 

Marxism-Leninism, by which Mao swore to the end, regards 
ethical considerations as belonging to the realm of the superstruc- 
ture. For Gandhi ethical values marked the starting point of any 
normative system.!" It is not implied that Marxism-Leninism is 
unethical by definition. What is implied is that it lacks a positive 
ethical approach or an ethical framework for a social order. Of 
course, every social order produces its own ethics but Marxist 
ethics is positivist and not normative and thus subject to expedi- 
ency. When Mao put *'politics in command," he was turning Lenin 
and Marx upside down. A Maoist ethical system could have been 
logically derived from this exercise but Mao failed to do so though 
some rumblings of it were heard in the slogans of a “new man" 
and a new Maoist society. With Marxism-Leninism as the basis of 


14Michel Oksenberg, “Mao’s Policy Commitments, 1921-76," Problems of 
Communism, November-December 1976, p. 1. 

15 [bid. 

16Quoted in Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, p. 184; see also the passages 
on pp. 172, 173, 214. 

17R. Vaitheswaran in his article in the China Report, op. cit., writes that 
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Maoism, there can be no common ethical ground between Mao 
and Gandhi. 

The problems of approaches to truth or reality make for another 
divide of philosophic importance between the two systems of 
ideas. The divide first came among the Marxists themselves at the 
time of the Hungarian revolt in 1956. For the first time an official 
school of Marxists, known as the Petofi Circle, questioned the 
Leninist-Stalinist theme that superstructure is of the underlying 
productive relations. Instead they affirmed that truth must be 
recognized as an independent power in public and demanded a 
free debate on the question. Truth, they said, could not be made 
subservient to the party or state and murderous trials based on 
fake charges had so violated truth that they made Marxism a 
dangerous lie. Others before 1956 had hinted at or revolted on the 
same kind of issue. But what the Petofi Circle did was to put for- 
ward truth, justice and liberty as inseparable concepts. Maoists 
preferred to subscribe to Stalinism. Some Western Marxists—who 
admit that the brutal Stalinist methods of economic and political 
development, which were never repudiated by Maoists, were 
necessary —now say that Marxism also needs a human face. But 
this is not the issue. The issue is of truth, which is of fundamental 
importance in Gandhi’s ideas and is only of partial or peripheral 
importance in all kinds of Marxism. 

All Marxists, including Maoists, reject what they call “bourge- 
oise objectivity.” There is some recognition now of this mistake. 
Many Marxists now accept that there is a thing called objectivity, 
albeit of a lower order than classes and class conflicts. Western 
scientific rationalists have only echoed their Marxist counterparts. 
Polayni refers to the case of Professor Pipes who wrote in 1955: 


Four years ago when writing an essay on the Russian intelli- 
gentsia for the journal Daedalus, I wanted to conclude it with 
a brief statement to the effect that the modern Russian intellec- 
tual had a very special mission to fulfil; ‘to fight for truth’. On 
the advice of friends I omitted this passage since it sounded 
naive and unscientific. Now I regret having done so.}8 


Professor Pipes thus elaborated the reason for this naivety: 


18Polanyi, Knowing and Being, University of Chicago, 1969, p. 26. 
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The reason the word ‘truth’ is in disrepute among us is because 
we attach to it generally moral connotations; that is we under- 
stand it as a concept which implies the existence of a single 
coterie of right and wrong—something we are not willing to 
conclude. 


The explanation was correct as there can be no single criterion 
for separating right from wrong. Gandhi did not believe in any 
single criterion. Indeed, for him, the honest search for truth itself 
provided such a criterion; the criterion was not independent from 
the search for truth. But what frightened Professor Pipes and 
others in the West was something different. He wrote, “In an 
environment where the very right to perception of reality is inhibi- 
ted by claims of the state, the word ‘truth’ acquires a very different 
meaning.'?!? But once again he made the mistake of distinguishing 
between true value and true experience. In Gandhi, truth, value 
and experience are an integrated trio. Since Marxists, including 
Maoists, believe in concealing truth—we know even less about 
Chinese society than about Soviet society— particularly about the 
nature of political power and power struggle, Gandhiism and 
Maoism must remain poles apart. The disregard for truth is a basic 
cause of alienation. - 

Yet neither Gandhi nor Mao seemed to suffer from any sense of 
alienation. Indeed both men broke many barriers of alienation as 
they went along in the progress of their personal and public lives. 
Neither gives any evidence of suffering from a crisis of identity. 
Their identification with the masses, mass work and mass struggle 
created no alienation problem. Both were often out of tune with 
their colleagues. But the colleagues, being smaller men, did not 
adequately understand them. But there was a difference. Gandhi 
not only did not alienate himself, but he created no sense of alie- 
nation in his colleagues. For Mao, however, the isolation and 
alienation of colleagues, with whom he differed fundamentally, 
was of instrumental value in achieving his objectives." Mao 


19]bid. 
20The solitary incident of Gandhi turning Subhas Bose's success into a 


defeat may be cited as an example of Gandhi pulling all his weight to isolate 
colleagues. But there is a lot of evidence to show that Subhas Bose was betrayed 
by his erstwhile leftist friends and it was this betrayal which also caused mis- 
understanding between the two men. 
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revealed a cruel disposition at frequent intervals whereas cruelty 
was alien to Gandhi. From the early thirties, when Mao elimina- 
ted the rival A-B Corps and the Returned Students, to his last 
phase, in which he cruelly treated his senior colleagues and humi- 
liated them, is very characteristic of the man. Gandhi on the other 
hand believed in winning opponents with love. Victory by wrong 
means was to him as degrading as defeat. 

Briefly, Gandhi and Mao, though placed in similar situations 
and universally recognized as two of the greatest men of this 
century, were two very different men. Not only were their basic 
approaches and philosophies different, if not diametrically opposed 
to each other, but their world views also clashed, their practices 
diverged, and the societies they influenced were also very dissimilar. 
Yet in terms of the contemporary problems of the two civiliza- 
tions, indeed of the entire world, both men asked the same ques- 
tions and in some cases produced the same answers, even while 
making their approach from opposite ends. This is most baffling 
and naturally requires a careful analysis of the points of their 
convergence. 


II 


Despite their differing and independent philosophies, Gandhi and 
Mao converge in their approach to the problems of modern 
societies. To most other problems their approaches have only 
superficial similarities and at bottom they either run parallel or are 
in serious conflict. One cannot be very definite about this because, 
as we have noted earlier, the Gandhian system has not been put 
into practice and Maoists, following the habits and tactics of 
Marxists, have been papering over the cracks that have appeared 
in their theoretical assumptions when seen in the context of empiri- 
cal reality. The moral tone of their ideology or foreign policy 
aims and the nakedness of their power struggles of today provide 
in juxtaposition a proof of this contradiction. 

Before we attempt the exercise in Gandhi-Mao convergence, a 
rather important point, about which there is considerable confu- 
sion, may be cleared at this stage. Where and how exactly do 
Gandhi and Marx or Mao meet or fail to meet must be clearly 
understood, because phrases like Christian socialism, lslamic socia- 
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lism, Hindu socialism and Gandhian socialism are freely bandied 
about by lazy intellectuals and demagogic politicians. Some people 
may genuinely believe in such mixtures, because not merely do 
they find good points in both but expect a workable and desirable 
mix to somehow emerge from them. But there is no definite pro- 
cedure by which eclectic mixtures can be prepared and justified. 
However, one thing is quite clear. There is no such thing as 
Gandhian socialism. There is only Gandhiism, which in its pro- 
found humanism and respect for truth may have some basic 
similarities with classical socialism. But the trouble is that there is 
no single definition of socialism that is universally acceptable 
either. 

The Indian Marxists’ view of Gandhi has made several false starts, 
and consequently they kept i dulging in opportunistic reformu- 
lations about him.?’ The most despicable aspect of this was that 
they accepted every quirk in the Soviet view of Gandhi, which 
itself was determined by the compulsions of Soviet foreign policy 
and by the concessions this policy had to make to the sensitivities 
of the Indian government and people who could not be pressed 
into friendship if Moscow continued to denounce Gandhi. But the 
Marxist blindspots resulted from ideological rigidity and Stalinist 
dogmatism. Another source of confusion was the obiter dicta of 
Marx himself who, without having access to Indian historical 
sources, pronounced judgments about India which did not square 
with facts at all. Indeed, Marx’s analysis of Asiatic society and 
history derailed Indian Marxists, while Chinese Marxists just 
ignored it. Gandhi’s and Mao’s interpretations of the histories of 
civilization of their respective countries have more in common than 
the oversimplified Marxist view. It was due to this oversimplifica- 
tion that the first ever open criticism of Mao was voiced by Indian 
communists in the Ranadive period (1949-51) and which had to be 
retracted subsequently. 

The actual evolution and practice of Marxism in any country 
cannot be studied out of context as it is massively influenced by 
the nature of the political and intellectual tradition in which it is 
born and evolved. For example, the Chinese perception that their 
history had cultural, ethical and moral dimensions and superiority 
compelled them to be revolutionary nationalists in face of impe- 
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rialist intrigues and exploitation. For long, both Marxism and 
Confucianism—the latter was denounced in terms of the principles 
of the former fifty years later—were accepted as representing a 
certain empirical utopian view which answered the need for both 
material progress and cultural values. The whole period in the 
20th century until 1949 was one of transformation from semi- 
colonialism to nationalism via Marxism and Confucianism itinely 
blended in Mao. (Incidentally, the Indian left missed the opportu- 
nity of a similar blending provided by Gandhiism and Marxism.) 
“The nationalism of cultural despair," as Ishwer Ojha puts it, from 
which the Chinese emerged as optimists of national resurgence is 
what India is now struggling against once again after a rather 
demoralizing experience of three decades. However, the contem- 
porary fragmentation of Marxism and its failure to answer some 
crucial questions make it rather doubtful if Gandhi and Marx can 
now be mixed to produce an Indian Mao. Yet, theoretically it is 
possible to construct a Mao-Gandhi stand against both capitalism 
and Sovietism. 

But let us first state what are the real or apparent similarities or 
points of convergence between these two of the greatest men. It 
is not possible to give more than a bare summary of what has been 
stated in this regard. Both were revolutionaries in more than one 
sense. They not only moved masses but also believed in them as the 
means as well as test for the final affirmation of the policies. Both 
relied mainly on the peasantry as the main revolutionary force even 
though Mao kept on paying lip service to the nonexistent prole- 
tariat. Both were nationalists in the broad sense as well as inter- 
nationalist in a special sense, for example, they believed that 
larger communities were possible and legitimate but were depen- 
dent on the autonomy of smaller units, which constitute -the larger 
units. Both opposed the internationalism of imperialism and 
fascism. But Gandhi also opposed the internationalism of commu- 
nism as it prevented local communist parties from making a dis- 
tinction between loyalty to the principles of internationalism and 
loyalty to the Soviet Union. Both had roots in the masses and had 
developed policies for the benefit of the masses and to be carried 
out by the masses but both often became utopian to a certain 
extent. Both heavily relied on tradition and traditional methods as 
against the pseudo-modernizers. However, each wanted and worked 
for modernization of a kind. The broad character of their national- 
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ism was determined by their view of their respective countries 
not as mere countries but as great civilizations whose problems 
had to be posed and tackled at the level of civilization. The unity, 
independence and leadership deeply rooted in civilization were 
matters on which they were not ready to make compromises. 
Both insisted on the links between the national revolution and the 
social revolution, but at each stage when a conflict arose, high 
priority was given to the national revolution than to the social 
revolution.” This required building broad united fronts with forces 
and classes which were ultimately to be eliminated or won over. 
Both adopted defensive as well as offensive strategies, depending 
upon the compulsions of the moment, the strategies of opponents 
and the strength of one's own supporters and that of the masses. As 
such, both men have often been misunderstood and even underesti- 
mated by friends and foes alike. Well understood or otherwise, both 
knew how to select colleagues from a crowd. Both developed techni- 
ques of encouraging and even manipulating colleagues and sup- 
porters consistently with the respective proclaimed means and ends. 

Notwithstanding what has been said above, their crowning 
achievements were the political unification of their respective 
nations and the will to defend their independence against external 
predatory forces of imperialism, interventionism and cultural 
aggrandizement. Before these men came on the national scene, the 
Indian and Chinese people had inculcated a deep-seated sense of 
inferiority and had meakly accepted slavish colonial and semi- 
colonial conditions as superior to their own. Gandhi and Mao gave 
the ordinary Indian and Chinese self-respect, dignity and the capa- 
city to defend himself against aggressors and exploiters. Whether 
communist or otherwise, the brown and yellow men of Asia were 
treated as inferior. The Maoist accusation against Moscow of be- 
having as white racists cannot be lightly dismissed even if it is 
exaggerated. The Anglo-Saxon view of India remains biased till 
today. However, Mao produced racism and racial arrogance in 


??Now even European communists have given up the slogan of international 
proletarians. For a very important reason, namely the defence of China's 
independence, Mao too, in practice, opposed internationalism as defined by 
Moscow. But he at the same time produced his own version of internationalism. 
This contradiction has been the main cause of the decline of Maoism in the rest 
of the world after its zooming into importance during and afier the Cultura] 
Revolution, 
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reverse. He turned the Chinese into ultra-nationalists and fana- 
tics. Gandhi, on the other hand, did not have time to shape a new 
India, but he firmly stood against India ever donning the mantle 
of imperialist or racist nations.?? 

Unmistakably, both leaders gave higher priority to national 
revolution than to social revolution. But both were careful to state 
that one could not be completely separated from the other. The 
unity and independence of China were as significant to Mao as 
the unity and independence of India were to Gandhi. Mao’s experi- 
. ments with united fronts of all kinds and Gandhi’s acceptance into 
his fold of people with all kinds of interests, which subjected him 
to the charge of class collaboration, are well known. Both leaders 
ultimately transformed their systems from nationalism to univers- 
alism but neither made a compromise on the issue of national 
unity. Both knew that they were living in a world of fierce 
nationalism. Gandhi’s concepts of Swaraj and Swadeshi began as 
expressions of fierce nationalism. But even in his lifetime he had 
already transformed his national concepts into universal concepts.*! 
Mao, on the other hand, began with international concepts and 
transformed them into national concepts.’ The sliding down of 
Mao from the heights of the Cultural Revolution to not only 
friendship but a measure of dependence on Washington as against 
Moscow, is an expression of that transformation. 

Mao and Gandhi have been misunderstood as being votaries of 
tradition against modernity. Gandhi's use of the term Ram Raj 
and Mao's linking of his goal to Ta Tung, the Chinese classical 
utopia, are often quoted as examples of their commitment to tradi- 
tion. Indeed, to this day ideological and power struggles in China 
are conducted in terms of the legends of historical heroes and 
villains. Gandhi also relied on that part of tradition which was 
untainted and relevant. In fact, both were nationalists to the core 
and wanted to follow the path of internationalism through nation- 
alism and not in opposition to it. To some extent, the positive 
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role of tradition was undeniable. But what is remarkable is that 
both tried to uproot that part of the historical tradition which was 
ritualistic and exploitative and was used as an instrument of ex- 
ploitation of the people. Whereas Gandhi showed no contradiction 
in this matter, Mao's insistence on international proletarianism 
on the one hand and reliance on tradition on the other subjects 
him to severe criticism by many Marxists, The important point 
is that both Mao and Gandhi insisted upon using the civilizational 
aspects and traditions as the chief instruments of social trans- 
formation. Pure modernization in the sense of rejecting all tradi- 
tions of culture and civilization in favour of something entirely 
foreign is but cultural slavery. 

The most common point between Marxism and Gandhiism is 
that while approaching from different sides they arrived at the 
same conclusion, namely, that capitalism was doomed to destruc- 
tion. For Gandhi it was more than a mere internal contradiction 
between the forces of production and production relations that 
spelt the doom of capitalism. Even if there was no such contra- 
diction, the exploitation and immorality of capitalism was not just 
a matter of superstructure but could well carry its germs into the 
next phase of social transformation. The important point of 
departure is that Gandhi applied the same criterion to judge com- 
munism and found it wanting precisely on the grounds which the 
Marxists, including Maoists, dismissed as a matter of superstruc- 
ture. 

Only Lenin and Gandhi explicitly recognized that one of the 
essential elements of the development of capitalism from its very 
beginning was the creation of an international system which 
(i) enslaved poor nations; (ii) brought the world economy under the 
influence of a few countries; and (iii) generated in the enslaved 
nations the aspirations to follow the capitalist model which created 
not only a dependent capitalism but also produced a local elite 
or ruling class which willingly accepted the superiority of both 
capitalism: and capitalist culture. Gandhi, therefore, gave his 
people the slogan of “hundred per cent Swadeshi." Mao more or 
less held the same view and, indeed, carried it for a while into the 
post-colonial phase of the newly independent countries, until 
China's foreign policy considerations restrained and obliged him 
to follow more or less the path of a near-super power. 

Both Gandhi and Mao were anti-elitist. They laid down the 
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same intermediate goals—abolition or narrowing of distinction 
(i) between physical and manual labour; (ii) between cities and 
countryside; and (iii) between workers and peasants. No one knows 
how a Gandhian system would go about it in practice. But in the 
last few years of his life, Mao emphasized these as the basic aims 
of the Cultural Revolution. For both Gandhi and Mao the aboli- 
tion of these distinctions formed a cultural and normative 
approach to social transformation. 

In one of his last works Marx wrote that the proletariat's main 
task was ‘‘the final emancipation of the working class, that is to 
say, the final abolition of the wages system."** Now the industria- 
lized communist societies have totaliy jacked up their economies 
into a wage-system and abolished privately appropriated surplus 
value. This is a serious contradiction in the Soviet system. It is 
like the other contradiction between massive concentration of 
power in the hands of the state and yet professing belief in the 
theory of the withering away of the state. There is no knowing 
how and when the wage system is to be abolished. On the other 
hand, in the Chinese communes the workers are rewarded partly 
in wages and partly in non-wage payments. Gandhi's basic 
approach to production was to divide it into production for use 
and production for exchange. The former is not subject to the wage 
system while the latter is. However, despite this dualism in Gandhi 
and Mao, the trend in both India and China is increasingly 
towards the wage system and not against it. Only the future can 
tell what course the Chinese communists will follow. 

Whereas Mao had no difficulty in adopting the Soviet model in 
industry, he kept agriculture on the razor's edge and followed a 
zigzag path of total socialization of land and distribution of private 
plots. Gandhi groped for a new model of industrial organization 
as he rejected both private corporate capitalism and state capi- 
talism. In agriculture he was totally against private ownership of 
land and favoured, like Mao, communal ownership. 

Both men fully recognized the revolutionary potential of the 
peasantry. Neither believed that socio-economic transformation in 
populated countries like India and China was possible on the basis 
of the classical pattern of industrialization, that is, migration of 
the rural population to urban centres. The communes of Mao and 
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the village communities of Gandhi, stripped of their respective 
differences in ideological approaches, practically amounted to the 
same thing, except for their differences of scale and size. It is one 
of the most remarkable points of similarity between the two. Mao 
rejected the Soviet type of collectivization. In its place, he 
introduced the community spirit in village life which was not 
based on private ownership of land. The basis of Gandhi's idea of 
village community, too, was that the land would not belong to any 
individual though it would be cultivated both privately as well as 
collectively. He was both against the spirit of classical industria- 
lism and classical Marxism in suggesting that the peasantry was 
the agent of social change. Whereas Mao had state power and put 
his theory into practice, India rejected Gandhi’s approach and 
went for a mixed Marxist-liberal model, and has thus created the 
economic and cultural dualism without the removal of which there 
is no way now of removing poverty or even of bringing half the 
population Jiving below the poverty line to the normal subsistence 
level. 

Neither Mao nor Gandhi believed that material incentives were 
a prime mover for individual effort and efficiency. Neither could 
completely reject them, but both placed equal emphasis on non- 
material values. Mao failed to provide an alternative incentive 
whereas Gandhi put forward the concept of service to the next 
man as the essential and elemental force in human activity. But 
this is somewhat vague and was not always practised even in 
Gandhi’s ashrams. The concrete aspect, however, was the concern 
and effort of both men to look for an alternative basis of economic 
organization. 

Starting from two different and rather opposing philosophies, 
one believing in the materialistic interpretation of history and the 
other opposing it, Mao and Gandhi opposed modern materialism 
and consumerism and all other approaches which insisted on 
material incentives for production. Mao’s insistence on keeping 
down income disparities and emphasis on the moral qualities of 
man have considerable similarity with Gandhi’s. To achieve this 
objective, Mao had to rely on the theory and practice of perma- 
nent revolution. But each revolution produced new contradictions 
and was followed by new bureaucratization that demanded mate- 
rial incentives and economic stability. All this was to some 
extent inevitable because the basic philosophy of communism was 
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based on materialism and not on any autonomous moral order. 

Where large-scale industry was concerned, Gandhi had repea- 
tedly shown his preference for its being in the public and not in 
the private sector. This of course did not apply to small-scale 
industry. Gandhi knew very well that the consequence of nation- 
alization of the means of production would be state capitalism, as 
one now finds it in communist countries. Mao and to some extent 
Lenin were conscious of the dangerous power of public sector 
bureaucracy, but they never found a way of either humanizing it 
or providing a countervailing force to it. Mao could not have 
intended the Cultural Revolution to continuously operate against 
private plots and public sector bureaucracy. We know now that 
his successors are most anxious to return to pragmatism, which 
implies the institutionalization and routinization of a modified 
Soviet-type state in China. Gandhi put forward the idea of trustee- 
ship, which in its elementary form was a halfway house between 
private ownership and public sector bureaucracy. But he did not 
proceed with it much further because events overtook him. The 
essential point in Gandhi's approach is not trusteeship in itself but 
the search for an institutional arrangement which not merely 
avoided the known consequences of both private and public 
sectors but incorporated such positive elements as democracy, 
equality, social justice and non-envious and non-conflicting rela- 
tions between various kinds of producers. 

Another characteristic common to Mao and Gandhi is that both 
insisted on the politicization of every sphere oflife. This was 
necessary not only as a countervailing force against the emergence 
of a coalition of non-political conservatives —such as the bureau- 
cracy and army, oldtime politicians, pure technocrats and other 
status quo institutionalists—but also as a positive and creative 
force. However, whereas class ideology and dictatorship were to 
be the main instruments of Maoist politicization, evolution of 
moral values and Satyagraha were the Gandhian instruments.?? 
This marks an important difference between them with regard to 
the aforementioned objective in terms of the instrumentalities of 
politics. 

In politics both leaders made full use of their charisma to attain 
power and legitimacy. But Gandhi spurned state power when he 
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could easily have acquired it for achieving his objectives, while 
Mao eagerly grasped it. One does not know how Gandhi, if he 
had lived longer, would have carried on his struggle against his 
own government’s terrible distortions of his objectives, but his 
attitude to power had little in common with Mao’s. Gandhi, of 
course, was quite power-conscious and he was sure about the need 
for both power and politics. But giving up power was as important 
as acquiring it. This Mao Tse-tung could never do. Power elitism 
divided them so far apart that they were real opposites in their 
attitude to power. 

Gandhi was totally anti-elitist. So was Mao, the Maoists claim, 
because he distrusted the bureaucrats and the party elite whose 
power grew with development. The Cultural Revolution was 
apparently designed to curb the power of one set of the elite, but 
it only led to the creation of another set. The trouble is that every 
communist system is elitist by definition. That is why there has 
been considerable scepticism about the Cultural Revolution which 
has consequently been discredited to some extent in the last few 
years. In the Gandhian system, the principle of parallel polity 
finds expression in the form of Panchayats or people’s councils 
working independently of the rest of the system and having a self- 
supporting economic base that exercises curbs on the power of 
the elite. Again, the Gandhian system was never put into practice 
and one does not know how Gandhi could have dealt with the 
monster of elitism. But what appears in theory to be a similarity in 
the Gandhian and Maoist views of elitism, is basically different— 
specially in the methods of curbing elitism. The Soviets of course 
have accepted elitism both in theory and practice. 

Both Mao and Gandhi wanted man to be in the centre of things 
but Mao, thinking withtn the overall Marxist frame, never gave 
the same status to man as Gandhi did. Mao talked vaguely of a 
"new man." Gandhi talked of a man who had love, compassion 
and sacrifice for fellow beings. The most illusory and dangerous 
aspect of Mao's totalitarian dream of a new man is that he turned 
out to be a hysterical creature, who is now being dragged down as 
an anti-party gangster. The creation of a communist man through 
a system of controls, including the massive use of terror and the 
all-pervasive authority of the state and its coercive organs, has 
exposed the hollowness of Mao's pretensions. China after Mao 
seems to be returning to the orthodox communist system. Some 
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day, perhaps, a Chinese Solzhenitsyn will tell the story of Mao’s 
new man, though it probably will be much less gruesome than that 
of Stalin’s. 

Human consciousness was important for both. For Mao, socialist 
consciousness, no matter how limited the socialist base, was to be 
the great motive force. To Gandhi, truth, nonviolence and service 
to the masses constituted the basis of human consciousness as the 
motive force.?? Both had a moral basis, but in practice socialist 
Societies have brushed aside morality in favour of expediency. For 
Gandhi, a political defeat was more acceptable if it could be used 
to establish a moral principle. The point is that both had a strong 
subjective element in their approach. 

For Marx and all Marxists, the basic political conflict or con- 
tradiction is between classes, which itself originates from the 
dialectical conflict between forces of production and relations of 
production. Gandhi did not totally reject this view. Indeed, 
without putting it in the Marxian framework, Gandhi also exposed 
these contradictions of the capitalist system. However, there was 
for Gandhi an even more important, overriding, long-term and real 
contradiction—the one between the forces of production and pro- 
duction relations under any form of industrialism, and man's 
struggle to meet the onslaught of these forces to subjugate him 
when the contradiction was resolved. The conflict was never re- 
solved in any version of Marxism. The Gandhian view of the con- 
tradiction by implication refuses to make a fetish of the role of 
class conflict, aad certainly rules out class war, though it takes full 
account of the former. Gandhi did not accept that any kind of 
hatred, particularly class hatred, could provide the necessary 
motive force for changing class relations. Beyond that the Marxist 
and Gandhian approaches can enter their respective revolutionary 
phases, in the sense that either can succeed through a revolution- 
ary social transformation. But in one case the revolution has to 
be all-pervasive, including in the minds of men, and must hence 
be nonviolent, moral and spiritual as well as material. In the other 
case, all that is required is violent displacement of the existing 
production relations by toppling its superstructure. 

In a wider sense, Gandhi and Mao made use of contradictions 
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and dialectics, though there are vital differences in their respective 
meanings and approaches. Gandhi’s experiments in truth required 
the ejection of one kind of knowledge and understanding of reality 
by another and a more *'truthful" one. And there was no end to 
this process. Similarly, for Mao ‘‘one contradiction will lead to 
another and when the old contradiction was resolved new ones will 
arise even when a communist society is established." The main 
difference here is that whereas the Maoist contradiction involved 
conflict and even violence, for Gandhi the movement was to be 
from a lower to a higher level of truth, with or without conflict 
and certainly without violence. In this respect, Mao himself often 
fell into a contradiction. His theory of contradiction followed the 
great philosophical tradition of Hegelian-Marxist dialectics. It was 
not very consistent with the Chinese tradition, which Mao did not 
want to give up, though ultimately he was obliged to attack 
Confucius. 

Similarly, struggle was the cornerstone of resolving contradic- 
tions or for moving from truth to truth. For Gandhi, the struggle 
was in the form of Satyagraha or the use of moral force by a man 
dedicated to the service of the people, and for Mao it was classes 
or rather party leaders. Mao was not clear about the characteristics 
of struggle in a classless society, though he believed in the neces- 
sity of struggle even in that phase, “There will still be struggle 
between people though its nature and form will be different from 
those in class societies." The kind of struggle that took place in 
Mao’s lifetime, or that is taking place now after his death, is a 
naked power struggle rather than the higher level power struggle 
which Mao seemed to aim for. Gandhi would agree with Mao 
that neither the state nor the party can become “‘the state or the 
party of the whole people" as the current official Marxist dogma 
of East European communists puts it. The Maoist slogan ''bom- 
bard the headquarters" was aimed at both the party and the state. 
But an important instrument of this bombardment was one wing 
of the state, the army. The Cultural Revolution was not so 
cultural; it was a combined effort of Maoist radicals and the army 
elites. Gandhian struggle is inconceivable in this kind of way. It 
must simultaneously be a moral force. For Mao there was no 
such obligation. 

The acceptance of struggle required of Mao and Gandhi to 
have some kind of a mass line. Masses have been moved by both 
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into action, but there is a difference here For Mao the masses 
were an instrument of power for the elite, but for Gandhi power 
had to be retained by the masses through their parallel institutions. 
This difference arises from the very nature of the difference between 
communist and democratic societies. Gandhi believed in demo- 
cracy. All communist societies are elitist even when the mass line 
is applied for correction of state policy and for social transforma- 
tion, whereas democratic societies are generally institutional 
societies, although in each society there are elements of both. What 
is important is the element that predominates. Gandhi was not an 
institutionalist but he was dead set against all elitist systems. There- 
fore, the similarities between the Gandhian and Maoist mass lines 
remain somewhat superficial. 

The central Maoist ideology for domestic action or struggle 
consisted of three elements—stability, unity and class struggle. It 
is not surprising that all domestic conflicts were somehow tied with 
the question as to which of these elements was the key link. Teng 
Hsiao-ping, for example, was accused of relegating class struggle 
to the third position, whereas those now denounced as the ''gang of 
four" put it right at the top. There is an internal contradiction in 
this scheme which cannot produce a stable equilibrium. What 
Teng was attempting was precisely that, and what Mao wanted 
was perpetual disequilibrium. Thus the power struggle in China 
has always swung between unphilosophical pragmatism to philoso- 
phical anarchism. It is an eloquent commentary on the ideas of 
the great Mao that the same ideological line can produce radicalism 
and conservatism with equal felicity. 

From what has been said above it is very difficult to conclude 
whether Mao and Gandhi, despite the fact that both were colossal 
figures of history, had similar approaches. Some approaches were 
genuinely similar, others superficially so. The uniting of theory 
and practice is of epistemological as well as political significance in 
the thoughts of Mao and Gandhi. Both had different approaches 
of experimentation and verification but their respective approac- 
hes were welded to their respective thought and action. To both, 
theory was an instrument for achieving a goal and not a mere 
positivist explanation of reality. For both, changing the world and 
knowing it were absolutely inseparable. For both knowledge was 
mastery, but for Mao it was only the mastery of objective reality. 
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For Gandhi, knowledge was also personal and included mastery 
of the self. 

But there were also some serious differences between the two 
and one cannot say much about the differences or the similarities 
because, as mentioned earlier, Gandhi’s ideas were never put into 
practice by the Indian state. The recent shift in the policies of the © 
communist parties themselves, which is a kind of inevitable 
adjustment to post-industrial society, may amount to the com- 
munists giving up some of those concepts or ideas to which the 
Gandhians would seriously object. But it still cannot bring the 
two any nearer because the new communist transformation is still 
at the plane of a theory or expediency. At present the developed 
capitalist world, the communist world and the Third World are all 
in crisis of one kind or another and the crises are multiplying. The 
relevance of Gandhi or Mao or both and the points of their con- 
vergence and divergence can be related to the prevailing crises. 
There does not seem to be any serious effort in relating the con- 
temporary crises to the philosophies of the two men. The world 
seems to be moving in some other direction. Probably, it will have 
to go further on that road of catastrophe before it comes back to 
the Maoist or the Gandhian path to redeem itself. 
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